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PREFACE 


THis Grammar has been revised and in part re-written, but 
the general arrangement remains as it was. To change this 
might have done away with something that commended it to 
teachers ; for the success of a school-book is gften due to the 
fortunate accident of one man’s work happening to meet the 
views of the majority. 

If the book is larger, it is not that I have abandoned the 
idea from which it first sprang, namely, that the part of an 
elementary grammar is to state rules and leave exceptions 
out ; but in response to the criticism of many who have used 
the book, the presentment of the matter has been made more 
clear and attractive by printing on two pages what before 
was printed on one. Indeed far from relinquishing the first 
idea I have carried it out more faithfully, omitting such 
forms as occur seldom and selecting as examples of inflexion 
the most common words that I could find. As the grammar 
was written when men had but begun to urge the views to 
which it was meant to give shape, I was glad of an oppor- 
tunity of incorporating in a new edition the latest results of 
the free discussion of the last ten or twelve years. And such 
an opportunity came when it was proposed to publish a 
Greek Course of which this First Greek Grammar should be 
the starting point. 
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The aim of the new series is to bring into the fore 
ground the great main lines of Greek accidence and syntax, 
in short to teach the regular and ordinary modes of expres- 
sion in use at the time when the most precise of languages 
had reached its highest precision. Accordingly it was neces- 
sary carefully to revise the Grammar if it was to take its 
proper place in the series. 

I have to acknowledge a great deal of very generous and 
valued help, not only from my colleagues and friends, but 
also from many others who in using the book had detected 
errors or observed ways of improving it. More especially I 
have to thank my colleague Mr. Heard for many suggestions 
and much assistance. 

Perhaps I ought to add that though I have “atticized ” 
as far as possible, I have still remembered that the compiler 
of an elementary grammar must be governed more or less by 
the texts which are in use, and have retained such spellings 
as rifesxa and cipyaf{ouny even if stone records prove that 
7éOnxa and ypya(ouny are the true forms. 


W. GUNION RUTHERFORD. 


WESTMINSTER, 1888. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


THis First Greek Granmar differs from others in some 
important respects. It is compiled on a new principle, and 
contains much matter which has hitherto not appeared in 
elementary books, and some facts that are the fruits of 
independent research. 

The First Part comprises only such forms as it is necessary 
for a beginner to know, and these are put as clearly and 
succinctly as the nature of the case allows. Every effort was 
made to avoid the necessity of explanations in English,—to 
make in fact the lesson for the day appear as short as 
possible to the jealous eye of the pupil, while at the same 
time the local memory of the eye, which is so strong in youth, 
might be brought as largely as possible into play. 

In the teaching of a synthetic language like Greek or 
Latin, practical schoolmasters are not likely to underestimate 
the importance of drill in grammatical forms. In such 
languages the relation between the different words of a 
sentence can never be clearly understood till the learner 
becomes thoroughly familiar with the principal inflexions. 
Familiarity with the accidence is the first step towards ap- 
preciative translation. It is true that some boys can learn 
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inflexions with ease who are never able to acquire facility in 
translation, but it is equally true that without a precise 
knowledge of grammatical forms even an intelligent boy 
loses much of the crispness of the thought. 

My original design was thus merely to provide a drill 
book for beginners, more accurately compiled than those 
generally in use. Further information each master might 
impart for himself. But the success of the book prompted 
me to add a Second Part which should supply remarks on 
the forms included in the First Part, as well as additional 
matter of a more advanced kind In this way much has 
been added which is not to be found in ordinary Grammars, 
and the relegation of the paradigms to a separate part has 
enabled me to discuss interesting points of Grammar in a 
way which would otherwise have been impossible Sach 
Chapters as the Third, the Twelfth, and the Seventeenth 
will, it is hoped, be specially useful in awakening an mm 
telligent interest in a subject too apt to become dull. 

Different teachers will have different methods of ttaching 
the Second Part My own system 3s gradually to impart 
additional information coutemporancously with the dni] in 
inflexions. If this is done the pupil finds that httle 1s left 
for him to learn when he comes to the Second Part 

I have thought it pradent to leave unaltered many forms 
which usually, though wrongly, find a place in Greek para- 
digms, as few Greek texts have yet been brought into 
harmony with the latest results of critical scholarship I 
have even retained for the sake of old association seach absurd 
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forms as the Imperative AéAvxe. The time will come when 
they will disappear from Greek Grammars, but an elementary 
Grammar is not the place in which first to omit them. 

I regret that an accelerated sale made it necessary to 
reprint the First Part before any corrections were made, but 
all errors will be carefully eliminated as soon as another 
opportunity occurs. 

W. GUNION RUTHERFORD. 


January 18S0. 
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PART I 


1 Tue Greek letters were twenty-four in number. 
YA | 


a alpha = @ 
°-B £B beta = b 
Tr y =gamma = _. g. always hard 
A 68 . delta = ad 
E ¢« epsilon = e ~ 
LZ ¢ ~~ zeta = % 
H 7 ~~ éta = & 
@ 693 théta = th 
_! s idta = i 
K « kappa. = &k 
A > lambda = L 
M #& mu . = m. 
Ny nu = DB. 
= €& xi = x (= ks) 
O o omicron = _ ©. 
lw pi = p. 
P p_ tho = rh,r. 
y os sigma = 8. ¢ only finial 
T + tau = t 
~T vu upsio = t 
> ¢_ phi = ph. 
X yx chi = kh 
YoY spsi = Pp 
Q ow dsmega = 6a 
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II. Before kappa, gamma, chi, and xi the letter gamma 
has the sound of n, as in tn, sing. 


III.—Vowets. The vowels are divided into open, a, 
€ 7, o w, and into narrow, 4, v. 


IV.—Consonants, The most important are the Mutes, 
which are so named because we are not able to pronounce 
them without the help of a vowel. They are nine in number. 
Three are pronounced by contact of the tongue and hard 
palate, three by the lips, and three by bringing the tongue 
against the teeth. 


palatals or palate-sounds 


labials or lip-sounds . 


dentals or tooth-sounds 





From this table we see that they are again divided into 
sets of three, each set containing a guttural, a dental, and 
@ labial. 

The letters xi, psi, and zéta are called double letters: 
for = xo, yr=are, and €=6 with a soft o. 


V.—Stens, The Greeks had no letter like the Latin or 
English h, but they had ‘a sign ‘ which served instead. 
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Thus apa was pronounced héra, and the sign is always so 
written over the vowel to which it belongs. This sign is 
called spiritus asper, or rough breathing. The letter rho is 
the only consonant with which it is used, and when rho 
begins a word it is never without it. If the vowel upstflon 
begins a word it has always this sign. 

The sign ’ simply marks the absence of the spiritus 
asper. 


DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES AND 
ADJECTIVES. 


Vi.—tThe inflexion of nouns and pronouns is called 
declension. The fixed part of the word is called the stem, 
the changeable part is called the case-ending or termination. 
The nominative case must never be confounded with the 
stem. 


VIL—The Greeks distinguished in declension :— 


(1) Three numbers :—The singular for one, the dual for 
two, or a pair, and the plural for several. 


(2) Five cases :—nominative, vocative, accusative, geni- 
tive, dative. 


(3) Three genders :—masculine, feminine, neuter. 


VIIL—All these, except’ the vocative case, are seen in 


. the declension of the article “the.” 


Vowels loag dy nature, except + and w, are marked long, unless fhey carry 
the cireumflez acoent 
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THE DEFINITE ARTICLE 


number 


dual singular 


plural 





Obs. 1.—The iota written under the long vowel in the 
dative singular is called tota subscript. It is not pronounced. 

Obs. 2.—The dual number has only two forms to serve all 
genders and cases. 


IX.—Declensions are arranged according to the last 
letter of the stem. The First Declension includes all 
stems ending in alpha or éta: the Second Declension most 
stems in omicron or 6mega; the Third Declension stems 
ending in other letters. 


Vowels long by nature, except » and w#, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumfiex accent. 
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FIRST DECLENSION 
X.—A. FEMININE STEMS 


STEMS. ywpa, land ; paya, batile; Oadarra, sea 


@drXarra 
O@dXarra 
OdXarray 
Oararrns 
Oararry 


Gararra 


OaXarraty 


Oararras 
OadrXartrras 
Oardrras 
Oararrov 
Oararrass 





Obs. 1.—Alpha after a vowel or rho is kept in all cases of 
the singular. 

Obs. 2.—Eta of the nominative singular is kept in all 
cases of the singular. 


‘Obs. 3.—Alpha after any consonant but rho is changed to 
eta in the genitive and the dative singular. 


Fouls long by nature, war’ see oe, a long, unless they carry 
: ircumples 
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XL—B. MASCULINE STEMS 


STEMS. veavra, young man; ‘Epun, Hermes ; 


TOT, chien 
veavlas “Epuijs arortrns : 
veavia “Epph TONTA | 
veavlay “Eppny aontrny | 
veaviov | ‘Eppod moAtrov 
veavla ‘Epeg wortry 
veavla “Eppa wodtra 
veaviaw .| ‘Eppaiy woAtraty 
veavlas “Eppat woXtTat 
veavilas “Eppat woNtrTas 
veavlas | ‘Eppas wortras 
veavov | ‘Eppay WON TOV 


veavlass | ‘Eppais woAtrats 





Obs. 1.—Alpha after a vowel or rho is kept in all cases of 
the singular, except the genitive. ue 
Obs. 2 —Eta of the nominative singular is kept in the 
accusative and the dative singular. 
Obs. 3.—Eta of the nominative singular is also kept in 
the vocative singular, except in nouns in—vrys, compound 
words, and names of peoples. In these cases we find a 
short alpha. 


Vowels long by nature, except « and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex acosné. 


. 
| | 
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SECOND DECLENSION 


XIL—A. UNCONTRACTED WORDS 


STEMS, Aoyo, m. speech ; épryo, n. deed 


Vowels long by nature, except », 
the ci 





and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
roumflex acornt. 
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XTIL—B. CONTRACTED WORDS 


STEMS. 7rAoo, m. toyage, doreo, n. bone 


? , 
OC TW 


ooTow 


ooTa 
ooTa 
ooTa 


OSTOMY 


- ooToOLs 





Obs 1.—In the plural of neuter substantives -ea contracts 
to a, 


Obs. 2.—The accent of the uncontracted ocreov is unknown. 


Vowels long by nature, ercept », and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent, 
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XIV.—Words in -oy are always neuter. Words in -os 
are generally masculine ; but names of trees, lands, cities, 
and islands are feminine. Also the following words :— 


Wiipos Wrappos arrivbos o77080 


pebble sand brick ashes 
KédevOos = A Tpatros and 050s 
walk path way 
ANvos aopos yvdbos vooos 
raf coffin jaw disease 
BiBro paB8os tagpos <° Spocos 
book: staff ditch dew 
Soxos ITELpOS Bacavos 

beam continent touch-stone 

vijwos Kavos ryépavos 

tsland " oven crane 


AV.—The following nouns vary in the plural number 
between the masculine and the neuter gender, in one case 
with a difference of meaning. When actual bonds are spoken 
of Seopa is the form used, but bonds in the sense of bondage 
or imprisonment is translated by decpol :-— 


Seas, fetter pl decpoé or Seopa 
Avyvos, lamp pl. Avyvor or Avyva 


orabpos, stable pl oraOpol or crabpa 
One word has only neuter forms in the plural :— 
airos, food pl. cira 
XVI.—The vocative case of Qevs, god or goddess, is 
always the same as the nominative. 


Vowels long by nature, excerpt v, and w, are marked long, untess they carry 
the circum fez accent. 
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ATTIC DECLENSION 


XVII.—A few stems instead of o have w. This w takes 
the case-endings as far as possible. 


STEM.—yvew, m. temple 





Obs.—There are no neuter substantives in this declension. 


Vowels long by nature, except «-and w, are marked long, unless {hey carry 
the circumflex accent. 


. _ oe ee 
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THIRD DECLENSION 
L CONSONANT STEMS - 


A.—STEMS IN PALATAIS, «, y, x 


aie pura, m. guard ; wrepuy, {. wing ; 
OvUX, m. nail 


singular 






D. a. V.| pudax-e wrépuy-e 
gurdx-ow | wrepvy-ov | dvv 


dual 
qs 
ov 





nom. | dvAaxKes arépuy-es | Svuy-es 
voc, guran-es | mrépvy-es | Svuy-es 
gurax-as | wrépuy-as | dvuy-as 
gen. gurax-wv | wrepty-wv | ovdy-wv 
dat. guraki(v) | wrépvkd(yv) | svufe(v) 


plural 
R 


Obs. 1.—All these stems are masculine or feminine. 
Obs. 2.—The form of dative plural ending in nu is used 
when the next word in the sentence begins with a vowel. 


Vowels long by nature, except 5 and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumfles accent. 
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singular 


ducl 





plural 
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B.—STEMS IN LABIALS, zr, 8 


yor 
yor 
yur-a 


yu7r-0s 


yurel 


yuTr-as 
yurr-wy 
yori) 


XIX.—STEMs, yor, m. vulture; dreB, £ vein 


prey 
prey 
$réB-a 
pre 8-05 
prcB-6 


préB-e | 
pr«8-otv 


préB-e¢ 
preB-es 
pr€B-as 
preB-av 
preyi(v) 


Obs. 1.—All these stems are masculine or feminine. 


Obs. 2.—They are very rare. 


Vowels long by nature, except's and w, are marked long, unless they carry 


the circumflex accent. 


er | 
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C.—STEMS IN DENTALS 7, 6 
1. MASCULINE AND FEMININE 


XX.—STEM, épwr, m. lore ; crarpid, f. native land ; 
épio, f. strife 











nom. | épws watpi-s Ept-s 
& | voc. Epw-s¢ wartpl-s Epi-s 
& | ace épwr-a watplo-a Epu-y 
“S| gen. Epwr-os | warpis-os | éptd-o¢ 

dat. Epwr-t TwaTplo-6 Epts-t 
t |nv.al épwt-e wartpid-e 
S [gd | . épdr-ov | warpib-ow 

nom. | épwrTes watpis-es Eptd-e¢ 
mn. | VOC. Epwr-es | marpio-es &pid-es 
= | ace. Epwt-as | tratpid-as Epid-as 
& | gen. épwr-wy | watpid-wy | épld-wv 


dat. épa-ou(v) | matpi-o(y)| €pt-or(v) 


Obs. 1.—All stems in «6 not accented on the last syllable 
have their accusative singular in nu like gpev. This is also 
the case with the one stem in -:t, namely, yapit, yxdpis, f. 
favour. 

Obs. 2.—The dentals are dropped before sigma. Hence 
zarpis for zarpiés, and warpio: for rarpidce, 

Ols. 3.—Stems in 6 are very rare except copys and the 
poetical xdpus, which are given among the irregular nouns, 


Fowels long by nature, except « and w, are marked long, uniess they carry 
the circumfles accent. 
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2, NEUTERS 


STEMS, cwpart, body; xepat, horn 














xépa-¢ 
Képat-os 


Képar-t 


xépat-e 


P 4 
Kepat-ow 





Képat-a 
P 4 
Kepat-wv 


xépa-ot(y) 


Obs. 1.—Words like xépa-s are very rare. 


Obs. 2.—As military terms are found a genitive xépws and 
a dative xépa, which come from a bye-form of this stem. 


Vowels long by nature, except s and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the corcumflex accent. 
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DENTAL STEMS IN yr 


XXI—Stems Aiayr, m. Ajaz, yepovt, m. old-man ; 
GdoyT, m. tooth 


Ala-s ryépwv 
Ald-s ryépov 
Alayt-a | yépovr-a 
Alavr-os | yépovt-os 
Alavr-. | yépovt-t 





Alayt-e ylpovr-e odovt-e 


Aldyt-ow | yepovt-oy | odovt-o.v 





Alavt-es | yépovt-es | ddovt-es 
Alavt-es | yépovt-es | ddovt-es 
Alayt-as | yépovr-as | odovt-as 
Aidyt-wy | yepoyt-wy | odovT-wy 
Ald-ot(v) | yépov-cr(v)| od00-c1(v) 





Obs. 1.—All these stems are masculine. 


Obs. 2.—When vr is dropped before sigma, a, 4 v are 
simply lengthened ; « and o become « and ov. 


Obs. 3.—The vocative has sometimes the pure stem as 
nearly as possible ; sometimes it is like the nominative, 


Fowels long Uy nature, exorpt « and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the ciroumfles accent, 
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STEMS IN DENTAL » 


XXII.—Stems, “EAAqy, m. Greek; arouwev, m. shepherd 


“EXAny 
“EAAny 
“ENAny-a 
“EAAnv-os 
"EAAny-6 


"EXAnv-e 
"EXAjv-owv 


"EXAnv-es 
"EAAny-es 
“EXAnv-as 
‘EAAny-ov 
“EXA1-or(v) 





ToluLny 
TOLD 
TOLpev-a 
TOLLEV-0S 
TOLMEeV-6 


Toupee 


TOLMLEV-OLY 


TOLMEV-ES 
qrotpev-es 
WOlpév-as 
I OLLEeV-wY 


qowpe-ot(v) 


Obs.—With the exception of the poetical word ¢pjy, 
¢peves, f. heart, words of this class are masculine, 


Vowels long by nature, except « and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 


' 
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STEMS, dywv, m. contest ; syewov, m. leader ; Seddpiv, | 
m. dolphin 


Sergts 
Ser dts 


Ser div-os 
Serdiv-s 


ryepov-e | SeAdiv-e 
tryepov-ov | Serdty-ouy 


iryepov-es | SeAdiv-es 


aye LOV-€S 
tyyewov-as 
ayeLOv-wy 


Serpiv-es 
Sergiv-as 
Serpty-wv 


sryep0-ae(v) | Serdi-or(v) 





Obs. 1.—Words in -wy are almost all masculine. 
Obs. 2.—Words like 5eA¢ts are rare or poetical. 


Obs. 3.—In two proper names the last vowel of the stem 
is shortened to form the vocative case, viz.; “AwoAAov (stem, 
7AzoAAwr), O Apollo ; [oaedov (stem, Ilocedwv), O Poseidon. 

Vowels long by nature, except <« and w, are marked long, unless they carry 


the circumflez accent, 
Cc 
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STEMS IN LIQUID p 


XXTII.—STEMs fytop, m. orator; xparnp, m. wine bord ; 
Onp, m. wild-beast. 


pyTep Kparijp 

Piyrop Kparip 

pytop-a | xparijp-a 

pirop-os | Kparijp-os 
pytop-+ = | Kparijp-« 

pytop-e | xparijp-e 
pntop-ow | xparyp-orv 
pyrop-es | xparijp-es | Ofip-es 
pyrop-es | xparnp-es | Oip-es 
pytop-as | xparnp-as | Ojp-as 
pntop-wy | xparip-wv | Onp-av 


Onp-civ) 


pyrop-ot(y) | xparijp-cc 





Obs. 1.—Of these the stems in-rp and -ropare masculine. 

Obs. 2.—All stems in rho form the nominative singular, 
without sigma, but epsilon before rho is lengthened to éta, 
and omicron to émega. 

Obs. 3.—The vocative singular has the pure stem, but 
the stem owrnp, saviour, shortens eta to epsilon, c@rTep. © 


Fowels long by nature, except x and w, ore marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 
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STEM IN LIQUID X AND SPECIAL CLASS IN p 


XXIV.—SrTEms, dA, m. salt; untep, £. mother 





3 

5 

“"& 

3 pnrép-e 

= pntép-oov 
pnrép-es 

ép- 

es pntép-es 

3 pntép-as 

= pntép-wv 
parrpd-ods) 





Obs. 1.—In poetry aAs has a feminine singular in the 
sense of sea. 

Obs. 2.—Like pnp are declined rarip (st. xarep), father; 
Ovydrynp (st. Ovyarep), daughter; yaonjp, f. (st. yaorep), 
belly ; Anpjrnp (st. Anpunrep), the goddess Demeter. 


Vowels long by nature, except y and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 


ee ee - eee e its 


er 
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STEMS IN s> 


XXV.—StTEMs, Anpoo@evec, m. Demosthenes ; yeveo, 


n. race 
nom. — Anpoobévns 
e Voc. Anpoobeves 
Z| ace Anuoodévn 
= gen. Anpoobévous 
dat. Anpoobéves 





% N,V. & yévn 
s g. d. ryevouy 
n. V. & : 
? he 
5 gen. yevoy 
e dat. yéve-ot(y) 


Obs.—The final sigma of the stem is lost. between the 
vowel preceding and following it, and contraction ensues. 
Thus from the stem yever a genitive yéveo-os (cp. gener-is) 
should arise, but the sigma being lost, we get yévovs con- 
tracted from ‘yeveos. 


Vowels long by nature, except., and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 


<a eee ee ees 


me ee ee ee eee 
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MASCULINES AND FEMININES 


Il. VOWEL STEMS 


21 


XXVL—STreqms in narrow vowels ¢ and v 


STEMS, zroAs £. city; ov, m. or f. pig; aryyu, m. forearm. 


singular 


dual 


plural 


Obs.—The nominative of these nouns is generally used . 


TONM-S$ 
WON 
TONY 
TONEWS 


WON 


worn 


qWoN-oLv 


TONES 
TONES 
arONELs 
woXe-ey 
monde-ou(y) 





Cu-@y 


ov-ol(y) 


THXE-Ov 


THKES 
HHKELS 
WHE 
wIyye-wy 
wnxe-o(v) 


instead of the vocative. Thus we almost always find 6 roAcs. 


Vouvls long by nafure, except q and w«, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 


_— —— ew . 
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NEUTERS 


STEM, aovru, city 


"4 
actu 


aoTEws 


a 
actet 


act) 


aoté-ouv 





Obs.—The vowel upsilon changes to epsilon in all cases 
but the nominative singular. 


Vowels long by nature, except + and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 
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XXVIL—STEMS IN ev 


STEMS, SaciAev, m. king; Awpiev, m. Dorian 





singular 
§ 


dual 
bs 
a 
P 





plural 
: 


Obs. 1.—These stems are all masculine. 


Bacirev-s 
Bactred 
Bacthé-a 
Bactréws 
Bactre? 


Baciry 
Baciré-orv 


Baocrae or -ets 
Bacerjs or -ets 
Baoiré-as 
Bacthé-wv 


Baccred-or!v) 





Awptev-s 


Awpied 
Awpua 

Awpuas 
Awpiet 


Awpiy 


Awpvoiy 


Awpzis or -ets 
Awpuis or -eis 
Awptas 
Awptav 


Awptredor(y) 


Obs. 2.—All lose the upsilon of the stem before vowel 
case-endings, and when a vowel precedes the epsilon, contrac- 
tion commonly takes place between it and the case-endings. 


Vowels long by nature, except « and w, are marked long, unless They carry 


ee ee NE - 


the circumflez accent. 


ee ee ee ee 


ene EMM nee cs tigi ema lect 
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XXVITI.—SrTems in o and w 


mevOo, f. persuasion ; aido, f. shame; jpw, m. hero 


qe ipw-s 


qreOoe 7po-s 


we pw-a, pw 


TreOovs jpw-os 


aecOot 7p@ 


Tjpw-e 


7pw-olv 


Hpw-es 
fjpo-as 
Npw-wy - 
Hipo-oe(v) 





Vowels long by nature, excep! » and w, ore marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 
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XXIX.—OTHER IRREGULAR FORMS IN ALPHA- 
BETICAL ORDER 


IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER 


aynp 
dvep 
dp-8-p-a 
dv-5-p-0¢ 
av-5-p-t 


dy-5-p-e 


av-5-p-oty 


av-5-p-es 
ay-5-p-as 


av-6-p-@v 


av-§-pa-au(y) | Bov-cl(r) 


Bo-e 


Bo-oty 


Bo-es 
Bowv-s 
Bo-ay 


the circumflex acornt. 


youu 
yovu 
youu 
YyOVaT-0S 


g . 
yovat-t 


LU 
ryovat-e 


ryouaT-ouv 


yovarT-a 


4 
yovaT-a 
yovdT-awv 


yova-ot(v) 





Vowels long by nature, except = and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
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IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES 
IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER 


Stem |yadaxt,n.| yepas | ynpac | ypay, f. 
English milk privilege | old age 
nom. | yd\a yépas yijpas 


voc. | ydAa yépas ynpas 
ydra yépas yhpas 


singular 
; 


gen. | ydAaxr-os | yépws y7pws 
dat. | yddaxr-« | yépa 7p 





3 n. V. a. 

Ss ig.d. 
n.V. | ydAaxt-a | yépa: ypa-es 

F: ace. | yddaxt-a | yépa ypav-s 

"S| gen. | yaNaxt-wv| yepav ypa-av 
dat. | yadaki(v) | yépacc(v) ypav-ot(v) 


Vowels long by nature, except’) and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. . 
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IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES 
IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER 


Stem | yuvaie, £ 


English woman 


singular 


dual | 


plural 


dat. | yuvacn-/ 


N.V.8.| yuvate-e 


gd. | yuvase-oty 


nv. | yuvatKe-es 

ace. | yuvaix-as 
gen. | yuvan-ov 
dat. | yuvaski(y) 


dap, and| Zev, 


Sopar, n. np, n. | Ac, m 


spear Spring | Zeus 





Sdpu gap Zev-¢ 
Sopu gap Leb 
Sopu éap Al-a 


Sopar-e 
Sopat-ouv 


Sopat-a 
Sopat-a 
Sopdt-wv 
Sopa-or(yv) 


Vowels long by nature, except y and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the clroumflez acoent. 


oe oN fe eee oe ee 


28 


singular 





plural 


dat. 


L 
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IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES 
IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER 































xopvG, £. | xpear, n. 
key helmet meat 
wrel-¢ | xvédpas | xopus xpéas 
Krel-¢ | vedas | Kopu-s Kpéas 
erei-v =| xvégas | xopud-a, | xpéas 
or xopuy 
ered-05 | xvépous | xopu8-os | xpéws 
Kred-i | evépa | KopvO-. | xpéd 
Krei8-€ xopu0-e 
KreL8-otv xopu0-ouy 
KrelOes, | 
Kneis xopu-es | xpéa 
Keid-es, | xopu8-e5 | xpéa 
Kets 
Kr€t6-as, xopu0-as | xpéa 
Kies : 
Krev8-@v xopu0-wy | Kpeay 
KreELro iv) 





_— xpéa-oe(v) 


Vowels long by nature, except v, and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex acornt. 
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IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES 


IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER 


“voy and 
Kuy, ™. 


and f. 


paptu-s 
papru-s 

_ Baptup-a 
Paprup-os 
haprup-t 


Haptup-e 
papTup-otv 


KUY-€5 pdprup-es 
KUY-as paptup-as vais 


KUV-@v papTup-wy ved 


ku-ci(y) | papru-o(y) | vav-ci(y) 





Vowels long by nature, except ¢ and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflez accent. 


ae 


oe ee se 
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IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES 


IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER 


opui8, épvi, m. f. 


bird 


Spvi-s 


dpu 

Spvi-y, rarely 
dpvida 

dpvid-os 

bpvid-e 


dpvid-e 
opvtd-os 


bpvid-es, Spvecs 
opvi8-as, dpvecs 
opvtO-wy, opvé-wy 
dpvi-ot(v) 





Vowels long by nature, except 4 and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent, 
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$1 


IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES 


IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER 


e 
5 


100-€ 


qT 00-0lP 








nV. q0d-€s wupa 
"S| ace. 100-as wupa 
2 gen. 700-@V —Tupa@y 
| dat. | mo-ai(y) qupots 
i 






voaT-a 
voaT-a 
vodT-wy 


vda-o1(v) 


Vowels long by nature, except « and w, are marked long, unless (hey carry 


the circumfer accent. 


. 


32 


— eee eee ee 
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IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES 


IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER 


e e 
vio, vie, Mm. 


dpéat-e 


dpedt-ouv 


ppéat-a xeip-es 
ppéar-a xeEtp-as 
ppedt-wy | yetp-av 


ppéda-u(v) | yep-ot(v) 





eee «ee ~ - ee omer - + oe 8 oe ee 





A.— ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSION 


singular 


dual 


i 
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DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES 


XXX.—SIMPLE 


THE MOST COMMON CLASS OF ADJECTIVES 


aryabos, good 
masculine feminine 
ayabos aya0n 
ayaGé ayadn 
aryabov ayabny 
ayabod ayabns 
ayabe ayaby 
ayadu ayabe 
ayaboiy | ayaboiv 
arya Bol ayabat 
ayaous | dyads 
ayabay | ayabay 
dyabois | ayabais 


the circumfpez accent. 


neuter 


aryabov | 


aryabov 
aryaboy 
ayabod 
byabg 


ayaba 


|. ayadoty 


ayaba 
ayadd 
ayabay 
ayabois 


Vowels long by nature, except » and «, are marked long, unless they carry 
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pirsos, friendly 
ssasctine 


pirsos 
pirse | 
pirtoy 
dirlou 
Pirlo 


didiw 
didioty 


pidsoe 
dirlous | 
pidieov 
dircors diriacs | dtrlous 





Vowels long by nature, except y and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflez accent. 





co ae ee ees - 


ee ae eee ee 


Semele: Sew 
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DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES 


ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSION 


XXXL—CONTRACTED 


xptceos, golden 


xpuca 
Xpuca 
Npva dy 
xXpuacois 





Obs.—The feminine singular of adjectives in -eos con- 
tracts to eta when a consonant precedes, but to alpha 
when a vowel or rho precedes, a8: ypucéd, xpuo} but éepeéa 
(woollen), épea, dpyupéa (silvery), dpyupa. 


Vowels long by nature, except y and o, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent, 


ed 
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amos, simple 








aTrH amovy 
amrh amXovv 
anny amovy 
awrov 


aT 


XXXIIL—Many adjectives belong solely to the second 
declension having only two endings, -os for the masculine . 
and feminine and -oy for the neuter. This is the case with 
all compound adjectives. 


Vowels long by nature, extept 4 and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex acoent. 
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XXXIIL—ADJECTIVES OF THE 
ATTIC DECLENSION 





thews, gracious 
neuter 
nom Trewy 
. voc. tLewy 
= 
> ace. treay 
& gen: trem 
dat. tdew 
3 n. Vv. & treo 
— g. 2 tAE@y 
nv irvew trew 
: acc. Trews Trew 
= gen. irewy treo 
dat. treqs Trews 


Obs.—There are very few adjectives of this class, 


Vowels long by nature, except ~ and w, ere marked long, unlese they carry 
the circumflex accent, 


FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR 


B—ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD AND FIRST 


DECLENSION 


XXXIV.—Some adjectives follow the third declension 
in the masculine and neuter and form a feminine in the 
suffix -va, which combines with the stem in various ways. 


singular 


dual 


i 


HOvs, sweet 


ndeoe(y) 





"Sela 


nNoElaLy 





7 Oetas 
elas 
nOeL@y 


fBelass 


neuter 


HOU 
700 
HOU 
95€0$ 
oEt 


1 5€€ 


nOEOLy 


7déa 
0€a 
Noewy 
ndert(y) 


Vowels long by nature, except v, and w, are marked long, unless They carry 
the circumflex acornt. 


2 
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péras, black 





Obs. 1.—Adjectives like zeXAas may have the vocative the 
same as the nominative. 


Obs. 2.—Like péAas is also declined répny, répecva, réper, 
tender. 


Vowels long by nature, except » and », are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumfex accent. 


A A OS = . ee ee ———— . 


eee me eee ee 
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xaples, graceful 


yaples xapiecca | ydpvev 
xd ptev xapiecca | ydaptey 


xapievta | xapleccay | ydprev 


xaplevros | xaptécons | yaplevtos 


xapievte | yaptéoon | yaplevte 


irate | yaplevte | xaptécoa | yapievte 
xNapievrowy | xaptécoaty| yaprévrow 
yxaplevres | yxapleccas | yaplevta 
xaplevras | xaptéooas | yaplevta 
xXaplévrwy | xaptecoay | xaptévtwy 


xapleci(v) | yapreocais| xapiect(y) 





Obs. 1.—This is a very rare class of adjectives in Attic. 


Obs. 2.—The formation of the dative plural masculine and 
neuter is to be noted. 


Vowels long by nature, excepts, and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 
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AANV.—PARTICIPIAL STEMS IN -yr. 


hicas, loosing (with reference to past time) 





nt 
3 acc. 
2 gen. 

dat. 


my.a! Avcayre 


dual 





gd 
n. ¥. 
EB pace 
3 
a, | gen. 
dat. 


Avoas 
Atoavra 
Adoavros 


AdoavTs 


AVC ayYToOLY 


P 4 
AvoayrTes 


£ 
AUVoayTas 


AVoaYTwY 


Ndcaat(y) 


AVoaca 
AUoacay 
AVodons 


hicdon 


£ =~ 
Avocacat 

e £_ e@ 
AUvoacas 
AVeacor 


AVodoats 





ASoay 
AVoay 
Adoavros 


AvoayTs 


Z 
AvoaytTe 


AVeayroLy 


Z 
Avoavra 

y 4 
AvcayvTa 
AVoavrwry 


Ndoact(y) 


Obs.—In the dual number Atvavre and Avedvrow may be 


used as feminine. 


' Vowecs lozg by nature, except x and w, are marked long, wnless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 
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AvOeis, loosed (with reference to past time) 







































Avbets | AvOcioa rAuOEey 
AvGevTa AvOEtoav rAvOey 
AvGEevTOS AvOeions AvOGevros 
AvOEvTe AvOEtoy Avbévte 
AvOEevTeE AvOeioa AvOEevre 
AvGevrow | AvOelcaw | AvOEevTOLY 
AvOEevTES AvOetoas AvOEévTa 
AvOEevras AvOetaas AvOévra 
AvGevTrwy AvGetcov | AvOGEvToY 
AvOeiot(y) | AvOelcats | AvOcio(y) 





Obs.—In the dual number AvOévre and AvOevrow may be 
used as feminine. 


Vowels long by nature, excest «+ and w, are marked long, unless they carry - 
the circumflex accent. : 


ALS Se AO ee one lf . sais eta 
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Aveor, loosing (of present time) 


masculine feminine neuter 










Ado» Avovca Avoy 
Adovra Avoucay AVoy 
AVovTOS Avovens Adovros 
dwvovrs AvovoyH AvorTs 


, 4 
Avovre AvovTe 






AvVOovToLY AvVovrouw 













AXdovres AYoveas AWorra 
Avorras Avoveas AvorTa 
AvVOYTwY AVoucaY ADorTAY 






Avovar(y) | Avovcats Adover(v) 





Obs.—In the dual number Afovre and Avovrow may be 
used as feminine. 


Vowels long by nature, except q and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumfles accent. 


ee er ee ene ee eee 
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d:d0vs, offering (present time) 


S50v05 
d:SovTa 
d:Sovros 


dcdovte 


d:dovte 


écdovrouw 


dcdovres 
d:Sovras 
d:d0vTav 


b:d00e6(v) 


used as feminine. 


feminine 


dtd50vca 
d:d00cap 


dd0vens 
d:S0ve7 


d:d500vca 


d:dovcaty 


SSo0vcas 
d:d0veas 
ddove ov 


did0vcass 


the circumfles accent. 


S:d0v 
S<56vros 
d:dovre 


dcSovre 


dSdévrow 


d:S0vra 
d:d0vrTa 
ddovTray 


b800e1(y)- 





Ols.—In the dual number didovre and S:ddvroww may be 


Vowels long by nature, except's, and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
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Secxvis, showing (present time) 
masculine feminine 


if 
n. ¥. Secavis 


] # 
acc. dSecxvivra 


3 
5 
a.) 


SerxvuvTos 


SecxvuvTe 





n.v.a.| dSecavivre 


| Becavdvrow 


| Secavivres 
SecavivTas 
Secavivrev 


Setxvicr(v) 


deuxvica 
derxvioay 
decxviens 


Secxvion 


Seuxvicd 


Setxvicaw 


Secxvicat 


| Seuxvucas 


beLKVUC OP 


= 
OeLKVUCALS 


45 


neuter 


Serevuv 
dSecavuv 
SecxvuvTos 


SecxvuyTt 


Secxvurre 


¥ 
O€LAVUVTOLY 


SecavuvTa 
SetxvurTa 


SecxvurTev 


dexvice(v) 


Obs.—In the dual number Secxvivre and Secxvtvrocy may 


be used as feminine. 


Vowels long by nature, except 4 and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumfex acosné 
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XXXVL—PARTICIPIAL STEMS IN -or 


NeAuKWS, having loosed 
masculine feminine néuter 


nv. | AeAuKes NeAXvKVIa =| _ AeAUKOS 
&S Jace. | AeAvKoTa | AeAvKVIaY | AEAUKOS 
E gen. | AeAvKOTOS | AeAvKUias | AeAUKOTOS 

dat. | NeAvKOTs NerAvavla | AeAvKoTE 


n. v. a| AeAvKOTE NAUKA NeAUKOTE 


d 
aR 
p. 


AeAvKoTow | NeAvKviaww | AeAUKOTOLY 





n.v. | AeAvKOTES | ReAUKVIaL | AEAVKOTA| 


acc. NeAUKOTaS | AeXUAVIAS | NEAUKOTA 


plural 


gen. | AeAvKcT@Y | AcAuUKULdY | AeAUKOTWY 


dat. | AeAvadoe(v) | NeAvEvias | NeAUKOGL(y) 


Obs.—In the dual number AcAvxdre and AeAvxoroww may 
be used as feminine. . 


Vowels long by nature, except » and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflez accent, 
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C.—ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION | 


XXXVIL—Some adjectives follow the third declension 
entirely. 
evyerys, well-born 


evryevés 
evyevés 
Evyevots 


evyevet 


evyevij 


evryevoty 


evryevets 
evryevets evyeri} 


evryevay evryevay 


evyevé-ot(v) | evryevé-ot(v) 


Vowels long by nature, except 4 and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent 


. ome were . a . —_— = . - cere 





ee emma oe ere ee oe eee 
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 ebdpew, kindly 


masculine and 





fe neuter 

nv. evdpwor evddpov 

s ace. euppor-a evdpov 

5 gen. evdpov-os evppov-os 
dat. evppov-t evppov-t 
Rv. a | evppor-e evdpov-e 
g. d. evppov-ouv evppov-owv 
nV. etpov-es evppov-a 

F: ace. evppov-as etppov-a 

"'& | gen. evdpov-wy evdpov-wy 
dat. evppo-at(y) evppo-cu(v) 


Vowels long by nature, except vr, and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflez accent, 


= we ew oe 
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pellov, greater 


masculine and feminine 


pelfov 

pelCova or pelfw 
pelCovos 

peifove 


pelCove 


- pectovowy 


poetCoves or petLous 


pelfovas or peiLous 


pecloveav 
peifor(y) 





poetCov 
yetfor 
pelfovos 


peilove 


pellove 
peclovou 


petCova or peifoo 
peiCova or petla 
pecCovey 
pelCoor(y) 


Obs. 1.—Only in comparative stems have we the shorter 
forms like pei{w alternating with long like meifova. 

Obs. 2.—The shorter forms are found only in the accu- 
sative singular masculine, and the nominative, vocative, and 
accusative plural. 


Vowels long by nature, except y and w, are marked long, uniess they carry 
the circumflex accent. 
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XXXVIILL—Many adjectives have only one termination, 
the neuter being alien to their meaning, or not compatible 
with their stem. Thus as there are no neuter substantives 
with a palatal stem, so the adjectives in palatal stems have 
no neuter forms. Ack, of the same age (st. nA); aprag, 
rapacious (st. apray). 

AAXIX.—Certain adjectives are irregular in declension. 
Of these the two following are most commonly met with :— 


qoXus, much, stems zroAv and zroAXo 


masculine 


TOAUS 


qroNuy 
WOAXOV 


TOKO 


' Obs.—The plural meaning many is quite regular woAAo/, 
woAAai, roAAa. 





péyas, great, stems peya and peyano 


feminine 


peyary 


peyady 
peyadnyv 
peyahns 
peyary 





Obs.—The plural is quite regular peydAor, peydAar, peydra 


Vowels long by nature, except», and w, ore marked long, untess they carry 
the circumflex accens. 
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XL.—COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


(1.) The most common method is to add to the stem the 
. suffix -repos, -repa, -repov to form the comparative, and -raros, 
-TaT, -tatov to form the superlative degree. In omicron 
stems the stem-vowel is lengthened to omega, if the pre- 
ceding syllable is short or common. 






comparative 









superlative 








xodpos, light | xoupo | xoudo-repos | xovdo-ratos 
copes, wise | copo | copa-tepos | soda-tatos 
yAucus, sweet | yuu ' yAuxe-Tepos | yAuKd-TaTos 
péras, black | pedrav | peAdy-repos | peddv-Taros 
cans, dear | capea | cadéo-tepos | scadpéc-taros 
| paxap, happy | paxap | paxdp-tepos | paxdp-tatos 





Some stems in -aco seem to drop the omicron as: 


ryepasos, aged =—»s yepato =yepai-repos =—-yepai-Tatos 
qanawos, ancient madato wadai-repos tadal-ratos 
axoAatos, slow sxodato ayoNai-Tepos oyoXal-TaTos 


Some other stems seem to change o into az, as: 
mpe@os, carly Tmpwo Mpwal-TEpos Mpwat-TaTos 
dyrios, late = orto Oftai-repos = ofrtal-ratos 


Fowels long by nature, except 4 and w, are marked long, valess they carry 
the circumfez accent, 
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XLIL—(2) Stems in -oy, and a very few others, have 
-<orepos and -craros. 






positive stem comparative superlative 


copper, prudent | cwdppov | cwhpov-éorepos | cwPpov-éotaros 
evvous, kindly |evvoo | evvoverepos (for | edvoteraros (for 
evvo-éoTEpos evvo-éaTatos) 


XLIL—Another ending is -fwv for comparatives, and 

_ seotos for superlatives. This is very rare, but the words in 

which it occurs are commonly met with. The mode of 

formation from the stem must be taken on trust for the 
present. 







superlative 





98-to TOS 
TAX-LOTOS 


péy-LoTOS 
Obs.—For the inflexion of the comparatives of this class 
see p. 49, 


Vowels long by nature, except v, and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumylez accent. 
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XLIL—IRREGULAR COMPARISON 


positive comparative superlative 
aryaQds, good — — 
; apelvoy — 
— Gptoros 
Berrtov BéXroros 
xpelrrwy (superior) | xpaturtos 
xaxos, bad caxtov KAKLOTOS 
xelpwv (delerior) | yelpuoros (deterrimus) 


qtrey (inferior) qxvora n.pl. as adv. 


pixpos, small pixporepos pixpotaros 
pelo — 
GALyos, little — GALyoTos 
éXdrrwy éLaxtrros 
qToXus, much arNelay TNELTTOS 
xanros, beautiful | cadrAfov KaddAdoros 
Pedros, easy =| deoy pgoros 
€xOpos, hostile éyO-twv &xO-trros 
aicypos, base aicy-twy aloy-urTos 
ayes, painful | adytov adywrros 


an A «en 


(apo, before) aporepos (prior) | mparos (primus) 


Vowels long Ly nature, except 4 and w, ore marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 
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XLIV.—ApDvrERBS, Adverbs are derived from adjectives 
by affixing -ws to the stem. Stems in omicron drop this 
vowel: didro-s, adv. piA-ws. In stems of the third declension 
the -ws is affixed to that form of the stem which occurs 
in the genitive singular, rayi-s, genitive tayéos, swift ; 
adverb rayé-ws; ogqdijs, genitive cadé-os, clear; adverb 
cadé-ws, contracted cadids. Contraction occurs only when 
the genitive also is contracted. 


XLV.—ComPaRIsON OF ADVERBS. As a rule the com- 
parative of an adverb is the neuter accusative singular of the 
comparative of the adjective, and its superlative the neuter 
accusative plural of the superlative of the adjective, as: 


copus, wisely, coputepov, more wisely, copurata, most wisely. 


ALVI.—NvuMERALS. The first four cardinal numerals are 
declined : eis, one; Svo, two; tpeis, three ; rérrapes, four: 





nom. el-s pia & 

acc. &y-a play & n. a. duo 

gen. év-0s pds év-ds g. d. Svoty 

dat. év-i pod ep 

nom. Tpets tpl-a | rérrap-es rértTap-a 
acc. Tpels tpl-a | rétrap-as Tértap-a 
gen. Tpt-av TETTAP-WV 

dat. Tpt-ci(v) TéTTap-ol(v) 


Like «fs are declined ovdeis, ovdenia, ovdev, and pndels, 
undepia, pndev no one, both of which negatives have a plural. 


Vowels long by nature, except » and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 


cee ee eee amet ee At 
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XALVIL—THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS 





XLVIIL—There is no true personal pronoun of the third 
person in Greek. The nominative is expressed in various 
ways, and for the accusative, genitive, and dative we find the 
following :— 


» 4 » £ “9 9 
auTouvs auTas auTa 


QUTOVY avTa@Y avUTor 
aurois avtTais avurois 





The nominative (sing. atros, avr7, atrd, pl. avrot, avrai, 
avrd) has the meaning self, a sense which it also receives in 
the oblique cases in certain circumstances. 


Fowels long by nature, except » and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 
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XLIX.—The possessive pronouns are éuds, éuy, eudv, my, 
mine ; HpeTEpos, a, ov, our; TOS, oF, Tv, thy, thine; Vpéerepos, 
a, ov, your, They are declined like adjectives, but ods and 
tpérepos have no vocative. 


L.—The principal demonstrative pronouns are d6¢, %6¢, 
706, this ; odros, airy, rovro, this; and éxeivos, éxeivn, éxeivo, 
that, yonder. 66¢ is declined like the definite article, the 
suffix S€ being added to each case. éxetvos is declined like 
aurés. The forms of otros are :— 


ovros 

TOUTOV 
o 

TOUTOU 


TOUT@ 


TOUTW 


TOUTOLY 


ovrot 
0 
TOUTOUS 


TOUTWY 


TOUTOLS 


TOUT® 


, 
TOUTOLY 


auras 


TAUTAS 


TOUTWY 


TAUTQALS 


the circumflex accent. 


TOUTW 


TOUTOLW 


[| 
TauTa 

a 
TaAUuTa 
TOUTWY 


TOUTOLS 





Vowels long by natuxe, except », and w, are marked long, unless they carry 


. = oe ——e ae ED 


-- = oe 
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LL.—The reflexive pronouns are declined as follows :— 


FIRST AND SECOND PERSONS 


= A RC ae AO eae es nem aan 





sing. myself sing. thyself 

pl. ourselres pl. yourselves 
acc. | duaurov, -7y TeauToY, -4v | 
gen. | duaurov, -is GEavToV, -7S | 
dat. duaurss, 7} TeauT@, -7 | 
acc. | suas avrous,-ds| opas avtous, -ds 

e a > a ec [a o a 

gen. | nuov avTov ULOY aUvToY 
dat. | npty avtois, -ais| vpiy avtois, -ats 





Obs.—The contracted forms cavrov, cavrjv, cavrov, cav- 
TiS, TavtTy, cavTy are in Attic writers the more usual. 


Vowels long by nature, except + and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent 


cee ee 


y 
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THIRD PERSON 


sing. himself, herself, itself ; pl. themselves 


ee eee eee - eee 


, e / e L4 

éavrov éauvtn» éauTo 
a e@ a e A 
éavrov éauTijs éavtov 


éavt@ éavT éauT@ 


€autous éavTras  éauTa 


@ a @ a a 
€avTov €auvT@y éauTov 


e a e a e a“ 
E€AUTOLS €AUTaALS €AUTOLS 





Obs. 1.—The contracted forms atréy, atryv, atrov, atrys, 
etc., are in Attic writers the more usual. 


Obs. 2.—For plural éavrév has sometimes these forms :— 
acc. odas avrovs, auras, 
gen. opwv avrov. 
dat. odioww avrois, atrais. 
Obs. 3.—The indirect reflexive pronoun is used, e.g. when 
@ person speaks of somebody else doing something to him. 
The singular forms when not in an emphatic position are 
enclitics. 


Vowels long by nature, except v, and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumAfer accent. 
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LIL.—The forms of the reciprocal pronoun each other are :-— 


a\Anrw 
adAnXoW 


| masculine 
7 nom. és 
2 acc. ov 
= gen. ov 
dat. @ 
! 3 nom. °") 
3 dat. oly 
: nom. ot 
3 acc. ous 
a e 
2, gen. ov 
dat. ols 





GAA Le 
aAAnNAOLY 


GAAnAds = GAAAa 
GAA ev adAPAwD 
GrAnrats GAAS 


feminine 


als 





Obs.— The enclitic zp is often attached, giving a stronger 


sense as dozep, who just, or precisely who. 


Vowels tong by nature, except » and », are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 


on oo ~_- ~ ao das ~ 
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° 


LIV.—The interrogative pronoun has the same stem as 
the indefinite pronoun, from which it is distinguished only 
by the accent. Interrogative, ris, m. and f.; 74 n. Inde- 
finite, res, m. and f.; rT n 


nom. | tiés rl TES Tt 
acc. tlva rl TLVa Te 


gen. | Tivos or rod | Tuvds or Tou 


dat. | tive or te | rent or Te 


rive 


TLVvVOW 


tiva | tevés  tivd or attra 
tlva | Twds Tivd Or attra 
TLUOY 


tict(v) 





Vowels tong by nature, except « and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circusfez accent, 


t 
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‘The relative pronoun ds and the indefinite pronoun z«s are 
declined together to form a relative pronoun doris, s7res, 6 Ty 
whosoever, whatsoever ; often also with the same meaning as 


the Latin phrase quippe qut. . 
nom, dors ATU 
de 4 @ 
S ace. évTwa hvriwva 
= en. Stov WOTLYOS 
= & ” 
dat. Srp jrive 
ao n. a. wTLve OTe 
= 
= g. d Stow Stow 
| 
$ 
& on 
nom. oireves aiTeves 
~ acc. ovoTivas dorias 
Seo 
Eo gen. oTm@y oT oy 
dat. Stats aloriot(v) 





Obs.—The irregular forms of this relative should be care 
fally noted. , 


Voweis long by nature, except 4 and w, are marked long, unless (hey carry 
the circumfex accent. 
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LVIL—The following forms of eZvaz, to be, will serve as an 


example of the conjugation in -u. 


INDICATIVE 


el-pl 

ef 
éo-ri(v) 
éo-rov 
éo-tov 
éo-péy 
éo-ré 


ei-ai(v) 
















#2) 







no 
9 b> = 69 8D Oo BD Mm 










TR 










éo-opat 
éo-e8 
éo-Tat 
éo-eoOov 
éo-eaBov 
éc-dpueba 
éa-eo Oe 
€o-ovTat 







. y OY 
9 bo = G9 b> 69 8D 








IMPERATIVE 
singular dual plural 
2. to-O4 €oT-oy éo-Te 
3. €o-Tw é€oT-wvy oyr-wy 


Vowels long by nature, except 4 and w, cre marked long, unless ey carry 
the circumflex accent. 
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tT! 


y 


1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 


T 


éo-oluny 
€o-010 
Eo-olTo 
€o-otc Gov 
éo-olc Ony 
éo-oipe0a 
éo-o1c Ge 
€o-OlvTO 


~~ YY 
© bo mt Go bo OO BD me 





INFINITIVE 
present ' future 
el-vat | éo-eo Oat 
PARTICIPLES 
present future 


tA 9 w ? s 
WY oVoa ov | €O-OfEVOS, 7, OV 


Vowels iong by nature, exorpt 4 and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumfles accent. 
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VERBS IN 2 


LVIIL—Verbs in -w are classified according to the final 
letter of the verb-stem in the same way as we arranged | 
the substantives Thus we can form at once two great 
groups, ¢.g.— 


(1) Verbs whose verb-stems end in a vowel. 
(2) Verbs whose verb-stems end in a consonant. 


The former of these classes is much more simple than 
the latter. Consonant stems are often so altered in the 
present and imperfect tenses that you will not be able at 
first to assign them to their proper classes. The succeeding 
pages will give you examples of verbs in -w arranged in 
groups of which the following is a synopsis. 


L VOWEL-STEMS 


narrow vowels 4, uv, au, ev, ov uncontracted. 
open vowels a, e, o contracted. 


IL CONSONANT-STEMS 


palatal mutes, x, ¥, x: 
dental mutes, 7, 5, 0. 

labial mutes, ar, 8, ¢. 
liquids and nasals, X, p, 4, v. 


Norg.—The expressions strong and weak which you will find applied 
to tenses may be best explained by examples from English. Thus bore, 
took, sank, are the strong past tenses of bear, take, sink ; but neared, 
baked, linked, are the weak past tenses of near, bake, link, 


Vowels long by nature, except » and w, are marked long, unless they corry 


the circumflex accent. 
F 


_ 
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VERBS 
VoOWEL-STEMS. IL Uncontracted 
Ava, I loose 





INDICATIVE 


present imperfect 
i-w €--ov 
AU-eus é-rv-e¢ 
hv-er é-Av-e(v) 
AV-eTov | é-Ad-erov 
hv-erov | €-Av-éTny 
AU-opev €-d-opev 
AU-eTe é-v-eTe 
Av-over(v) é-\o-ov 


w2 


y iO 
cobs obo oo bo 


if 
AU-o-@ 

4 
AU-o-€¢9 

= 
AU-c-€4 

ff 
AU-o-eTor 

lf 
AU-o-eToV 

‘4 
AU-o-oper 

F 
AU-o-eTe 

if 
AU-c-over(v) 


wT 


y Oo 
wh ow bo te bo 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE 


singular dual plural 
2. AD-e XU-erov AU-eTe 


3. X0-érw X0-ér or Av-orvTaery 


Vowels long by nature, except » and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflez accent, . 


ree ee ee we ee 


» 
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IN QO 
ACTIVE VOICE 
verb-stem Av 
rd-w . Ad-orpe 
dd-ys rd- oes 
rd-y. rd-o8 
dd-nTov Xd-osTov 
Ad-nTov Ad-olrny 
Ad-wpev Ad-o1pev 
AU-nre rAV-ovre 
rAd-wad(y) dd-ovey 
AI-o-onpee 
NU-c-085 
AV-o-o8 
Xd-c-orrov 
Av-o-olrny 
dd-c-ospev 
_ A-o-ouTe 
XU-o-ovey 
INFINITI 
present a future 
AV-eev AV-o-euv 
present PARTICIPLES finite 
AU-wy, AV-ovea, AD-ov | AV-o-wy, AU-c-ovea, AD-o-op 
st. AvovT st. AVoovT 


Vowels long by nature, except » and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accené 
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VERBS 
VowEL-Stems. IL Uncontracted 
Adu, I loose 
INDICATIVE 
aorist 
&-NU-o-a 
€-XU-o-as 
é-dv-o-€(v) 
é-XS-o-aTov 
é-XU-o-aTny 
é-AU-o-apev 
é-rb-c-ate 
€-AU-o-ay 
perfect pluperfect 
Aé-AU-K-a é-Ne-AU-K- 
Xé-AU-K-as é-Ne-AV-K-NS 
Aé-Av-K-€(v) é-Ne-Av-x-€4(v) 
Ne-Av-K-aTov | é-Ne-AvU-K-ETOY 
Ae-Av-x-aTov | é-Ne-Au-K-éryV 
Ne-Av-x-apey | é-Ae-AU-K-Epev 
Ne-AU-K-aTE é-Ne-AU-K-eTE 
Ne-Av-n-aore(y) | €-Ae-AU-K-EvaY 


stem XTC 


1 
2 
3 
D2 
3 
Pl 
2 
3 





Wanting in vowel-stems. Has the same 
endings as imperfect in indicative and as 
the present in other moods 


strong 
- aorist 


strong Wanting in vowel-stems. Have the same. 
perf. and endings as weak perfect and pluperfect 
pluperfed respectively . 


Vowels long by nature, except s and w», ere marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 


rd-o-w 
rd-o-n5 
U-o-7 
Ad-o-nTov 
Xd-o-nTov 
AJ-c-wpev 
Ad-o-nTe 

_ rd-c-wor(v) 


e-rAU-K-w 
Ne-AU-K-9- 
Ne-AU-0e77 
Ae-AU-K-NTOV 
e-AU-K-N TOV 
Ne-AU-K-w EV 
Ne-AU-K-N TE 
Ne-Av-K-woe(y) 








OPTATIVE. 


Ad-c-ayps 
AS-o-eras 
rd-c-ere(v) 
dd-o-acroy 
AV-o-aiTny 
Ad-c-atpev 
AS-c-asTe 
XU-o-evay 


Ae-AV-K- Ol pt 
Ae-AV-K-OLS 
Ae-AV-K-08 
Ne-AU-K-OLTOV 
Ae-Av-x-olrny 
Ae-Av-K-olev 
ANe-AV-K-o8TE 
Ne-AV-K-OLEY 













AORIST IMPERATIVE 


singular dual plural 
2 ADU-c-ov ' XV-o-aTov AU-o-aTe 
3 AU-c-aTw AvU-o-aTov NU-o-dyToY 
2 V 
aorist INFINITIVE perfect 
AV-o--at Ne-AU-K-Evat 
: PARTICIPLES 
aorist perfect 
AXd-g-as, AV-c-doa, Ae-Au-KwWS, NE-AU-KULA, 
AU-c-av NeE-AV-KOS 


eee ee; 
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VERBS 
VOWEL-STEMS. IL Uncontracted 
Adopas, I loose 
TENSES INDICATIVE 
present imperfect 
present | S1 |] Av-opas é-Xv-ouny 
and 2 AU-e8 é-X-ov 
imperfect, 3 dv-eras é-Ab-eTo 
stemxr5 | D2 | rAv-ecOor é-2v-er ov 
3 XU-eo Gov é-Av-és Onv 
Pl Av-one8a é-v-dpea 
2 AU-eobe é-Av-eobe 
3 AU-ovras é-X.0-ovTo 
future, Si dU-o-opat 
gan Neo 2 | Av-o-es 
3 AU-o-erTas 
D2 Av-o-eoOov 
3 Av-o-eoOov 
Pl Av-c-opeba 
2 AD-a-ecGe 
3 AU-c-ovTas 
IMPERATIVE 
singular dual plural 
2 AV-ov Av-eoGov Av-eabe 
3 Av-éc Bw Av-€o Ow Av-ec Owy 


Vowels long by nature, except vr, and w, ore marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 
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IN 2 
Mippie VOoIcE 


for myself 


| OPTATIVE 


Av-olpny 
AV-o10 
AT-osTO 
Ad-orc Boy 
Av-ola Any 
Av-olpeOa 
AV-o1c Be 
AV-owvTo 


AU-o-otuny 
 Ad-o- o10 
AU-c-o1TO 
Ad-o-o1c Boy 
Av-c-ola Ony 
Av-c-olpeba 
AV-c-o1c be 


£ 
AU-c-oLvTo 





INFINITIVE 


present future 
Av-eo Oat Av-o-eobas 
PARTICIPLES 


present future 
AU-dpevos, -7, -Ov AU-c-OpeV0S, -7, -ov 


Towels long by nature, except « and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumfex accent. 
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VOWEL-STEMS. 


VERBS 
L Uncontracted 


Avopat, I loose, 





















TENSES 





weak 
aorist, Sl 
stem Ave 2 


D 2 
3 


perfect 
Aé-Av- pas 
-Av-oae 
Aé-AvU-TaAL 
Aé-Av-o Gov 
ré-Av-cOov 
Ae-Av-peBa 
rAé-Av-cHe 
r-Av-vTaL 











perfect, 
stem AcAue 


INDICATIVE 


pluperfect 


Ae-AU-o-opat 
Ne-Av-c-e1, Ee. 


aorist 
é-AU-0-dyeny 
é-rXV-o-w 
é-\v-c-aTo 
é-rd-c-ac Gov 
é-Av-o-aaOny 
é-Av-o-dpueBa 
é-rv-c-aobe 
é-rb-c-ayro 


é-Ne-AV-peNy 
é-Xé-AU-cO 
é-Xé-AU-TO 
é-ré-Au-c Gov 
€-Ne-AV-c Onv 
é-Ne-AV-peOa 
é-Xé-Av-0 Be 
é-Xé-AvU-vTO 

















strong aorist wanting in vowel-stems 
IMPERATIVE 
singular dual plural 
tae 2. XD-o-aL Ad-c-acOov = Av-a-acbe 
3. Av-c-doOw Av-c-acbwy Av-c-dcbwy 
feck 2. X€-AU-GoO. Né-Av-cOov =—s-_—CXE-Av-oGe 
Pe. 3. Ne-Av-cOw = =re-AV-cOwy =—_—e-AV-c Ow 


ee a eS eC Ee ES a = 
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IN 2) 
Mrpp_eE VOICE 
for myself 
SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE 
A-o-wpas AU-o-aluny 
Ad-o-n XU-c-ato 
AU-o-nTas AU-c-atTo 
AU-o-no Bo AU-c-aro Boy 
Ad-o-no Boy Av-o-alc Onv 
Av-o-wpeba Av-o-alpeba 
AU-o-nobe AU-c-arabe 
Ad-o-wvras AU-o-atvro 
Ne-Av-pévos @ Ae-Av-pévos elny 
“Rs eins 
ein 
Ae-Av-péva Frov - Ae-Av-pévw elroy 
TOV elrny 
Ae-Av-pwévoe Gpev Ae-Av-pévos elev 
elte 
eley 
Ae-Av-o-olpny 
Ae-Av-c-ot0, &e. 
INFINITIVE 
aorist perfect future perfec 
Av-c-acOat Ae-Av-o Bar Ae-AU-c-eo bas 
PARTICIPLES 
aorist perfect Suture perfect 
AU-c-apevos, 7, ov Ré€-Av-pLEVvOS, 7, OV wanting 
Vowels long by nature, except + and #, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 


ey 
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VERBS 
VoweEL-Stems. IL Uncontracted 
identical with the middle except in 
Adopas, 
INDICATIVE 
é-Av-O-ny 
é-Av-6-ns 
é-Av-b-n 
é-Av-0-nTov 
é-Au-0-nrny 
é-Av-0-npev 
é-AU-0-nTe 
é-AU-0-noav 


yg +O wn 
bo ms] oo bo et OD BD OD BD 








weak 


future, 
stem AvOno 


T 


Av-Oyo-opat 
Av-Oyo-e4, &e. 


strong aorist Wanting in vowel-stems. Has the 
same endings as weak aorist 


Wanting in vowel-stems. Has the 
same endings as weak future 


strong future 


IMPERATIVE 
singular dual plural 
2. Av-8-nTe Av-6-nrov Av-6-nrTe 
3. Av-0-n7w Av-6-nrwy Au-6-évTov 


Obs.—The termination of the second person singular im- 
perative of the strony aorist passive is -0. 


Verbal adjectives | 
Au-Tds, Av-T7, Av-Tov, able, or fit to loose, or to be loosed. 
AXv-Téos, Av-Téa, Av-TEov, necessary to be loosed. 


Towels long by nature, execpt v, and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 
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IN 0 
PASSIVE VOICE 
aorist and tenses derived from aorist 











I am loosed 

SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE 
Av-0-@ Av-6-elny 
Av-G-Fs Av-6-eins 
Av-9-7 Av-6-eln 
Av-6-ATov Av-6-etrov 
Au-0-Frov Av-9-elrny 
Av-0-dpev Au-6-eiper 
Av-6-re Av-8-ciTe 
Av-6-aar(y) Av-6-eley 






Av-Ono-oluny 
Av-Ono-oro, &e. 


aoe INFINITIVE weak future 
Av-6-Fvas Av-Ono-er Oar 
, PARTICIPLES filuve 
Au-8-eis, Av-etga, Au-Oev Au-0-naodpevos, 9, ov 


THE AUGMENT 

The e which is prefixed in the historical tense of the indica- 
tive mood of Ate is called the augment. All verbs beginning 
in a consonant have an augment of this form. It is called the 
syllabic augment. 

When a verb begins with a vowel, the vowel is lengthened 
in the historical tenses of the indicative mood. Thus 

a becomes ct becomes ft av becomes 7 

€ » voy», ov Ob » 

o » © ay 86 ev » yu 
This is called the temporal augment. 
7, , T v, and «, ov, remain without augment, 


Vowels long by nature, execpt and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent, 
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VERBS IN 0 


VOWEL-STEMS. II. Contracted 


ActTIvE VOICE 
Tipaw, contracted rine, I honour ; rrovéw, contracted 


aro, I make ; Sydow, contracted Syr0, I show 
PRESENT AND IMPERFECT TENSES 


S1 
2 
3 
D2 
3 
Pil 
2 
3 
S11] értpoy 
2| értpas 
8 | értpa 
D2, ériparoy 
3 ériparny 
Pl1| éripopey 
2| éripate 
3 | értpoy 


qo 
qTOLEts 
Toes 
qOLetToV 
qroLetT or 
qTOLOUpEY 


WOLELTE 


trovovat(y) 


évrotouy 
ézrolets 
ézroles 
érrovetrov 
érrotetTny 
éTroLoupLeEV 
érrovetTe 


érrotouv 


dno 
dnNois 
Snot 
dnXovrToy 
dnX0vTOY 
SnAovpev 
SndrovTe 
dnrobat(y) 


Siow 


éS7Xous 
éd7Xov 
éSnXovrov 
éSnXovTnv 





 &dnrooper | 


édnrovre 
éd7jXour 


Vowels long by nature, except «and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 
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VERBS IN 0 
VOWELSTEmMS. IL Contracted 
PASSIVE VOICE 


tipdopar, contracted tiz@puat; trotéopyas contracted 


motovpas ; Sndoopae contracted Snrovpat 
PRESENT AND IMPERFECT TENSES 


wT 


ry 


1 
2 
3 
D2 
3 
1 
2 
3 


éripapny 
ETL 

éri ato 
éripacbov 
éripacOnv 
éTipwpueba 
éripacbe 


éTip@vTo 


TroLvoupar 


TOLel 


WoLetTat 


_qoveta Gov 


moteta Bov 
mrovovupeba 
arovetabe 


qwolovuvrat 


érrovovupny 
é7roLov 
érroetTo 
évroveta Gov 
érrovela Ony 
érrovovpeba 
érroveta Ge 


érrovovuvTo 


édnXovpnv 
ednrod 
éSnXovTo 
€dnXota Poy 
ednrXovc nv 
édnrovpeba 
édnr\00a Ge 


€bnXovvTo 





Vowels long by nature, except v, and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the elrcumfiex acornt, 
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VERBS IN 0 
VowEL-Stems. II. Contracted 
ACTIVE VOICE 
risaw, contracted tia, I honour ; rrovéw, contracted 7rov, 


I make ; 5ndow, contracted 5nra, J show 
SUBJUNCTIVE AND OPTATIVE Moops — 





S1 | tipo TOL dno 
2 | ripas TOs Sndots 
3 | rive Ton Snot 
D2 | tiparov TOUnTOY SndX@rTov 
3 | tiparoy _ WouTov SnX@roy 
Pl | tipapey TOUDpLeV Sn apev 
2 | ripare Tounre dnA@rTe 
Tipwov) momat(y) Snooty) 
S1 | tineny movoiny SnXoinv 
2 | ripens qovoins SnrXoins 
Tin qotoin dno 
D2 | Tip@roy qovotTov dnXotrov 
3 | tiperny ToloiThny Snrolrny 
Pl | ripppev ToLotpey | dnote 
2 | rip@re qTOLotre dnXoire 
2 | Tiz@ey qrotvoley dnNoteyv 


Vowels long by nature, cxcept.y and w, are marked long, uniess they carry 


the circumfex accent, 


ee ee 


ee 


me ER ec acer PE IES EE EE EE EEL TEND 


T 


ry o 
w to mm 6 8 Oo b> om 


=| 


0 
w ND = oF 8d 69 8D 


rd 


FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR 


VERBS IN 0 
VowEL-StTems. II Contracted 
PASSIVE VOICE 


Tippee 
Tima 
TLaTaL 
Tipac ov 
TipacOov 
Tipapeda 
Tipacbe 


TLUWYTAL 


Tipopny 
Timo 
TLUL@TO 
tip@o Bo 
TipmaOny 
Tipppela 
tip@o be 
TLUL@UYTO 


TOLMpPAL 
Tow 
TOLjTat 
mrounoOov 
moujoGor 
o 
totmpeba 
mownobe 


TOLWVT At 


Tovoluny 
1T0t0tO 
TOLOLTO 
qrovotc Gov 
0 
tovoicOny 
tovoipeba 
qrovoig Ge 


ITOLOLYTO 


Tipaopas, contracted tipdmas, &ec. &e. 
SUBJUNCTIVE AND OPTATIVE Moops 


bn dpas 
dnrot 
SnrOrTas 
dndA\ao boy 
nro boy 
Snr\opeba 
Snr\a00e 
Sn\avras 


Snrolpny 
dot 
dnXoiTo 
dnote Boy 
dnrole Ony 
dnrolpeba 
dnroic be 
dnXolvro 


Vowels long by nature, except « and aw, ave marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 
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VERBS IN 2 
VOWEL-STEMS. II Contracted 
Active VoIce 


Tide, contracted tina, I honour ; rovéw, contracted zrove, 
I make ; &ndow, contracted Syr0, I show 


IMPERATIVE Moop 


tla qrolet ~ SijXov 
TipaT@ TOLELTO dnAovTM 
Tiaroy ToLeLTOY SnXovTov 
Tipdrov qrovel Tay dnXovToV 
Tiare qrovetre SndovTe 


TiL@VTWY  TToLOUYTMY SnNovyTwy 


INFINITIVE 


Thay qrovety Sndovy 


PARTICIPLE 
TiLOY, OCA, Troy, TOLOvGA, Snr, Snrovea, 
TLLOV qovovy dnXovv 
future tipnow Towjow Snr\wow 
perfect rettunxa wemroinxa SednAwKa 


Powels long by nature, except 4 and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex uccent. 


ee a + _ 





——_— 


Suture 
perfect 


FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR 


VERBS IN 0 


VOWEL-STEMS. II Contracted 


PASSIVE VOICE 


tipdopat, contracted tipdyuat, &c. &e. 


IMPERATIVE. Moop 


Tio 
Tipacbw 
tipac boy 
tipacbwy 
tipacbe 
tipdao boy 


TipacOas 


Tipw@pevos, 
7), ov 


Tipnoopat 
reripnpat 


TOLov 
qovelaOw 
qroveta Gov 
o 
qrovetcOwy 
qoveto Oe 


Ui 
qwovetcOwy 


INFINITIVE 


qwotveta bas 


PARTICIPLE 


TOLOU{LEVOS, 


], ov 


TOUjoopat 
IrETOLNpaAt 


5nd 
dnXove bw 
dnrov0 Gov 
dndove Boy 
dnrov0 Ge 
SnrXove Owy 


dnote bas 


Sn\acopas 


dedyopat 


Vowels long by nature, except q and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumfex accent, 
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porlo- oli Xndv\(qvem alig-Xndotsorlo-Fodos-22)1071-Avdns-24 alrln-Fodn1-9| 1url0-Fodvs|wrlo-Landv1 


é é 


rorlo-olig X vd x| (ywaa\) Alp-Xvd.x3 rmrlo-Foda-a rmdlhndz-2e| alerip-Jodu-2| rorlo-Fpd.x| rm/o-L1pd2| - 
rorlo-ol.xvy | (3u0198) l-wpyse| 1or/0-Z2y-9u| ror/-Asyz-22 alirlo-Zay2-2| rwrlo-Zxyt|  rorl0-n2y2 


VGA 
AAISSVd “LOA | FAISSVdA LSIYOV Loadddd ‘ oe ‘HOY aqaqoOLod LAXASaud 


SHOIOA FAISSVA UNV WICGIN 


(yvam) v-Xvdvs-22 (yuo) v-Zod 2-2 


(yeoa1) v-Xvd2-22 (yvom) vfnds-2 
(yam) w-Xoyse-2u | (vom) Foy? 


Load dad LSTYOV INASANT 
QOIOA FALLOV 
Xndvs. ‘hod ‘nay SNAIS-IvauaA ‘asnfuoo 7 ‘mLindns Sop 7 ‘oLipds ! pnd 7 ‘eonrVAL 
g[vyujed Ul “[ “SNALG-INYNOSNOD) 


U NI Saya 
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rorlo-olig orrion 
mnrlo-aligm>s 
vorlo-olip.onrf 


(xv0M) 2-»11/0n->» 
(wom) 0-7292-9.8 


giviow ‘gr ‘gnah ‘unatervauna < hssva 7 ‘ogjrion ‘opunssad 7 ‘mpjou ‘oy 7 ‘vorlognadp 








akrio-orrlon-» 
Alirhy-snp.se-> 
akrin-onrp-p 


(480M) v-0r7/0N-2 
(yeas) p-onap 


HOIOA: WALLOV 


s[eyuop Ul ‘JI ‘SNALG-LNVNOBNOD 
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84 









pilo-fayon-ay |orl-rlaypy-ay alrly-~fayon-» porlo-payow jorlo-runyon 
mrlo-~pr2y-2y | ror-hay-2y |(Bu0148) alrio-ury-2 | r0rlo-Ayay | 1v1!0-z19y 
rorlo-~frvizz-2u | rorl-ris-22 Alirto-frlan-9 | vorlo~prian | rorlo-ur/an 


vrlo-oliggaynn lalig-payon-p 
rorlo-oligprry | alig-pr>v-? 
rorlo-oliggrisx | alig-priax-9 


SVGIA AVIA 
‘S8Vd FAOLOAA | “B8Vd “HOV 















“AWA AAO LO Loqauad | WdadIW LsIAov qaqoLoad LNASTad 


SHOIOA FZAISSVd UNV WICAIN 








(qBom) v-~faypy-» 
(310138) 2-210-2y (8u0148) 40-u7y-3 
(u0138) v-priox-22 (xvas) v-~Ar/sz-p 


erpiny on _  @rbepy nn 
mfr9V 279 
mmprias 








LSIdOV 





Loaidad aqyoLoad 


QOIOA AALLOV 


gayon ‘ure ‘urlse SWALS-IVaNAA 19009 J ‘msunyow ! saneg 7 ‘muy ‘puss 7 ‘murzn 


S[VIQU] Ul [J] ‘SNALG-LINVNOSNOA 


eee 6 ree ee es 


ee ae 


(10198) :vr/0--olkd vx (300148) al-dv.1x0-2 por!-dox0- f 
yuem) rarlo-~olipyadin | (yeoas) alig-yahi rorlvahdk lrip-ykhh orlaoyahin |snrlo-yy2d4in 
(8100138) 1vx0-okdng | (810348) ak-dng-2 | svrl-dng-29 | alrip-dr29-9 


ae v-wyrhhl yqeom < v-ythh (ar-yahhv 10}) m-yydn 
0-0199-9 dg 


LOZIUAT LSIUOV 


HZOIOA ZALLOV 


doz ‘yahhn ‘dQ SHALS-IVEUNA ‘alos FT ‘mdyax0 / aounouun 7 ‘myyrddn / usys 7 ‘md29 
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spinbyy ul ‘AI ‘SNWLG-INVNOSNOD 
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LIX VERBS 
FIRST 
tt-O0n-y, I place. Verb- 


INDICATIVE 
present imperfect 
rl-On-p é-+(-On-y 
ti-On-s é-ri-Oets 
tl-8n-or(v) é-rl-Beu 
ti-Oe-tov é-7i-Be-rov 
vl-Oe-rov é-r1-Oé-Tny 
rl-Oe-pev é-ri-Oe-pev 
Ti-Oe-re é-ri-Ge-te 
11-0é-a-ou(v) é-7/-Oe-cav 
€-0n-x-a 
€-0n-K-as g 
&-On-x-e(v) 
€-Oe-Tov 
é-6é-rny 
é-Ge-pev 
é-Ge-re 
€-Oe-capy Or 
€-0n-x-ay 





PRESENT IMPERATIVE 


singular © dual plural 
2. rl-Oe tt-Oe-rov vi-Ge-TE 
3, 7i-0€-Tw Tt-0€-Tep Tt-Oé-vTop | 
Aorist IMPERATIVE 
2. Oé-s 6é-rov Oé-Te 
8. Oé-Tw '  Oé-reav Oé-vtwy 
INFINITIVE 
present aorist 


Tt-0é-vat Get-vat 


FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR 8? 








IN -pt 
CLASS 
stem #e.—ACTIVE VOICE 
| SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE 
7-00 vTt-Beiny 
tt-0-45 tt-Oeins 
t-09 Tt-Oein 
tt-O7-Tov rt-Oetrov 
tt-07-Tov t-Oelrny 
Tt-00-pev 71-Oeiuey 
+t-07-Te Tt-Oetre 
tt-06-a1(v) t1-Oeiey 
Oeiny 
Gelns 
Geln 
Getroy 
Geirny 
Oeipev 
Geire 
96-o1(v) Geter | 
PARTICIPLES 
present aorist 
7e-Oeu-s, Tt-Oet-ca, T1-OE-v Gel-s, Oet-ca, Oé-y 


st. Tt-Oe-vr st. Ge-yr 
future perfect 
Onow réOecna 


Vowels long by nature, except « and w#, are marled long, unless they carry 
the circumfles accent 
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FIRST 
rl-On-pt, I place. Verb-stem Oe 


INDICATIVE 


present imperfect 
ri-Oe-pat é-71-06- pny 
ti-Oe-cat é-ri-Ge-co 
vi-Oe-ras é-rl-Be-ro 
ri-Oce-cbov é-rl-Oe-c Bor 


ri-Oe-cBov é-71-0é-c Any 


r-Gé-peba é-71-0é-pe0a 
ri-Oe-cbe €-7i-Ge-c6e 


ri-Oe-vrat é-ri-Oe-vro 





PRESENT IMPERATIVE 


singular dual plural 
2. rl-Oe-co 7t-Oe-cBov rTi-Gc-cbe 
3. 7t-6€-cbw tt-0é-cbwv vt-0é-cOwv 


AORIST IMPERATIVE 


singular dual plural 
2. Gov 3. 0é-cBov 6e-cbe 
3. Bé08m .—Ss_— 32. GécOav 6é-cOwv 
INFINITIVE 
present aorist 


ri-be-cOar 6é-c bas 


IN -ps 


CLASs 


FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR 89 


MIDDLE AND PASSIVE VOICE 


Tt-0€-pevos, n, ov 


vt-Oa-pat 
t-07 
rt-05-Tat 
tt-07-c8ov 


tt-07-c Bor 


tt-00-peba 
rt-07-c0e 
v-Oa-vTas 





present 


vt-Oel-pnv 
tt-Oei-o 
1t-Oei-ro 
rt-Oei-cBov 
rt-Oei-cOnv 
tt-Oel-pe0a 
tTt-Oet-cbe 
vt-Oet-vTo 


PARTICIPLES 
aorist 
Gé-pevos, 7, ov 


aorist passive, éréOnv. weak future passive, reOnoopas. 
perfect middle, réBecpat. 


Obs.—i-y-pt, I send (verb-stem ¢), is inflected throughout 
like ri-Oy-p, 


Vowels long by nature, excerpt + and w, are marked long, unless they carry 


een oe ee ee 


the circumfez accent, 


. ee mee ee 


a ee ee he 
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VERBS 
First CLASS.—i-orn-u, I make to stand 
INDICATIVE 
present imperfect 
1 t-oTn-pt i-o07Tn-v 
2 l-oTn-s i-orn-s 
3 t-orn-o(v) t-orn 
2 t-oTa-rov t-orra-Tov 
3 t-oTa-Tov i-oTda-Tnv 
1 (-oTa-pev t-oTa-pey 
2 t-oTa-Te t-ora-Te 
3 i-ora-cr(v) i-ctTa-cay 
1 €-oTN-V 
2 &-oTN-S 
3 &-oTN 
2 é-o-TN-Tov 
3 é-oT-THY 
1 €-0TN-pev 
2 €-oTN-Te 
3 €-o0Tn-cay 
PRESENT IMPERATIVE 
singular dual plural 
2. t-oTn i-ora-Tov i-ora-Te 
8. (-oTd-Tw -OTA-TWY (-oTd-vT av 


AORIST IMPERATIVE, 


2. or7-Oe oTH-TOV oTH-Te 
3. oTn-Tw OTN-TOV oTd-YTOV 
INFINITIVE 
present aorist 


i-oTd-vat oTh-vat 


FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR 91 
IN -ss 


Verb-stem ora.— ACTIVE VOICE 


sURvONGTIVE 
i-oT@ i-oralny 
i-oT7-S i-crains 
i-oT7 i-crain 
t-oTHi-TOv i-otairov 
i-oTi}-Tov i-orairny 
i-oT@- prev i-cTaipeyv 
i-oTi}-Te i-cTaire 
i-oTd-o1(v) i-cTaiev 
oTW orainv 
oTH-S oralns 
omy oTain 
oTAtToY 
OTH-TOv oralrny 
CTO-pev  - oTatpev 
oTH-TEe orTatTe 
oTa-o(y) oTatey 
PARTICIPLES 
present aorist 


e e “ e o 
i-ord-s, l-CTQ-C@, t-OTaV 


stem, (-cravT — stem, oravT 


future, ornow. weak aorist, Extnoa. perfed, Eornna. 


In the present, future, and weak aorist the meaning is 
transitive, make to stand ; but in strong aorist and perfect 
intransitive, J sfood and I } stand. 


Vowels long by nature, except , and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circeumsper accent, 





es me ee 





ord-s, OTG-ca, OTAV 


- oe oe 


92 FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR 
VERBS 
FIRST 
t-orn-pt, I make 
MIDDLE AND. 


INDICATIVE. 


present tmperfect 
i-o'Ta-pas i-ord-pn 
(-ocTa-cat t-oTa-co 
l-oTa-Tat t-ora-To 


t-ora-oGoyv 


t-ota-oOov 
e ao 
i-ord-peba 
ow 

i-oTa-oGe 
(-OTA-VTaL 


4 

i-ora-o Boy 
@ o 
i-ora-cOnyv 
e o 
t-oTa-pe0a 
A 

i-ora-o be 
i-oTa-vTO 


wanting 





PRESENT IMPERATIVE 
singular dual plural 


2. (-ocTa-co t-ora-aGov t-oTa-oGe 


e 
3. (-ora-cOw b-ora-cOwy i-ora-cbwy 


Vowels long by nature, excepl v and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 





lo stand. Verb-stem ora 


PASSIVE VOICE 





SUBJUNCTIVE 
i-oTé-pas i-oral-puny 
i-oT7 i-otat-o 
i-oTH-Tas i-otat-To 
i-oTn-cOov i-otai-oOov 
ca = “ if 
i-oti-oOov i-otal-cOnv 
i-oT@-peba i-otai-ueba 
i-o77-obe i-orai-o Oe 
i-oTa-yTas i-oTai-yTo 
wanting 
PRESENT INFINITIVE PRESENT PARTICIPLES 
t-ora-cOas , i-O'Td-LeEVOS, 7, OV 


future, ornoopat. weak aorist passive, dordOny. 
weak future passive, craOnoopas 


éornodpny, the weak aorist middle, is always transitive 


Vowels long by nature, exorpt g and w, are marked long, unless they corry 
the circumflex ecornt, 


rem es Re eee er ee ee ee ee 





| ee a om © eee 
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VERBS 
FIRST 
5t-Se-pe, I offer 
INDICATIVE 
present imperfect 
S1 bi-Sw-ps é-5i-Souy 
2 di-Sw-¢ é-51-d5ous 
3 5i-dw-ct(v) é-dé-dSou 
D2 é{-80-rTov é-8(-50-Tov 
3 5t-50-Tov é-5¢-56-rnp 
Pl 8i-d0-pev é-8i-50-pev 
9 d(-50-Te €-5¢-50-7e 
3 5-50-aau(v) é-§(-80-cav 
weak strong 
aorist S 1 é-5w-x-a — 
stem 9 €-60-K-as — 
50 3 E-8 w-K-€ — 
D2 —- €-50-Tov 
3 — é-50-Tnv 
Pl é-Si-x-apev é-S0-pev 
2 €-8w-K-aTe €-80-Te 
3 €-5-x-av €-50-cay 
PRESENT IMPERATIVE 
singular dul . plural 
2. 8¢-dov 6i-50-Tov — §i-50-r7e 
3. 8:-S0-Tw =. 8-80-T wy $:-50-vrey 
AORIST IMPERATIVE 
2. 80-s _ 80-Tov 50-7 
3. 80-Tw 50-Twy 50-vtTwy 


Vowels long by nature, except » and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumferx accent, 


we ee ee — 
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IN -ue | 
CLASS 
Verb-stem 50.—ACTIVE VOICE 


SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE 





8-50 5u-Sotny 
5:-5@-s5 de-Soins 
5-5 5e-50ln 
$:-50-Tov $e-Sotroy 
5:-50-Tov 5.-Solrny | 
5:-50-pev 5:-Sotwev 
5:-50-Te d:-Sotre 
5:-50-o4(v) 5:-Sotev 

@ Soinv 

a-S Solns 
So Soin 
éa-Top Sotroy 
6a-Toy Solrny 
ba-pev Sotpev 
60-Te Sotre 
$0-o1(v) Sotey 

INFINITIVE 
present aorist 
$c-30-vae dov-vas 
PARTICIPLES 
present aorist 
8:-S0u0-s, 8c-500-ca, 54-50-v Sov-s, S00-ca, S0-y 


stem S:-d0-yT stem S0-y7 


future, Siow. perfec, dé5wxa. 


ee ES A aE eS 


oe Fees eee 


Ya FIEST GREEK GRAMMAR 





present temper fect 
$i-do-pas é-5e-50-pny 
and 8t-50-cas é-5i-50-c0 


imperfect $i-50-Tat é-84-50-T0 

stem 8:50 5t-50-cOov é-5¢-50-0 Gov 
5/-80-c Gov é-51-80-c Onv 
§:-50-pe8a €-81-50-ne0a 


di-50-a6e €-61-50-0 Ge 
6t-80-ytas €-5i-50-vTo 
strong aorist é-50-pny 
stem do . 7 é-Sov 


é-50-To 
etc. as imperf. 





PRESENT IMPERATIVE 
singular dual . plural 
2. &t-d0-c0 6(-60-cBov di-50-c be 
-" 8. 81-50-08 84-50-cO wy §:-50-cbwop 
AORIST IMPERATIVE 


Sov S0-c Ow &c, as present 


Vowels long by nature, except and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumfez aovent, 


oe ee ees on me eee ee . ee | eee meer een - 


eee - - = ~ = ieee pa 
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IN -ye 


CLASS 
Verb-stem 50 


VOICE : 







SUBJUNCTIVE 


$:-60-pas 
1-5 
51-5@-Tae 
61-6a@-0 Bop 
6-60-cBov 
$:-80-u8a 
— -§1-800-c be 


5e-50-vTas 


Sa-pas 
50 
60-Tat 


etc. as present 


dt-S0-c8az 


PARTICIPLES 


present 


$4-50-pevos, 7, ov 


OPTATIVE 


5:-S0l-pny 
d:-50f-0 
d:-50i-To 
d:-S0t-c Oov 
d:-80i-c Onv 
5:-S0i- reba 
$:-50t-0 Be 


5:-d50i-yTo 


Sol-pny 

Sot-o 

Soi-To 

etc. as present 


aorist 
30-0 Gas 


aortst 
$6-pevos, 7; ov 


perfect BéSopat weak aorist passive, d5d0nv. weak 


future passive, SoOncopar. | 
Vowels long by nature, except , and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent, 
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VERBS IN -ps 


The forms of the verb elys, J shall go (verb-etem ¢) 


are as follows :— 





INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE | OPTATIVE 
present | imperfect 
Sl | ef-pes ja iw toeps 
el gecaba ins tous 
el-oe(y) | gee(v) in toe 
D2 | f-roy jrov inTov toerov 
8 | f-roy Ty intov iotrny 
Pl | tye npev lwpey tolpey 
2 | f-re RTE inte touTe 
3 | f-dou(v)| goa twot(v) lovey 
IMPERATIVE 
singular dual plural 
2. 64 iTov 
3. irw irwy iovTwy 
INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
iévas iay, tovca, Lov (st. cov7) 


Late and incorrect forms for this imperfect are, singular 


(1) geey (2) recs. 


dual getrov,-neiTny. 
yeiTe, YeTay. 


plural yemer, 


Sowels long by nature, except : and w, ere marked long, wnless they carry 


the circumfes acoent 


ne eee 
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VERBS IN -ps 


Seconnp CuLass.—Verbs which form the present stem by 
adding yv to the pure stem. 


Seix-vu-pt, I shew. pure stem, Sex. present-stem, Serx-vu 
present tndic. active present indic, mid. and pass. 


Seix-vi-pt Selx-vu-pas 
sing. < Seix-vi-s delx-vu-cas 
Selx-vu-c(v) Selx-vu-Tas 
dual ( Sele-vu-roy Selx-vu-cbov 
| Sele-vu-rov - Sele-vu-cboy 
Selx-vu-pev Secn-vv-peba 
plur. « Sele-vu-re delu-vu-cbe 
Seca-vv-dor(v) Selx-vu-vras 
imperfect ) imperfect 
é-delx-vv-y, etc. é-Sera-vv-pny, etc. 
imperative imperative 
Setx-vu, ete. delx-vu-co, ete. 


Infinitive active Sex-vivac middle Seix-vu-cGa. . The 
other tenses and moods are like those of verbs in -w. Sub- 
junctive Secx-vv-w, etc.; and even in the present and imperfect 
indicative and the imperative, forms like Secx-vv-es for Selx- 
vu-s are very common. 


Vowels long by nature, except q and w, are marked long, unless they corry 
the circumfex accent. i 
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PREPOSITIONS. 
The more common prepositions and their simplest meanings. 
A.—PREPOSITIONS WITH ONE CasE. 


L With the accusative: eis (archaic and poetical és). - 
IL. With the genitive: dvréi, awd, éx, xpo. 
IIL With the dative: év and ovr. 


L Wrra THE AccusarIve. 

(1) ds (Latin tx with the accusative), to, into. 

(a) Of place: épvyoy eis ’AGjvas, they fied to Athens, 
(b) Of time : eis éowepay, towards evening. 
(c) Of measure: cis diaxovious, up to two hundred, 

(2) Two other prepositions in this class you will once and 
again meet with: ws, to (always used with a personal 
object), and dvd, up, along. 

IL Wire THE GENITIVE. 

(1) dvrt, in place of, for. xpvods dvri xdAxov, gold instead 

of bronze. | . 
Compounded with a verb it conveys the notion ” 
an action counter to some other action. 

(2) dx, from, away from. | 

(a) Of place: dx’ "A@yvav, from Athens. 
(b) Of time: am’ exeivns rips npépas, from that day. 
Compounded with verbs it has besides this meaning 
also that of back—dmevat, go away from ; drodibovar, 
give back. 
(3) &, Sefore vowels €£, out of, from. 
(a) Of place: €£ "A@nvav, out of Athens. 
(b) Of time: €« rovrov, after this. 
(c) Of origin: é« Avs, from Zeus. 
Vowels long by nature, exorpt q and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex acoent, 
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Compounded with verbs, usually carries the notion 
of removal from or out of. 
(4) apd, before, for. 

(a) Of place: mpo-rwyv Ovpav, before the door. 

(6) Of time: xpd ris eipjvns, before the peace. 

(c) Of preference: xpd rovrwy, sooner than this. 
These meanings are all found in compounds. 


IIL Wir tae Dative. 
(1) & (Latin in with the ablative), in, in answers to the 
question where f 
(a) Of place: ¢ ev AGjvass, & tn Athens. 
(6) Of time: év ry éopry, tn the feast. 
Compounded with verbs it has most frequently this 
sense. 

(2) ovy (earlier and in poets £vv), with, common in poetry, but 
in Attic prose only in a few phrases, its place being 
taken by pera. 

This preposition, however (and not pera), is used to 
compound with simple verbs to add the idea of associ- 
ation or fellowship. 


B.—PREPOSITIONS WITH TWO CASES. 
Genitive and Accusative. 
(1) 84, through. 
I. With the cexitrve (Latin per)— , 

(a) Of place: Sa rips woreplas yxwpas, through the 
enemy's country; but also often at an interval of, 
as Sia. roAXov, at a long interval. 

(6) Of time: &° ypépas SAns, through the whole day, 
but also commonly at an interval of, as 8a woddo, 
at a long interval. 

(c) Instrumental: &’ dyyéAov, by a messenger. 


Vowels long by nature, except x and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflez accent. 
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IL With the accusative (Latin propter)— 

5: vorrov, owing to tllness ; 8c” Ene, owing to me, 

Compounded with verbs it adds the meanings 
(1) thoroughly, right throug or (2) parting (Latin 
dis). 

(2) naré, down, 
I. With the cenrrrve— 

(a) Of place: xara ray rerpwv, down from the rocks ; 
Kara Tov yeipov, down over the hands; xara yas 
iévat, to go under the earth. 

(b) Metaphorically: xara PiAimrov yYevser Oar, to tell 
lies against Philip. 

IL With the accusaTivE— 

(a) Of place—most general in its meaning: xara ynv 
cai xara OdXAarray, by land and sea ; xara to Sefidv 
xépas, at the place where the right wing was, on the 
right wing. . 

(b) Of time—most general in its meaning: xar’ éxeivoy 
Tov xpovoy, about that time. 

(c) Metaphorically: xara rovs vopous, according to the 
laws. 

Compounded with verbs it adds the meanings of 
downwards and against, and also sometimes gives a 
transitive force to an intransitive verb, as Carat to 
be silent, but xaracwz7av, to silence. 

(3) dp, over. 
I, With the cznrrive— 

_ (a) Of place : trip xepahis, over-head. 

(5) On behalf of : urép ris rarpidos, for one's country’s 

sake, 

II. With the accusaTIvE— 

Beyond in various relations : twrép rnv OdAarray oixeiv, to 
live beyond seas ; twrtp Svvapcv, beyond one’s power, etc. 


a cata a ch cr eo cde unless they carry 
the circumfcz accent, 


st ee ee 
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Compounded with verbs it adds all these senses to 
the simple verb. 
(4) peré. 
J. With the GENITIVE, with, together with— 
peta tov Pirirrov Fy, he was with Philip ; per’ éArAwidos, 
with hope. 
II. With the accusaTIve, after— 
_ peta ra Mydtxd, after the Persian war. 
When it is desired to add to a simple verb the 


notion of participation or fellowship ovv, not perd, is 


used ; ¢.9. cvvaroOvijoxey, to die with, but he died 
with his friends cvvaréOave pera. tav éralpwy. 


C.—PREPOSITIONS WITH THREE CASES. 


(1) dpoe. | 

' [. With the cEenrrrve—only poetical = repi with th 

genitive. - : 

IL With the patrvE—only poetical = wep{ with the 
dative. 


IIL With the accusatrve— 

(a) Of place: of dudi IlAarwva, the followers of (lit. 
those around) Plato. 

(b) Of time: dudi rov xespava, for the winter. 

(c) With numbers: dydi ra rpidxovra érn, about thirty 
years. 

Compounded with verbs it most commonly adds 
the meaning of around. 
(2) eet 
L With the cenrtrve— 

(a) Of place: (1) in answers to the question where? 
of rest on, éri THs vews, upon the ship; (2) in answers 
to the question whither? éxt KopivOov wdeiv, to sail 
in the direction of Corinth. | 


Vowels long by nature, except « and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent, . 
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(2) Of time: éxt rev zarépwy, in the time of our fathers. 

(c) Other relations: of éwi trav daXtruv, the officers of 
the infantry. 

IL With the patrve— 

(a) Of place (rest near): éxi ry Oaddrry oixeiv, to live 
by the sea. 

(b) Of time: ert rovrots, upon (i.e. after) this. 

(c) Other relations: é¢” iptv éoriv, tt is in your power; 
éxi rovrous, on these conditions ; eri pucOy orparevec- 
Oar, to serve for hire = iva purfov riywor, 

IIL With the accusaTivE— 

(a) Of place: (1) motion to, upon—dvaBaiver é¢’ 
trmov, to get on to horse-back , (2) motion over—éni 
mracav THv ‘EAAdSda, over all Greece. 

(6) Of time: ért roAtv xpdvov, for a long time. 

(c) Of aim or object: emi EvAa repre, to send for 
wood ; ért pdynv éfcévat, to go out to fight = ws 
paxovrac 

Compounded with verbs it adds the ideas of rest 
on, motion over, motion against, of sequence tn time, 
feeling at, etc. It also often gives a transitive sense 
to an intransitive verb—ioytecy, to be strong ; érw- 
xtev, to make strong. 

(3) apd. 

IL With the GEntrivE: from the side of. rapa twv 
"A@Onvaiwy new, to be come from the Athenians. apa 
Tov zatpos AapBaver tov ixwov, he receives the horse from 
his father. 

IL With the patrveE: by the side of. apa ry Bacrréi, 
with the king. In Attic prose only of persons. 

III. With the accusaTIve : to the presence of. mapa tor 
Bacrréa aye, to bring before the king. 

In more general senses— 


Vowels long by nature, except v and w, are marked lony, unless (hey carry 
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(a) Of place, past, by: zapa rv wédw cappoay, they 
went past the city ; 7 mapa Oadrarrav Maxedovia, the 
seaboard of Macedonia, 

(6) Of time: zap’ cAov rév Biov, during my whole life. 

(c) Beyond, and 80 contrary to: rapa Tovs vopovs, con- 
trary to the laws. 

Compounded with verbs it adds the notions of to 
the side of, alongside, past, or amiss. 
(4) waph 

L With the GENITIVE: repi rov xpdyparos xplvev, to 
decide about the business. 

IL With the patrve: wept rp xewpt SaxrdrAwv exe, he 
has a ring on his arm ; Seduevac wepi re xwpiy, to fear 
for the place. 

III. With the accusatTrvE— 

(a) Of place: wepi ro retyos paxerOar, to fight round 

. the wall. . 

(6) Of time: xepi pecas vixras, about midnight. 

(c) With numbers: zepi ra éfyjxovra, about sixty. 


Compounded with verbs it adds the notion of | 


round, or of exceedingly. 
(3) ple. 

I. With the GENrTIveE: (1) of directions, our wards—zapus 
Boppa, northwards; xpos trys Oaddrrns, seawards ; 
(2) in adjurations—zpos rwv Gewr, by the gods. 

IL With the Dative: (1) of place at—zpis BaBvAan, at 
Babylon ; (2) in addition to—spos rovrots, besides this. 

III. With the accusaTrvE— 

(a) Of place: zpus rov Boppay, northwards (as with the 
genitive) ; }AGov zpos ypas, they came to us; xpos 
tov Onpov A€éyerv, to speak to the people. 

(L) Of time: «pes trv tpepay Fy, tt was towards day. 

(c) In other relations: roAcpotos zpos rots ’AOnvaiors, 


Vowels long by nature, except +, and #, are marked long, unless (hey carry 
the circumfez accent. : 
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they make war against the Athenians. Of comparison: 
worep trévre mpos Tpia, as five to three. 
Compounded with verbs it adds the notion of 
towards, of tn addition, or of near. 
(6) owé. 
I. With the cenirrve— 

(a) Of place: iwd yis, under the carth (a rare use). 

(6) Of the agent—the prose Greek equivalent of the 
Latin a, ab, with persons: 9 zddis edAw tard Te 
’"A@nvaiwy, the city was taken by the Athenians, 

IL With the pative— 

(a) Of place (rest under): two S€vépw, under a tree. 

(b) Of subjection: tx’ *AOnvaias oav, they were 
sulject to the Athenians. — 

TIL With the accusar1ve— 

(a) Of place (motion under): of wodéptoe FAOov irs 
tetxos, the enemy came under the wall. 

(5) Of time: trd vinta, sub noctem, at nightfall. 

Compounded with verbs it adds the notion of 
under, or of gradually, or of underhand. 


Vowels long by nature, except » and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflez accent. 
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CHAPTER I 
ox § I—V 


1. THe forms which you have learned in the preceding part 
of this book belong to the Attic dialect of the Greek language. 
Other dialects were the Doric, the Ionic, and the Aeolic. 
The poems of Homer are written in the Ionic dialect, and in 
the history of Herodotus we see a later form of the same. 
The Attic is really an offshoot of the Ionic, as the Athenians 
who inhabited Attica belonged to the Ionian race.- But 
Attic writers struck out a path for themselves, and by the 
number and excellence of their writings, gave so great im- 


portance to the refined Ionic in which they wrote that the - 


Attic must be regarded as distinct from the Ionic. The 
chief writers in the Attic dialect, taken in its widest sense, 
were the orators Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, 
Isaeus, Aeschines, and Demosthenes, the historians Thucydides 
and Xenophon, the Philosopher Plato, and the Comic poet 
Aristophanes. The Tragic poets Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, wrote in Attic; but in Tragedy, as in imaginative 
poetry generally, many words and forms of words were 
allowed which would have been rejected by any pure writer 
of prose. 


Vowels long by nature, except _ and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
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2. A very small portion of Attic literature has come down 
to us, but it is surprising that so much should have been 
preserved. For the difficulty of multiplying the copies of an 
ancient book was very great. All books had to be copied 
by scribes, and the only letters known were the large and 
clumsy capitals which could not be written quickly. The 
small or cursive letters in which Greek books are printed did 
not come into general use among manuscript copyists till the 
eighth century after Christ, or about twelve hundred years 
after the great Attic authors named above wrote. 

3. The Alphabet.—You will observe that, although there 
are twenty-four letters, there are not twenty-four distinct 
sounds in the Greek alphabet. There is no essential difference 
of sound between epsilon and eta, omicron and omega. In 
fact 7 and w did not exist in the early Attic alphabet, but E 
and O served to represent both the long and the short sound 
of the two letters. The other three vowels have each only 
one letter-sign, which is used indifferently for their long and 
their short sound. Moreover xi is simply xo and psi is wo, 
and the sound of zeta might probably have been given by 6c, 
while rz, which is as much a double letter as xi, pei, or zeta, 
has no separate character. On the other hand, gamma has 
-two distinct sounds—a palatal and a nasal, When used 
as a nasal [dyyeAos, dyxtpa, “Ayxtons] it is sometimes called 
Gypa. 

One letter which was in use when the Jitad and Odyssey 
were composed disappeared at a later time from the Greek 
alphabet. Its existence is proved by the metre, and in old 
stone records it is represented by the symbol F. It was 
pronounced like our /’or V and has received the name 
digamma. 

The distinction now made between o and s was not 
_ known till books began to be printed in Greek. The form 


Vowels long by nature, except q and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
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¢ is of course only the ordinary o with the last turn directed 
downwards instead of upwards. When the first part of a 
compound word ends in sigma, s is sometimes used, as 
™posd yee [zpds, dyw]. The form 9, which is often used for 
theta, is only a shorter way of writing 6. 

4, Vowela—Attic Greek had twenty-two vowel sounds, 
namely, a, 2; €¢, 73 4% 63 0, &; v, D5 as, et, OF; av, ev, ov; 
G v3 av, nv; v. The diphthongs were produced by the 
union of the open vowels a, ¢, 4, o, w with the narrow vowels 
s and v. When the open vowel is long the diphthong is 
called improper, and if the narrow vowel is iota it is written 
underneath the hard (iota subscript), as ¢, 7, » When 
written in capitals, g, y, ¢ appear as Al, HI, OI; or if a 
word beginning with such a diphthong requires a ‘capital, the 
iota is still brought into line, as “Acdys for géys. Indeed in 
all but the latest manuscripts the iota which we now write 
subscript was written in line with the other letters (adscript). 
By the union of the two narrow vowels the diphthong wu is 
produced. 

5. Consonanta—The dentals are also called linguals, 
which is a wider term, and in a wide sense may be said to 
include not only the mutes, but also oc, A, v, and p. The 


letter p, though not belonging to the mutes, is a labial. . 


We may now arrange all the consonants in three classes. 


labias -r BD p 
Palatels « y vy 
Linguals +r 6 O o 2X pv p 


6. Signs.—Besides its use to mark the absence of the 
spiritus asper, the sign’ is also used to indicate the elision 
of one vowel before another, as ravr’ én for tavra épn, and 
to show that two words have been run together, as xdra for 


Vowels long by nature, except « and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
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xat ira, In the firat case it is called apostrophe, in the 
second coronis. 

In writing Greek we use the same marks as in English 
for diaeresis, the full stop, and the comma; but in Greek 
there is no note of exclamation, and the colon or semicolon 
is represented by - as Gpa’ while the English semicolon 
supplies the place of our note of interrogation, as rf ravra ; 
what ts thisf There are also three signs used to mark 
accent. In the sentence éyw ravra A€yw, the accent of the 
first word is the grave, of the second the circumflex, and of 
the third the acute. Accents are written to the left of 
capitals, and on the second vowel of a diphthong, as “Opnpos, 
evoropos. It must be understood that all this last paragraph 
refers only to Greek as now written, and not at all to 
ancient Greek, which had no system of punctuation, and 
did not mark accents. 


CHAPTER 
on § VI 


7. THE real difficulty of inflexion consists in the collision 
of the stem and the ending. Vowels collide with vowels, 
and consonants with consonants to form discordant sounds. 
Such discordancy is removed by the four methods of con- 
traction, assimilation, dissimilation, and vowel compensation 
for consonantal loss. Contraction is used in the case of 
vowels ; by the other three methods consonants are brought 
into harmony. | 

8. Contraction.—The Attic dialect used contraction 
wherever it was possible, and in a natural way. If you 
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know the first part of this Grammar well, you will have no 
further difficulty with contraction. But you will have noticed 
a few inconsistencies, and some apparent difficulties. One 
‘ striking inconsistency is that in the plural of the first declen- 
sion, and in neuter nouns of the second, ea contracts to a 
and not to 7: a8 xpuréis xpvods; dorea, dora. In other 
cases, as in the third declension, this happens only when 
the «a is preceded by a vowel or rho, as vytjs, healthy, 
accusative ty for tyéa, In cas, of the accusative plural 
of the third declension, we find ea contracted to «, as m}yxeus 
for mjxeas, =peoPeas for xpio Beas. 

In the dual of the third declension in Attic ee becomes », 
as Gorn, evyerp. In the nominative plural this happens only 
in masculine nouns in evs, as BaorAys for Bacrées. It is 
true that the broad sound of omicron generally prevails over 
other sounds, but in contracted adjectives it disappears alto 
gether before a, y, ac, y; a8 Sixdda, SixdAG; Sizrrdy, SerdrH; 
Siurdcas, SerAal; SewAdy, SexAg. 

9. Assimilation.— When two mutes come together, the 
latter of which is a dental, the former must be changed to 
the same order as the dental. Before a hard dental the 
other mute becomes hard, before a soft dental soft, and 
before an aspirate it becomes aspirated ; or, referring to the 
table on page 2, the former letter must be changed so as to 
be in the same vertical position as the second. Thus :— 


Before + palatals become x, labials become 7. 
» 86 9 99 Y » B. 
” 8 ” 9” xX» 9 d. 


It is to assimilation also that the following changes are 
due. Before p, palatals become y, labials », and dentals s. 


When » comes before a labial it is changed into p, before a 


palatal into y, and before A and p into A and p. 


Vowels long by nature, except « and w, ore marked long, wnless they carry 
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Examples of these changes are— 


pépsy-tas to péutx-ras 


4 ? 
TéeTptB-ras to TéTpim-Tas 
éy-téos = to. «éx-réos 


yéypag-tas to yéypam-Tat 


wréx-Env to wréy-Snv | relw-dyyv to AeiB-Snyy 
vuy-Snv to viry-8yy xpud-dnv to xpuB-Sny 
érréx-Onv to erréx-Onv | eréur-Onv to éréup-Onv 
efevy-Onv to eLevy-Onv | érpiB-Onv to érpigh-Onv 

wéewhex-pat tO weémdey-paL 

tétuy-par to réruy-pat 

Aédetr-pas to RéAetp-pas 

ypap- 7} to -ypap-py 

VUT-pas to fvvc-pas 

1-pev to [o-pev 

wérretO-pas t0 wéirei-pat 

év-7héxw to éu-mwréxw 

éy-Baiw to éu-Bddrw 

év-guw to éu-duw 

dv-piyvuys, to ép-piryvupe 

éy-xpatns © to éy-xparis 

év-ypddw = to by-ypadw 

éy-yaoKo to dy-ydoxw 

év-NelTTw to éd-Nelarw 

ouv-péw to aup-péw 


10. Dissimilation.—By this is meant all such changes 
as 0i-Gnus into ri-Onpur, and AVOy-A into AVOy-7s.' When a 
dental comes into collision with a dental, the first is changed to 
sigma, as were:Ora: to wérewrrat, Elision may be regarded 
as dissimilation extended. By elision we understand the 
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simple disappearance of one of the discordant letters—as in 
Adpsras for Aauwads, and yyendor for Hyepoves, | 

Compensatory lengthening.—You already know what 
is meant by this. In ddovc: the second syllable is long by 
nature, whereas in odovr-c., which must have been its 
primitive form, the same syllable is long by position. In 
other words, to compensate for the loss of yz, the vowel- 
sound was lengthened. In the case of a, «, and v the vowel 
simply becomes long instead of short, but « like o is 
lengthened to a diphthong, except in the dative plural of 
the anomalous adjective xapiets—see p. 40. 


CHAPTER IU 
Ow § VII 


11. A striking peculiarity in Greek is the dual number. 
Very few other languages possess it. In Latin there remain 
a few traces of it as in duo, ambo, octo. It is properly used 
only of things which go in pairs, as, the ears, the eyes, the 
feet, re Gre, rw OfOarpe, rw wdde, or of persons circumstanced 
alike, as, rw ddcAda, pair of brothers, rw irre, span of horses, 
tw woAy, two cities in league with one another, or in 


some way circumstanced alike. Accordingly it is sometimes , 


used with a singular verb. Even in cases like those men- 
tioned above the place of the dual may always be supplied 
by the plural, but in the Attic dialect it occurs very frequently, 
and often with dvo or audw added. Thus we may use either 
TH tparé{a or tw Sv0 rpamé{a, for the two tables. We may 
compare the way in which pxpdy is used with diminutives, 
as TO pexpor wardapioy, the little young child. 


Vowels long by nature, except 4 and w, are marked long, unless Oey carry 
the circumfpes accent. 
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12. But the dual has not that completeness which the 
other two numbers have. Substantives have never more 
than two distinct dual forms—one representing the nomina- 
tive, vocative, and accusative cases, and the other the 
genitive and dative. In fact in Attic two forms serve to 
express all the cases and genders dual of the article, of the 
demonstrative and relative pronouns, and of all adjectives in 
OS, 9, OV, OF OS, OS, OV, 

Further, Afovre, wAéxovre ana like forms are in Attic 
preferred to Avovod, rAexovod, ete. 

13. The Active voice of the verb has no first person Dual, 
and the first person dual of the middle and passive never 
occurs in Attic prose or comedy.!. In the principal tenses of 
the indicative and in the subjunctive there is only one form 
for the second and the third persons, The imperative of the 
middle voice has no distinct form for the third person dual, 
but uses the plural form instead, e.g., AvodoOwv, let them 
loose for themselves, or let them two loose for themselves. 

Further, even when dual forms did exist, the Greeks often 
preferred to use a plural verb with a substantive in the dual. 

14. Of the cases you must pay special attention to the 
vocative. The rules for forming the vocative of the first 
declension hold good in all cases, but Attic writers could 
also on emergency use the nominative, as & xpirys apie, 
In the second declension the true vocative is much more 


efrequent than the nominative, except in the case of Oeds, 


which has never its true vocative form. In poetry, however, 
it is not unusual to find the nominative used for the vocative. 


2 It occurs in classical Greek only thrice, Hom. J0. xxiii. 485, sepe- 
SdpeGow, Soph. El. 950, Acrelupedow, and Phil. 1079, dppdpedow. We 
cannot accept as true Attic such forms as are found only in tragedy, and 
the fact that in these three cases the metre would allow of the plural casts 
a doubt on the existence of words differing so little from the plural forma 


Fuwds long by nature, except », and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumfex accent, 
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In the third declension it may be set down as a general rule 
that the nominative may in all cases be used as a vocative. 
Some words have no vocative form distinct from the nomina- 
tive, and others, though possessed of a special form, rarely 
use it. 

15. The following rules will help you to form the vocative 
case :— 

(1) Stems which end in a mute preceded by a vowel have 
no vocative form distinct from the nominative, as ¢vAax, 
Aapzwad, etc., vocative, PrvAaf, Aduras, 

Exceptions are stems in -«, as “Apress (stem "Aprepcd), 
vocative, “Apreus; rupavvis (stem, rupavd), vocative, rupavyi, 
power ; wais (stem, wa:d, orig. aid), vocative, rat, boy. 

(2) Stems ending in nu or rho preceded by a long vowel 
have no vocative distinct from the nominative, as “EAAn», 
Greek, Onp, wild-beast. 

Exceptions are Uoredev, vocative, Iidcedov (stem, Move- 
Suv); “AwéAXwv, vocative, “AroAXov (stem, *AroAXwyv) ; 
gvwrip, saviour, vocative, owrep (stem, cwrnp); and some- 
times Xdpwy, Charon, vocative, Xdpov (stem, Xapwv). 

(3) Stems ending in nu or rho preceded by a short vowel 
have no separate vocative form if the last syllable of the 
nominative is accented, as 1yepuv, leader, vocative, tyepev 
(stem, yezov) ; dip, air, vocative, dip (stem, dep). 

The only word in common use which is an exception to 
this rule is rarjp, father, vocative, rdrep (stem, rarep). 

(4) But if the last syllable is not accented, these stems 
occasionally form a vocative, as Sainwy, deity, vocative, Sainov 
(stem, Sacuov), pirnp, mother, vocative, pijrep (stem, prrep) ; 
pyrwp, orator, vocative, pyrop (stem, pytop). Adjectives, 
xaxobaluwy, unfortunate, vocative, xaxdéaryov (stem, xaxo- 
Sarpov) ; taAas, wretched, vocative, rdAav (stem, taAayv), 

But in these cases the nominative is still very often used 


Vowels long by nature, except y and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
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as avocative. Thus we may have & pyrpp, & xiwy, & dido-. 
Twp, @ xaxodainwy, ® tTaAas, & péAas, as well as & prep, & 


' xdov, & Gdacrop, & xaxdSupov, & rdday, & pédAay. 


(5) Stems ending in vr have occasionally a vocative, but 
by no means often. The nominative form, except in a few 
words, is far the more common of the two. Thus Homer 
uses Alay as the vocative of Aias (stem, Aiavr), whereas 
Attic writers invariably prefer the nominative form Aias. 
On the other hand yépwy, old man (stem, yepovr), generally 
forms a vocative yépov. 

Adjectives are as uncertain as substantives ; thus ydpicer, 
O graceful one (stem, xapseyr), is occasionally found; but & 
xaples is the more common. 


Participles of the third declension have never a vocative. 


form. 

(6) In stems ending in diphthongs, the vocative is gener- 
ally distinct from the nominative, being the pure stem, as 
& Baorrct, & ypat, but even in this case the nominative 
would not be wrong. 

(7) In soft vowel stems the nominative is sometimes pre- 


ferred, sometimes the true vocative. Thus »r0Ac does occur, 


but woArs is far more common. So & civecs, or & covers ; 
& iy Ot, or & iy Gts, etc. 


In the case of adjectives, the nominative is the more often 
_ found, as & yAvxvs. 


(8) Stems which elide sigma, | as Anpordeves, generally 
form a vocative, as & Anpdc eves (nominative, AnpooGerys). 
In the case of adjectives the feminine and masculine have the 
same form, as 6 Svoruyés dvep, & Svorvyxés yivat, O unhappy 
man, O unhappy woman. But the nominative is also fre- 
quently used, as & Svorvyis avep, & dvorvyns yvvat, 

For masculine vocative, peyas, great, generally used the 
nominative, as @ péyas aiOyp, but peya is found once or 


Vowels long by nature, except y ond w, are marked long, unless they carry 
x the circumflez acornl, 
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twice. eydAc, which occurs once in Aeschylus, is probably . 


a licence. 

_In short there is no limit in Greek to the use of the 
nominative for the vocative. We may have 6 raAdvraros, 
& “Apys, & yun}, & xpirjs, or any other nominative form 


CHAPTER IV 
on § vit (3) 
GENDER 


16. Tue gender of Greek substantives is ascertained some- 


times by their meaning, sometimes by their form. 

As in English, so in Greek, difference in sex may be ex- 
pressed in different ways. In some cases distinct words are 
used, as 6 anjp, }) yu, the man, the woman; 6 rarip, 
warp, the father, the mother ; 5 vids, ) Ovydrnp, the son, the 
daughter ; in others the distinction is made by means of 
termination, as 6 Aéwy, ) Aéacva, the lion, the lioness ; 5 Se- 
sorys, ) Serwdris, the master, the mistress; in others again 
the same form serves both genders, as 4, % Oeds, the god, 6, 
paprus, the witness, 6, ais, the child. 

17. Of the names of beasts, most are common, as 6, % 
xwy, 0,  ixxos, 6,  Bovs; but it occasionally happens that 
a word signifying an animal with sex has grammatically only 
one gender, as 6 SeAdfs, dolphin, 6 Aayus, hare, 4} dAdrnf, fox, 
9 xeAtdwr, swallow. In such cases the gender when necessary 
was expressed by the words dppyy and @pAvus, as 6 OyAus 
Aayws, the doe-hare, 6 GyAvs SerAGts, the she-dolphin, 4 dppny 
xeAtbuv, the male-swallow, 4 dppnv drwanf, the dog-fox. 


Vowels long by nature, except 4 and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
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18. Besides the names of masculine beings, Masculine 
are the names of all winds and months, and of most rivers: 
as 6 TapyAiwy, the (month) Gamelion, 6 Boppas, the north 
wind, 6 ‘IXtods, the (river) Ilissus. The reason probably is 
that the Greek words for river, wind, and month—zorapds, 
dvepos, xv—are all masculine. 

Exceptions,—Diminutives are neuter, even when they 
signify males; as, ro avOpwmiov, the manikin. 10 dvdpdrodoy, 
the slave, is also neuter. 

A few names of rivers are feminine. Of these the most 
notable are the fabulous streams 4 A7@n, and 7 Zrvé. 

_ Most names of mountains are masculine, but those ending 
in -ov are neuter, and in -y feminine. A few others are also 
feminine, as 9 Ildpyns. 

19. Feminine are the names of females, of lands, islands, 
cities, trees, and plants, and of abstract words, as 7 ’'A¢podfry, 
Aphrodite, 4 yuvij, woman, 7 Acévrioy, Leontion, } T'Avxépwoy, 
Glycerium, 4 °Arriucj, Attica, 4 Kéiws, the (island) Ceés, 9 
Aaxebalpur, the (city) Lacedaemon, 7 wirus, the pine, 7 Sixar- 
orwn, justice. 

Exceptions.— Diminutives are neuter even when they 
signify females, as r6 yuvacov, the little woman. Of names of 
countries, “EAAjowovros is masculine, and AéAra neuter, the 
former being really “EAAys wévros and the other the name of 
a letter of the alphabet. 

_Of the names of islands, those in -ov are neuter. 

Of the names of cities, there are many which are not 
feminine. Of these the most common are 76 “Apyos, ro 
"IXtor, ra “ABSnypa, of AcAgoi. : 

Of the names of trees and plants masculine are doin, 
palm, deAXds, cork, xirrés, tvy, and some others; neuter are 
those ending in -ov and -1, as zpdcov, leek, wémrept, pepper. 

20. Neuter are the names of most fruits, of the letters, the 
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infinitive used substantivally, and every word when referred 
to merely as a word ; as 70 jAov, the apple, To ciypa, sigma, 
Td yuvn, the (word) woman, ro (hv, life. 

21. First Declension, masculine are all substantives 
which end in as or 7s; feminine all in a, ». 

22. Second Declension, masculine are all wubstantives 
which end in os, ws; neuter those in ov, wy. 

Exceptions.—All words in ov, wy are neuter, except the 
names of women, as % T'Avxépsov; but there are many words 
in os which are feminine. The most important you have 
learned on page 9. Others are :— 


KEépKos, ‘tail, 
tpiBos, footpath. ! like xéXevbos, arparos, 


dpafiros, carriage-road, odes, tapos. 


xatretos, ditch, 


xiBwros, chest. 

xNAOS, coffer. 

xapbdorros, kneading-trough. . 
averos, bathing-tub. things hollow, like Anvds, 


AKxvbes, vil-flasl copes, yvdbos, xapivos. 
mpoxous (cos), ewer. 
axaros, boat. 


opdparysos, emerald. 

camdetpos, lapis lazuli. names of earths and stones, 
pirros, ochre. like ~yidos, sdppos, 
dodarros, bitumen. trivBos, ao7odcs, Ba- 
nrEKT pos, amber. cavos. 

Gppos, sand. 


Vowels long by nature, except 4 and w, ere marked long, unless they carry 
the circeumfAez accent. 
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spdpabos, sand. 
aa BoxXos, 800. 
Ba@dos, cod. 
Dados, glass. 
xomrpos, dung. 
yorros, chalk. 
And others. 

Nore.—é AiOos, stone, but 4 A‘Oos of some particular 
stone, like the diamond; : xptoraAos, ice, 4 Kpiorad- 
Aos, crystal. 

Other words are merely feminine adjectives, the -substan- 
tives originally attached to them having dropped off; as— 


4) avreLos (Bupa), the house-door. 
9 Sidrextos (pwvn), dialect. 

9 ovyKAnTos (éxxAnola), senate. 
4) Sidpetpos (ypappy), diameter. 
9 avudpos (xwpa), desert. 

1) BaépBapos (yi), foreign land. 

4 mreplwpos (7), neighbourhood. 


23. Third Declension.—Masculine are :— 

(1) All substantives in Gv, ds (gen. avros) and evs. 

(2) All substantives in »v and 1p, except . the poetical 
a t deriv (gen. dpeves), spirit, 7 wip, doom, and 15 xijp, 

rt, 

(3) All substantives in nS “except éo Ons (gen. éa6yr0s), 
raiment, and abstract nouns in trys, a8 taxvTys (gen. Taxv- 
THTos), speed 

(4) All substantives in «cp and ovs, except 7 xelp (gen. 
xetpes), hand, and rd ots (gen. wrds), ear: 

(5) All substantives in wy (gen. wvos and ovros), wp and 


names of earths and stones. 


Vowels long by nature, exces v, and w, are marxed long, eee ee 
the circumflex arorng. 
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ws (gen. wros and wos), except ro towp (gen. téaros), water, 
and 70 dis (gen. dwrds), light, and the rare words 4 xwowy 
(gen. xwdwvos), Lell, and 7d oxwp (gen. oxares), dirt. 

24, Feminine are :— 

(1) All substantives in avs, ws, (gen. ovs) and as (gen. 
aéos). 

(2) All substantives in «s and ts except 6 odes (gen. 
Opews) snake, and the rare words 6 xreis, (gen. xrevos) comb, 
6 SeAdfs (gen. SeAdivos) dolphin, and 6 éxis (gen. éxews) 
adder. 

(3) All substantives in vs except 6 Bérprs (gen. Bérpvos) 
grapecluster, 6 ixOis (gen. ixOvos) fish, 6 pis (gen. pds) 
mouse, 6 oTdxus (gen. ordxvos) ear of corn, 6 véxus (gen. 
véexvos) dead body, 6 <hxvs (gen. mjxews) forearm, and 6 
wéXexvs (gen. weAéxews) are 

(4) All substantives in wy (gen. ovos) except 6 dxpuy, 
anril ; 6 xavév ride, and 6 xtwv, pillar. 

25. Neuter are :— 

(1) All substantives in a, ay, « ev, €s, ov, op, os, v. 

(2) All substantives in ap, as, (gen. atos or ws) except the 
rare words 6 ¥dp (gen. yapds) starling, and 6 Aas (gen. Ados) 
stone. 

26. Substantives in ¢ are partly masculine, partly femi- 


nine; those in ¥ are masculine, with the exceptions of + | 


Aairay, hurricane (gen. Aaidaros); 9 Prey, vein (gen. 
pr«Bes) ; xéprey, water Sor the hands Ge ne 3 and 
the defective 7) oy, voice. 


Vowels long by nature, except « and w, are marked long, untess Chey carry 
the circumflex accent. ; 
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CHAPTER V 


ACCENTUATION 


27. Or the three marks of accent mentioned on p. 110 the 
grave is not written in Greek except when it represents a 
subdued acute. Thus in the sentence ofros &Syoe tiv trroyr 
(he tied the horse), the word rév has the grave accent simply 
because there is no pause immediately after it sufficient to 
allow of its receiving the full force of the acute. But obros, 
édnoe, and irzov have really the grave accent on those 
syllables not already accented, and might be written obrés, 
Sno, arriv. 

28. The acute can stand upon any one of the three last, 
the circumflex upon either of the two last syllables. A 
word is called oxytone, perispomenon, or barytone, ac- 
cording as the last syllable has the acute, the circumflex, or 
neither. A word having the acute upon the last syllable 
but one is called paroxytone, upon the last but two propar- 
oxytone ; ¢g., txwos is paroxytone, édyce proparoxytone, A 
word having the circumflex upon the last syllable but one is 
called properispomenon, as o¢ros. 

29. The acute may be on long or short syllables, the 
circumflex only on such syllables as are long by nature. 

The acute accent can be on the last syllable but two only 
if the last is short, as evpopdos, but not evpopdov. 

The circumflex can be on the last but one only if the last 
be short by nature, as cixoy, but not cvxov. . 

The diphthongs a: and o: are treated as short, as avOpwzor, 
povoar, and if the last syllable is long by position it 
does not prevent the preceding syllable from having the 
circumflex. 

A last syllable but one whon long by nature, if accented 
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at all, must have the circumflex whenever the last syllable is 
short by nature, as jjyov, not yyov, yuvaixes, not yuvalxes. 

Exceptions like aore are only apparent. See tnfra, § 35 
(4) Obs. 

30. The accent of a word is altered by the changes which 
a word undergoes in inflexion, contraction, etc. 

No syllable requires an accent from the mere fact of 
contraction. 

A contracted final syllable has the circumflex if the first 
of the uncontracted syllables was accented, as, trdet, Tina, 
xpuréou, Xprood ; 3 but the. acute if the last was aeronten | as 
yeyaus, yeyws. 

31. When an oxytone word undergoes elision, if a pre- 
"position or a conjunction, it loses its accent altogether, but 
in all other cases throws it back upon the previous syllable, 
as wap’ éuov for rapa époit, ovd’ éyw for ovde éyw, but Seiy 
éxy (for Sena én). 

32. In the case of crasis, the accent of the first aa 
disappears, as tdya0d for 7a dyaOd. But if the second word 
is paroxytone, and its accented syllable becomes through 
crasis long by nature, that syllable acquires the circumflex, 
as tdpya for ra épya. 

33. When placed after the word to which they belong all 
dissyllabic prepositions except audi, dvri, avd. dd, throw 
their accent back on to their first syllable, as xaxey dro for 
Grd KaKWv. 

34. As in Latin we find some words which always adhere 
to the word which precedes them, so in Greek there are 
certain words which have so little individuality that they 
throw their accent on to the preceding word. These Greek 
equivalents of the Latin -que, ne, otc., are called Eaclites, 
and are as follows :— | 

(1) All the forms of the indefinite pronoun ris, 7c (see 
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p- 60), and the indefinite adverbs rov, rot, ry, Tws, robe, 
Tw, FOTE. | 

(2) The particles ye, re, vuv, wep, tor, and Se (meaning 
towards, and always attached to the preceding word). 

(3) Of the personal pronouns the forms pe, pov, pot, and 
also (unless emphatic, or “— a preposition) oe, gov, vor, é, 
of, oe, ogur, oguor(y), 

(4) The present indicative of cizé (except in the second 
person singular), unless it be emphatic, or stand at the 
beginning of a clause, or follow a@AAd, ovx, pi}, ei, ws, wai, 
rovro. In these cases €or: is always paroxytone, as éor: 
yap Touro, petfov ovx exe Kaxdy, etc. 


35. Enclitics throw their accent back on the preceding 


word in the following way :— 


(1) A preceding oxytone does not subdue its accent to 


the grave, as xaAdy 71, something beautiful. 

(2) After a perispome the accent of the enclitic is entirely 
lost, as xadws re, and beautifully. 

(3) After a paroxytone, enclitics of one syllable lose their 
accent, enclitics of two syllables retain their accent on their 
last syllable, as, Adyos ris, a certain speech, but Adyou tives, 
some speeches. | | 

(4) Proparoxytones and properispomes receive from a 
following enclitic an additional accent on their last syllable, 
as, Seifov por, show me; avOpwmrds ris, a certain man. 

Obeservation.—By these rules are explained such apparent 
exceptions to § 29 as acre for as re, Gowep for as wep, etc. 

(5) When several enclitics follow one another each throws 
its accent upon the preceding, as ¢f ris poi dna rore, If any 
one ever says to me. 

36. Certain words have no accent. These are :— 

(1) Of the article the forms 6, 9, oi, ai. 

(2) The prepositions év, eis or és, as, x or ef. 


Vowels long by nature, except x and w, are marked long, unless (hey carry 
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(3) The conjunctions ¢ and os. 
(4) The negative ov, ovx, or ovy. 


These may be accented, but only when they are at the 


end of a sentence or precede an enclitic, as ¢ys 9 ov; do 
you say so or not? ov dct, he denies, 

37. The accent of words changes with inflection. In 
regard to substantives and adjectives, the principal ruie is— 
Knowing the accent of the nominative singular, accent the 
other cases on the same syllable if the last syllable permits ; 
otherwise accent the following syllable. Exceptions to this 
rule will be given as they occur. 

38. But verbs throw their accent as far back as the last 
syllable permits, with this reservation, that in compound 
verbs the accent must not precede the augment, Avopev 
AcAvnapey, EAéAvvro, but rapéoyxov, not rdpecyxoy, rapeiyor 
not wdpecyor. 

The main exceptions to this rule are these :— 

(1) Accented on the penult, the first aorist active 
infinitive, the second aorist middle infinitive, the perfect 
middle infinitive and participle, riujoar, wiPérGar, AcAVoOat, 
AeAupévos. 

(2) Oxytone are the second aorist participle active; 
participles in «cs, ous, vs, ws, and present participles in -as, 
as riOuv, Avoeis, SBovs, Secxvbs, AcAvads, iords (but Avoas). 

(3). Perispomena are the second aorist active infinitive, 
and (except in verbs compounded with a dissyllabic preposi- 
tion) the second person singular, second aorist imperative 
middle, as wiGeiv, reBov, zpodov, but rapaAdPBov. 

Observation 1.—Participles in their inflexion are accented 
as nouns, not as verbs. 

Observation 2.—The diphthongs a and o are in the 
optative mood regarded as long, not as short. 
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CHAPTER VI 
gX.— XVII 
FIRST DECLENSION 


39. Or the words you have already learned, ‘Eppijs is really 
a contracted form of an older "Eppéas. There are also a few 
feminine nouns contracted in the same way, a8 ov«y, fig-tree, 
for ovxéa. 


N. V. curt 
A. TUK. 
G. TUK. 
D. CURT 


But a few contract the ea into a, which they retain 


throughout, as pva, mina (a sum of money), for pred, . 


Boppas, north wind, for Bopéds. 


N. yyva. Boppas. 
V. pva. Boppa. 
A. pray. Boppay. 
G. pas. Boppa 
D. pyva. Boppa 


The plural is always the same whether for masculine or 
feminine, for contracted or uncontracted nouns. 

40. The dative plural was originally formed by adding ws 
to the stem, as, stem tla, dative plural rfua-w, and this 
longer form you will find in Attic poetry, and occasionally 
in elevated prose. 7 

The genitive plural was formed by adding -wy to the 
stem, a8 tiyd-wy, which became by contraction rluwy. It is 
due to this fact that all nouns of the first declension have 
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the circumflex on the last syllable of their genitive plural 
Adjectives do not follow this rule, and two rare substantives 
are exceptions, namely, ypyorys, a usurer, xpjotev, and 
érnoiat, tradewinds, érnoiwv. 


41. additonal examples for practice. 
FEMININE 
Oupa, door. Sofa, opinion. payn, fight. 
hpépa, day. tpameta, table, Tpopy, nurture. 
poipa, fale. dxavOa, thorn. pix, soul, 
ryépipa, bridge. péptuva, care. qvAn, gate. 
payatpa, sword. Bepdrrasva, handmaid. Ady, pain, 
giria, friendship.  déasva, lioness. wrfyn, bed. 
~ ebvora, goodwill, Siva, thirst. apérn, virtue, 
masdela, education. ydaiva, doak, poppy, form. 
otpareta, expedition, Slacra, way of life.  xwpn, village. 
MASCULINE 
Aotias, Lozias. rexvirns, artificer. 
apodorns, traitor. evepyérns, benefactor. 
TownTHs, poe. AnorHs, robber. 
pabnrns, scholar. omdtrns, heary-armed soldier. 
otpatiotns, soldier. Bovrevris, councillor. 
Seozrorns, master. ZOAnTHS, champion. 
CONTRACTED 
yi}, earth. "A@nva (the goddess) Athena. 


42. If you examine the above examples you will find— 
(1) That a remains in the nominative singular after «, 4 
p, o, % & ¥, tr, AA, and in the feminine designation a:va, 


Vowels long by nature, except y and «, are marked leng, unless they carry 
the circumfles accent, 


le, Gewese — nL ES LLL LEIS, CL AA, eS ee ee 
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Exceptions are xopy, girl ; the rare word xéppn, temple (of the 
head) ; and the poetical €poy, dew. 

(2) That after all other letters, whether vowels or con- 
sonants, a is changed to 7, Exceptions are oro, colonnade ; 
xpo4, colour ; roApa, boldness; Siattra, way of life; exidva, 
adder ; and the poetical pépeuvea, care. 


SECOND DECLENSION 


43. The dative plural was originally formed by | adding 
wt to the stem, as Adyo-ws This longer form you will find 
in Attic poetry, and sometimes even in prose. 


44, Additional examples for practice 

6 rovos, labour TO péTpoy, measure. 
xpovos, time. Setarvoy, dinner, 
dios, people. qedtov, plain. 
oixos, house. — Sa@pop, present. 
wrourTos, wealth. tuyor, yoke. - 
opBarpos, eye. rofoy, bow 
ti7ros, horse. xwplov, place. 
dp.Opos, number. WTEpoy, wing. 
ToTapos, river. iparcoy, cloak. 
TONE LOS, War. 


For feminine nouns, see page 119, § 22. 


CoNTRACTED 
6 pods, stream. 0 OuyarpiSods, daughter's son. 
vous, mind. To Kavoun, basket. 
xXpucoxous, goldsmith. 


Vowels long by nature, except 4 and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circwmflez accent, 


. 
= ee 2, EE A ER et Sf 


8 comer ee lw 
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__ In these contracted words there are some irregularities of _ 


accent, namely — 3 
(1) The nominative, accusative, and vocative dual are 
made oxytone, contrary to § 30. 
-(2) Compound words have the accent on the last syllable 
but one, contrary to § 30; as, ciozAy for ciowAdy. 


ATTIC DECLENSION. 


45. The forms like vews have been called Attic. Ad- 
ditional examples are— 

6 Aayus, hare. 
Aews, people. 
"A0ws, Mount Athos. - 
Mives, Minos. 

4 Grows, threshing-floor. 
Kéws, Ceos (island). 
Keds, Cos (island). 
éws, dawn. 


Of these words all but Aews may have their accusative 
irregular in omega, and éws always has; as Aaywv or Aaya, 
but Aewy and éw. : 

46. The accentuation is irregular: (1) ew passes as one 
syllable as regards accent ; (2) in the genitive and dative the 
last syllable when accented has the acute, in violation of the 
rule that, In genitives and datives of all numbers a long final 
syllable when accented takes the circumflex. 


Vowels long by nature, except « and w, cre marked long, wuless cy carry 
the circumfez accent. 


2 ree ee om eee cee 8 ee 
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CHAPTER VII 
 XVIIL ff 
THIRD DECLENSION 


47. Worps belonging to this Declension violate the general 
rules of accentuation in this, that words of one syllable 
accentuate the genitive and dative of all numbers on the case- 
ending, as zovs, foot ; odds, obi, xodciv, rodwv, roci. 

Exceptions to this are— 

(1) The common words ofs, n. ear; mais, 6, 4, boy or 
girl; and dus, n. light ; together with the rare or poetical 
words Sas, f. torch; duis, f. blister ; Suus, m. thrall ; Ows, m. 
and f. jackal ; Tpws, m. Trojan. These are all paroxytones 
in the genitive arid dative dual and in the genitive plural. 
The adjective was has the same peculiarity, ravrdés, wavri; 
but xdvruy, 

(2) Monosyllabic participles accent the genitive and dative 
of all numbers on the last syllable but one, as Sovs, giving, 
gen. Sovros; ov, being, gen. ovros. 


PALATAL AND LABIAL STEMS 
48. Additional examples for practice 
STEMS IN «x. . STEMS IN x. 
6 bdpaé, breastplate, st. Owpax. o Spr, quail, st. éprvy. 
xopa€, raven, st. xopax. réerti€, grasshopper, st. 


ogy, wasp, st. one. TETTIY. 
xippvé, herald, st. enpix. 17 pro€, flame, at. prov. 


th odp€, flesh, st. cape. arépu€, wing, st. wrepvy. 


odAmuyé, trumpet, st. cad- 
Tiyy- 


Vowels long by nature, exces! » and w, ere marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex acornt 


i owe +-@eca 8 -— —- Paar weer. 
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STEMS IN 7. Stems in y are rare. 
} Aaiday, hurricane, st. There are no stems in ¢ 
Neiae. except catnrUd, nom. «arij- 
é xavery, gnat, st. cover. Ap, defective, and of uncer- 
tain meaning. 
STEMs IN 8. 


o”Apay, Arab, st. "Apa. 
9 xépveyy, water for the hands, st. yepvsB. 


Observation.—d dun, f. fox, xijpu§ and poivg, palm tree, 


from dAwsex, xnptx and qdowtx, are anomalous, the stem 
vowel being in the first case lengthened, in the others 
shortened to form the nominative. The stem rprx, f. hatr, 
forms a nominative singular Op/f, and a dative plural Op:£i(v). 


STEMS IN DENTALS 


49. Additional examples for practice 
STEMS IN 7. STEMS IN 6. OXYTONE 
0 iSpas, sweat, iSpwr. 4 odpayls, seal, st. cppayid. 


Kédns, riding horse, st.  édrris, hope, st. ddd. 
xeXnT. xrapnvs, doak, st. x raps. 


Kpis, Cretan, st. Kpnr. . Steusin 6. Not OxyTone 
4 ecb, raiment, st. écOnt. 1 “Aprepts, Artemis, st.’Ap- 


xaprs, favour, st. yaper. Tepe. 
Bpatduris, slowness, st.  wodires, free woman, st. 
Bpadurnr. woNsTeO. 
yok, night, st.vucr. avdpeviris, men’s chamber, 
To Svoyua, name, st. dvopar. st. avdpwviTed. 


Vowels long by nature, except 4 and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflez accent, 
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STEMS IN 7. Stems IN §, Nor OxYTONE 
7d xpijua, thing, st. ypnuat. 4 irnpéris, handmaid, st. 
xUpa, ware, st. KUpaT. _ Urrnperes. 
mpecButes, old woman, st. 
ape BuT. 


There is one neuter stem in r, namely, péAs, honey, gen. 
peéXcros, dat. péAcre, 
DENTAL STEMS IN yt 
50. Additional examples for practwe 
o ddédas, elephant, st. dXehav. 
inds, thong, st. iva. 
yoyas, giant, st. yuyavr. 
avopids, statue, st. avdprayr. 
Spdxwy, dragon, st. Spaxovt. 
espene servant, st. OepatrovT. 


Elevopiv, Xenophon, st. Zevodwrr. 


STEMS IN DENTAL NU 


te a ee - 


51. Additional examples for practice 
6 aicp, age, st. aiwy. 6 avyyy, neck, st. atyev. 
apreday, vineyard, st. du- Acuy, haven, st. Acuev. 
WerwY. 0, GXextpuwy, cock, hen, 
Kooy, tig, st. crow. st. dNexTpuoy. 
Aetpooy, meadow, st. etuwy. 0,9 yelrwy, neighbour, st 
yeep, winter, st. yerpov. ryetTov. 
aratdy, battle-song, st. wasay. © xavev, rule, st. xavov. 
py, month, st. pny. 7] Xtav, snow, st. yrov. 
Tirdy, Titan, st. Tiray. 7 axtts, ray, st. deriv. 


wots, pang, st. wdev. 
| Vowels long by nature, except « and w, ere marked long, unless fhcy carry 
he circumflex accent. 
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52. The words Iloveduy, ’ArdAAwv not only shorten their 
‘stem in the vocative, but also form their accusative from a 
stem without nu, as Iloveda, ’AroAAw, The forms ’Ardd- 
Awva and Iocedwva are poetical and very rare. The accent 
is drawn back in the vocatives “AroAXov and dcedov, and 
in a few others, as ’Aydpepvov, 


STEMS IN LIQUID RHO 


53. Additional examples for practice 

6 Swornp, girdle, st. faornp. o anp, air (no plural) st. dep. 
pup, thief, st. dap. mpaxtap, taz-gatherer, st. 
aavOnp, panther, st. iay- 1 paxTop. 7 
Onp. aiOnp, ether (no plural) st. 

Kdp, Curian, st. Kap. aibep. 
| oixntap, colonist, st. oien- 

Top. 


6 dorip, star, is declined like ai@jp, but the dative plural 
is dorpdodv) by metathesis, 
STEMS IN NARROW VOWELS 
54. Additional examples for practice 


| guors, nature, st. duce. 6 pus, Mouse, st. pu. 
moinot, making, st. rros-  Borpus, grape-cluster, st. 


ot. Borpv. 
Suvapis, power, st. Suva. orayus, ear of corn, st 
UBpis, insolence, st. UBpe. oTayu. 


ordou, faction, st. cract. ly Bis, Jish, st. ix 80. 
«6 pedis, seer, st. wavre. 7 Spis, oak tree, st. Spo. 
Odpis, brow, st. oppo. 


Vowels long by nature, exept 4 and w, ers marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex acornt. i 


ra ee PPP CL ET AE ee 
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56. Like <jxus are declined, o wéXexvs, axe; mperBus, 
old man; and the plural of 7 éyyeAvs, eel. 


N. zréXexus. N. A. areAexy N. edéxecs. 
A. aéXNexuy. A. redexeus. 
G. qwedéxews. G.D. werexéoww  G. werexewr. 
D. sreréxet. —— <D. weréxeot(y). 
N. wpéaBus. N. A. wpeoBn N. wpéoBecs. 
V. wpéoBu V. awpéo Bess. 
A. wpéoBur. | A. mpéoBets. 
G. rpécBews G.D. rpecBéow. G. rpécBewr. 
D. wpécBes. D. rpéoBeot(v). 


The singular is only used in poetry, but the dual and 
plural have in prose the mesning of ambassadors, for the 
singular of which zpecBevr7js is used. 


N. éyyedus. éyxénets. 
A. eyxeduv. ey yédets. 
G. éyyedvos. yy drew. 
D. éyyédur eyyereccy. 


Observe the fact that the long final syllable in the genitive | 
singular and plural of soft vowel stems does not prevent the 
accent from being on the antepenult. 

57. Neuters of this class are very rare, doru being the 
only fully-declined word in common use. The genitive of 
dor is generally given as doreos, but agrews is the only form 
found in stone records and though there are many lines in 
poetry which require dorews, there are none in which doreos 
must be read. Other words, like varv, mustard, only occur 
in the nominative and accusative singular. There are in 
Attic no neuters ending in iota. 


Vowels long by neture, except y and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflez acoent. 


te ee ee — cece emai we oe. 4d Meee. Skee a eet 
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STEMS IN ev 
59. Additional examples for practice 
© isrievs, horseman. 
iepevs, priest, 
ypadevs, painter. 
© EvBoevs, Euboean. 
Tlespaevs, Piraeus (no plural). 
"Eperptevs, dweller in Eretria. 
60. The accusative plural of masculine stems in ev ought 
not to be contracted to -e:s or 7s. The contracted form does 
not occur in stone records or in Attic comedy—the only true 


criteria. It is possible that Xenophon used it, but he often 
sins against his native tongue. 


STEMS IN OMICRON AND OMEGA 
61. Words from stems in omicron have naturally no plural, 
. and Topy«, which has, forms its plural from the stem Topyov. 
Anta, Leto. st. Anro. matpws, paternal unde. st. warp. 
nw, echo. st. nyo. #NTpws, maternal uncle. st. untpew. 
"Iw, To. st. "Io. 
STEMS WHICH ELIDE SIGMA 
62. Proper names in -xAéyjs contract in all cases, and 


doubly in the dative singular, as ‘HpaxAéns, Heracles fg | 


hero), 
N. ‘Hpaxnrjjs. 
V. “Hpacnreis. 
A. ‘“Hpaeréa. 
G. “Hpaxdéovs. 
D. ‘Hpacnrei. 


Vowels long by nature, except q and w, are marked long, eae een 
the circumflez acosnl. 


ee AIEEE ELE I Aerts -— eee we eee oe - ee ee = "8 « oe ee ee 


one = Cee ote 1 meee Be 
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63. When proper names like AnjooGévns require a plural, 
they take the first declension forms, as of ’Apirropdva: in 
Plato, Sympos. 218, B. 


64. Additional examples for practice. 


© Lwxparns, Socrates, 
Logoxr#s, Sophocles. ; 
TO Epos, mountain. 
avOos, flower. 
aevdos, lie. 
EOvos, nation. 
tetyos, wall 


CHAPTER VIII 


§ xxx, ff. 


65. THERE are also some contracted adjectives with only — 
two terminations, as evvous, evvouy, well-disposed, evrvovs, atry, 
evppous, fluent. They have this peculiarity, that they do 
not contract their nominative or accusative plural neuter, 
€.g., eurdoa, evirvoa, eippoa, 

66. Like fAews are declined dyjpws, exempt from old age, 
afwyxpews, substantial, and a few others, among which are the 
compounds of zAéws, full, as dvardews, repirAcws, qurdeus. 
The neuter plural is very rare. Plato has fAea as neuter 
plural nominative of fAcws. The simple rAews is itself 
irregular. 


Vowels long by nature, except + and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 


wt nem ee oe ee ee ee 


—_ 
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SINGULAR — PLURAL 


n. wréws. wréd. TAdwy. TrEM wWréas. dréa. 
a. wréwy. wréav. mréov. wrbws. mwréds. Wréa. 
g wrko. mréas. Aka. wréwy. wrtwy. wALwD. 
d. wrtép. wréd. mréq. whéws. wréais. Wréqs. 


For ows, safe, see infra, p. 140, § 74. : 

67. Like #5vs are declined yAvxvs, sweet; cvpus, broad ; 
Bpaxvs, short; raxvs, swift; OjArus, feminine ; and others. 

Unlike substantives, ee do not contract «a: as 
dorn, but dea. 


The compounds of zyxvs are exceptions to this rule, as — 


Ser} xn, TperHy”, etc., not Surpxea, Tpirjyea. 
. Like péAas is declined Taras, tdAawa, raAav, wretched. 
68. The adjective yapies is anomalous in retaining oo 
in its feminine forms in Attic writers. The feminine of 
gwvyjes is not found in Attic, but the feminine substantive 


peAcrovrra, honey-cake, is really the contracted feminine of 


peActoets, as tAaxovs, flat-cake is the contracted masculine of 
wAaxdes. The class is altogether rare in pure Attic though 
in other dialects it is not uncommon, ¢.g., vidoes snowy ; 
ttuners, precious, bAnes, wooded ; rrepoes, winged. 

69. In adjectives like evyevjs, if the 4s of the nominative 
is preceded by a vowel, ea contracts to a, not to 7, as ot 
healthy (stem vycec). 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
n. irene. trytés. I&v. iyeis. byta. 
vy. °oytésn gO byt. 
a wyld. trytés. d. bryséore. 
UyLovs. % Dua 
irytes. Lav. iyti 


| gd.  tycoiy. 


Vowels long by nature, except 4 and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
ci accent, . 


a a aemeennneanliiiial 
teem ee oe eee aes tame ee es eee eee — 


— me * 


on the last syllable but one, contrary to p. 123, § 30, as 
cvv7Ouv for cvvnBewv. 
70. Additional examples for practice 


cagns, clear. evodns, fragrant, 
evreAns, cheap. éxiparns, notable. 
abOdbns, self-swilled. evnOns, simple, 
aurdpens, self-sufficient. évdens, deficient tn. 
evpuys, well-made. irrodenjs, inferior. 
tpenpns, triply-fitted. evdaipoy, prosperous. 
nodtev, sweeter. aheiwy, more. 


Of these rpijpys is only used in the feminine (sc. vats, 
@ trireme), and zAciwy is, as stone records show, somewhat 
irregular, retaining «« before long vowels or diphthongs only 
and showing ¢ before short vowels. 

The forms with the diphthong are however used in poetry 
when required by the metre. 


SINGULAR 
n. wrelwvy. WNEOV, TEL. 
a. wéova, 1rrelw. awrtov, WEY. 
g- wréovos. 
d. wrEOVE. 


PLURAL 
n. wrEoves, Wrelous. wrEova, TAElw. 
‘a wréovas, wretous. wréova, wrElw. 
g- . Wedver. 
d. | wréoot(v). 
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Barytone adjectives have the accent in the genitive plural 
71. Many of the adjectives of one termination ought 


Fowels long Uy nature, excest 4 and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumfez accent. 
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rather to be considered as substantives of common gender, 
as gdvyds, 6, %, (stem ¢vyad), exiled; avroxpdrep, 6, % 
plenipotentiary, arbitrary ; ¢AJSxohis, 6, 4, patriotic ; (stem 
gtAoroA.5). Occasionally the poets formed a neuter even 
to these, as neuter plural atroxpdropa, The compounds of 
xdprs have a neuter even in prose, as ebdyapes, 4, 1}, evxaps, 
TO, Winning, 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
n. evyapis. evyapt. evydperes. evydpita. 
a. ebyapep. evyapt. eUydpitas.  ebydpita. 
g- evyaptTos. evyapiroy. 
d. evyapere. evydpics, 


72. The compounds of wovs form a neuter in -row, ¢.9., 
dzous, without feet, halt. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
nN, a@7rovs. atrouy. arodes. d7roda. 
a  a7roda. arrovy. a7roéas. a7rooa. 
g. a7ro6os. amodov. 
d. a7root. atroat(y). 


Some compounds prefer to form their accusative singular 
masculine in -rovy, as wovAvrous, many-footed, acc. roudv- 
rouv. 


73. xpaos, gentle, has some of its forms from a stem xpav 
of the third declension. 


SINGULAR 
n. aImpdaos. i paeta. Wpaoy. - 
& wpaop. a paeiay. ™paov. 
8 wpdov. wpaeias. | apdou, 
“do wpdy. ™pacig. mpdy. 


Vowels long by nature, except «4 and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the cirrumflesz acceat. ° 
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PLURAL 
nh. pao. | ppdeiat,  mwpaéa, 
a. mpdous. apaelas.  wpdéa. 
8. wpaéwr. apdelwy. mwpdéwv. 
d. wpdots or wpdéot. mpdeiats.  mpdoss or wpaéas, | 


74. ows, safe, forms most of its cases from the stem owo. 


SINGULAR 
a Sa ea 
nh oes. owa. COV. ; 
2 86D oway. oO. 
g. owov. owas. ooou. 
d. cap owd. THY. 
PLURAL ; 
Dn. O06 OF 0S. owas | ooacrga. . 
- &  @wovVs OT cas. owds. oa OT oa. 
g. TWwP, 
dad. cwoits. WAL. owots. 
CHAPTER IX 
e 
s§ XL.—XLIII , 
COM PARISON 


75. THe words zadacos, ancient, and cxoAaios, slow, seem also 
to have the forms in omicron, as waAawWrepos, cyoXAaccrepos, 
precisely as the greater number of adjectives in avo. 

76. Like xpwos, early, and Syos, late, are also compared 


Fowels loag by nature, except « and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex eccent. 


- eo - - : a “+ i 
ee eee ee -- % 
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the poetical adjectives xAxjor0s, near, and evdws, calm. The 
words péovs, middle, and ivos, equal, which from their mean- 
ing are rarely compared, have once or twice the forms pecai- 
repos, perairaros ; ivairepos, ivairaros. 

The word ¢iAos has in good writers the analytic com- 
parative padAov didos, and superlative mdAwra pidos. The 
form ¢{Arepos is purely poetical and ¢iAraros is in prose 
almost entirely confined to the vocative & ¢iArare, my dearest 
friend, and the neuter plural ra ¢iArara used as a substan- 
tive, our nearest and dearest. 

77. Of adjectives in -wv, the words wfwy, fat, and rérwy, 
ripe, form their comparative and superlative irregularly, but 
they are very rare indeed. 


of a? 
ato. WOT EPOS. BLOTaTOS. 
werey. wemratrepos. WEWALTATOS. 


78, A few adjectives in os are irregular in taking -écrepos, 
<oratos, viz., dxparos, pure, <ppipevos, strong; apbovos, 
abundant. , 


axpariorepos. . aKpaTéaratos. 
éppwpevéorepos. éppwpevéoratos. 
apOovertepos. — apbovéctaros. 


79. The words SBpwrys, insolent (man), and érixapis, 
charming, form their comparative and superlative as if from 
bBpurrds and érexdperos. 


iBpicrorepos. uBpirroratos. 
emtyaptTarrepos. ETLYAPLTWTATOS. 


80. OF comparatives and superlatives formed from ad- 
verbial, prepositional, or indeclinable positives, the following 
are of most frequent occurrence— 


Vowels long by nature, except q and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
circumflez accent. ; 


wee 


eee ee ee 


eet eee = i ee 


a we 


— 
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wépay, on the other side; aepairepos, further. 
iméptepos, upper, further ; inréprartos, uppermost (from 
prep. tarp, over). 
vorepos, latter, later ; iotaros, last, latest. 


mpoupyiairepos, more serviceable ; mrpovpyiaitaros, most 
serviceable (from arpotpyou, 6, %, TO). 


81. As in all languages, there are in Greek many adjec- 
tives, which for euphonic or other reasons do not form their 
comparatives and superlatives by inflexional change. These 
generally use paAAov and paAwra, as magis and maxime are 
used in Latin ; as wadAov dyAos, more plain, 540s pdrAwra, 
or padurra SiA0s, most plain. 


CHAPTER X 
§ XALIV 
ADVERBS 


82. THERE are many adverbs besides those formed from 
adjectives. They may be formed from substantival or verbal 
stems, and many are of a formation now difficult to trace. 
Some are simply cases of adjectives or substantives. Thus in 
forms like diAws we really see the remnants of the ablative 
case in Greek, as in otxot, at home, we see the locative case of 
otxos, house. The dative supplies a great number, as— 


Snuocia, publicly, from Snpootos, public. 
idia, privately, from fdcos, private. 
orovd7, zealously, from ozrovén, zeal. 


Vowels long by nature, except y and w, ore marked long, unless they carry 
the circumfles ecornt. 
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83. Some are formed from substantive stems by the 
suffix -Sov, as xvinddy, like a dog, and a great number from 
verbal stems by the suffixes -Onv and -re, as pipsyy, mixedly, 
from ptpev, to mix, <AAnvecri, in Greek, from “EAAnvifav, to 
speak Greek. Others are really phrases like the English at 
random, as ¢xzoduv, out of the way (for éx zoduv). 

84. For a large class no general principle of formation can 
be given. Such are dXs, enough ; atOrs, again ; rade, back ; 
avrixa, immediately ,; éxei, there. 


85. But many adverbs of place are formed by the three . 


suffixes -t, -Gev (attached to the stem or the modified stem), 
and -S¢ (attached to the accusative), as oixot, at home, oixobey, 
Srom home, from ofxos, house. In Attic prose we do not find 
-d< attached to the accusative singular. With the accusative 
of plural names of places it is often found, and then combines 
with the plural sigma of the case to form -{e, as "A@jvafe, to 
Athens (for ’A@jvasde). | 

86. The chief adverbs of time are sore, when? orore, 
when # (indirect), rere, then, Gre, Gwore, when. 


CHAPTER XI 
§ XLVI 


87. The cardinal, ordinal, and adverbial numerals are as 
follows— | 


Cardinal. Ordinal. Adverb, 
la’ els, pia, Ev one o wparos, the first Gara€, once 
2B 8vo Sevrepos dés 
3 tpeis, Tpia Tpiros  Tpis 


Vowels long by nature, except « end w, are marked long, waless they carry 
the circumflez accent. : 
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Sign. Cardinal. Ordinal. Adverb. 
48 sérrapes, rértapa térapros - - TeTpaxs 
5é swévte WELTTOS TEVTGKES 
6S & éxtos éEaxes 
70 éxta EBSop0s éwT axes 
81 ore &ySdo0¢ oxT dete 
97 dvwéa évatos évaxss 
10¢ Séka déxarTos decades 
ll ca &vdexa EvSEKATOS évSexdaus 
12 68 dwdexa Swdéxatos Swdecdcis 


13 wy’ tpeis(tpla)caidéxa tpiros Kai Séxatos tproxadexduts 
14 rérrapes wal déxa téraprosxal Séxatos rerrapecnadendus 


15 te’ wrevrexaidexa wéprros Kat Séxaros wevrexadexaxes 
16 ts’ éxxaidexa Eros wal Séxatros éxxasdexducs 
17 &f’ éwraxaiexa EBdopu05 wal Séxaros érraxadendacs 
18 6m’ oxrwxaideca bySo0s xal Séxaros oxtwxadexdees 
19 68 évveaxaidexa €vatos xat Séxatos évveaxatdexdas 
20 x elxoot(v) eiKoo Tos elxor axes . 
25 «'é eixocs rrévre eixooros wéumTos © eiKoT axis TEVTAKE 
30 0’ tprdxovra TpiaxoaTos TpiaxovTaxts 
40 TerTapaxovra TETTAPAKOTTOS TETTAPAKOVTAKS 
50 »’ cevtyxovTa WEvTNnKOTTOS ITEVTNKOVTAKES 
60 & éfnjxovta éfnxoords éEnxovraxis 
700 6éBSounKovta éBSopunnocros éBSounxovraxis 
80 x’ oySonxovta GySonKoaTos OySonKxovTdxes 
90 «’ évevijxovta ‘éveynxooros évevnKovTaxss 
100 p' éxarov éxatooros ExaTOVTAKIS 
200 o Scadxocrot, at, a Scaxocroctos Staxoc ides 
300 7 Tpidxoctol, at, a Tpraxocworos Tplaxog axis 
400 v retpaxdcvot, at, a TeTpAaKoTLOTTOS TETPAKOTLEKIS 
500 ¢’ cevraxdctot, at,a TevTaKooiogTOs §=—«-_-_ TevTAKOTLaKIS 


Vowels long by nature, except 4 and w, ave marked long, unless they carry 
: the circumflex acoent. 
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Sign. Cardinal. Ordinal. _ Adverb. 
600 x éfaxocre:, at,a  éfaxoctoaTos éfaxocrdxcs 
700 Y' éraxccwwt, at, a értaxociogros ENTAKOCLAKIS 
800 w oxTaxoctol, at, a oKxTaKoTWOTOS OKTAKOCLAKIS 
900 B dvaxccro:, at, a evaxocworos évaxootdeis 
1000 a yfrr04, at, a XidLoTTOS - yidedaes 
2000 8 Sisytrr01, at, a = Sesyidtoores Segyirsdaes 
3000 yy tpisytr108 at, a = Tpisxtdoaros TPUSYLALaKES 
10000 4 pvpios, at, a puptooros puplaxts 


88. The letters of the alphabet were used, as is shown in 
the second column, as signs of the numbers. To form com- 
pound numbers xaé was often used, in which case the smaller 
number was put first, as cixoow é, twenty-six, but e€£ xal 
cixoot, stx-and-twenty. So eixoorros Exros, twenty-sixth, but 
€xros xat eixoords, stz-and-twentieth. Compounds of 8 or 9 
are often expressed by means of the participles of Sw, J lack, 
as Swoiv Seovra rpidxovra, thirty lacking two, %.e. twenty-eight, 
évos Seov tpioxoorov eros, the thirtieth year save one, — the 
twenty-ninth year. . | 

89. Fractions were expressed in different ways. Fraoc- 


tions with the general formula = our quarter, fifth, etc., were 
expressed by compounds with popiov, as tpirnpdpiov = }t, 
wepwTnpopuov = 3,etc. Fractions with the formula = were 
expressed by phrases like rev wevre ra‘tpia pépy = 3, tov 
éxta ai Svo poipac = 3. Fractions with the general formula 
ata might be expressed as the last, or in a shorter way. 


Thus rwy éxra ra & pépn, or simply ra &€ pépn = §. 
90. The most important general adjectives of quantity are 
éxagros, each; exarepos, either; was, all xoatds, Gxocros, 
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which in a series? (Lat. quotus?), roAts, much ; dXAiyor, feu 
The adverbs are éxacrdxts, every time; wodXdxs, often; 
wreurrdxs, very often ; ddtydxis, seldom. 

91. When avrés comes between an article and substantive 
it acquires the meaning same, as 0 avris avi, the same man. 
It often coalesces by crasis with those forms of the article 
which end in a vowel, as— 


SINGULAR 
e ?@ e 0 , @ 9 ¢ 
n. autos. aur. TAUTO, TAUTOD. 
a TOV avToP. THY AUTH. TavTo, TAUTOP. 
g- . Tauro. TiS auTis. TavTov. 
d tavr@. TAaUTH. TAUTQ. 
PLURAL 
n. avrol. aural, TAUTG. 
a 9 o 9 dé 9 A 
& TOUS aUTOUsS. Tas auUTads. TAUTG. 
g- TOV AUTOY. 
ad. ois auTots. Tats auTais. TOU BUTOLS. 
DUAL 
e ; 9 0 a 9 “a 
nav. TavTd. g. d. tot avToty. 


92. Like otros are declined— 


TOTOUTOS. ‘rocaurn. Tocouto(y), 80 great. 
TOLOUTOS. TOLAUTH. TotovTo(y), suck. 
THALKOUTOS. THAKAUTN. TnALKovTo(y), 80 old. 


But the tau of the-forms of otros beginning in that letter is 
dropped, as ravra, but roc-ait7a; and the nominative and 
accusative singular neuter may end in nu 
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With the same meaning as these forms we also find rocds- 
&, rows-de, and ryAcxés-Se declined regularly, except that 
they have the suffix de appended. 

93. In the following tables the pronouns and the adverbs 
formed from their stems are arranged so as best to show 
their relations to one another. 


PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES 


} iterative indefinite 


[me 


aorepos, uter ?| arorepos, one of | Erepos, the one | éardrepos, whi 
which of two? | two (alteruter) of two 


OCS, hoe woos, of some| rocos, roadsbe | Sa0s, oOcOs, 
great? how! size or number | rocovros, 80| how great, how 


much? (quantus, great, so much| much (quantus, 
quot) (Jantus, tof) | quot) 


relative 











arotos, of what | aos, of some roles, rovés8e, olos, o7rotos, of 
quality? (qualis)| quality tovovTos, of| which quality 
such a quality (qualis) 

(talis) - 


arndixos, how | wndixos,ofsome: rndleos, TyrL- | ALKOs, Ornré- 
old? age xdsde,TnALKOU-| Kos, Of whichage 
Tos of such age 


Vowels long by nature, ao ene 
circumflex acornl. 
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PRONOMINAL ADVERBS 


demonstrative | relative 


qrou, where? | arov, somewhere ov, Otrou, where 


’vOdde here 
évrav@a | there 


from évO evde 
ee évrevOey 
wot, whither? | trot eee évrav6oi, thither 
qote, when? | aroré, sometime | rore, then 

at Tnvixdbe 
anvixa | TnViKaUTS 

hour 

aréxs, how? ares, somehow 


arobev, whence ? | rroGév 


ary, in what way ?| ary, in some way 


CHAPTER All 
LV: ff 
GENERAL REMARKS ON VERBAL FORMS 


94.Double Forme. 
Besides the third plural imperative active forms like Avé» 
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rwy, Avodvrwv, and the middle forms AvioOwv, AvedoOwy, 
AeAvoOwv, and the passive AvOévrwy, we find in late Greek 
Averwoay, Avedtrwoav, Aver Oucay, AvedcOwray, AcAvoOuocay, 
_ AvOiprevay. Such forms, however, are never found in stone 
records or in verse till after Alexander the Great, and are 
therefore when found in Attic prose texts to be regarded as 
late alterations of the shorter forms. 

95. Such optative active forms as Afoacs, Afoas, Afvasev 
for Afceas, Afcvete(v), and Afccay, are equally suspicious in 
Attic prose ; as are also forms of the passive optative such as 
AvOeinrov for AvOcirov. They are not found in Attic verse. 

96. The ending -y for «: in the second person singular 
present and futures, indicative, middle, and passive is certainly 
late. 

97. In late writers the pluperfect indicative active is thus 
inflected — 


SINGULAR — PLURAL 

AeAUKewy NeAUKELpeY 
 . LeAVKEEs - AeAvKELTE | 

AeduKer—- AeAUKELCAaY 


99. Auxiliary Tensesa.—The perfect and pluperfect 
active indicative may be expressed by the participle and the 
substantive verb, as AcAvxis cigs, AcAvaes Fv. | 

- The same is true of the middle and passive, as AcAupévos 
ciul, AcAvpévos jv." The subjunctive and optative perfect 
active are more frequently expressed in this way than by 
AeAvuw and AcAvxoiny, namely, Achuxes 3, AcAvacs env. 

For future perfect, AeAuxas évopas was used. . 

100. The Perfect Imperative.—This tense is not used 
in the active voice except when the perfect has a present 
- meaning, and then the second person singular always ends in 
-6:. Thus from xéxpaya, I shout, we have the imperative 
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(2) xéxpayOe. 
(3) xexpayaro. 
Pl. (2) xexpdyare. 


In the middle and passive the third person singular is 


common in such phrases as ravra cipioOw, let these things be 
said. The second person singular is hardly used except when 
the perfect has a present meaning, a8, pépypro remember ; 


from piprnpas, I remember ; réravoo, quicace. 
101. Fature middle and passive.—There is no lack of 


futures with a passive meaning seeing that in addition to the 
future tense common to both the middle and the passive 
voices we have also forms like Av@joope: and AeAwopat, 
and in the case of verbs from consonant stems sometimes 
another like tpad¢joropa: from the strong aorist érpd¢yy. 

102. Fature middle in form, active in meaning.— 


Another peculiarity of the future is that a very large class .. 


of verbs have a future middle in form but active in meaning. 
In fact, almost all verbs which denote the exercise of the 
bodily functions have this peculiarity. Many of these verbs 


are already deponents, and are not included in the following 


list. The most important are. 


108. dSdecy, sing, doopas xéxpa@ya, cry aloud, wexpd€- 
Graralerw, shout, ad- ofias. 
addfopas. xéxNaryya, scream, cexrayt- 
Body, cry, Bonoopas opat. 
yedrav, laugh, yeddc- xoxiery, wail, caxicopas. 


opas. oipotecy, lament, oipet- 
ynpvew (poet) cry, opas 

ynpvcopat, odorAuvLey, shrick, ododvE- 
yputey, grunt, ypuk- opas. 

opas. ororuley, wail, ororufopas. 


Vowels long by nature, encept « and w, ere marked long, unless Gicy carry 
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axovety, hear, axovcopas. 


Ovyyavewv, (poet.) touch, Oitouas. 


104. Sdavecy, bite, SnEopas. arvey, spit, wricopas. 


105. 


106. 


dobiew, cat, Boyar. podeiv, gobble, podyoopas. 
Adawrecy, lap, Xdyropat. tparyesy, gnaw, rpwkopat, 
atvey, drink, wlopast. ydoxeyv, gape, yavodpas. 


amaytay, met, atrav- Opecxey, leap, Bopotpat. 
THO Opas. vely, swim, vevoopuas. 
Babditery, walk, Baés- wnday, leap, rndncopat. 
ovpas. wrety, sail, wrrevocopas. 
-Balvery, 90, -Bicopas. peiv, flow, pevoopat. 
(Brwcxecy), (poet.) go, omrovddafesw, hasten, orov- 
podovpas. Sdoopat. 
atro-Sidpagxev, rua (tpéxesv), run, Spapyodpat. 
away,a7ro-Spdcopar. devryery, fice, pevEouas. 
Scaoxecy, pursue, Siok- ywpeiv, proceed, ywpr- 
opuas. copes. 
Geiy, run, Oedcopar.  walleay, play, raicopas. 
nintey, fall, recovpas. 
xdyvewy, be weary, xapoipas. 


POdverv, get before, POjropat. 
borepety, be behindhand, borepiocopas. 
(S.éovas aor.), live, Bres- elvas, be, Ecopas. 
copas. awrobynoxey, die, dmo- 
-ynpackey, grow old, Oavotpas. 
-ynpdoopas. wacxey, suffer, weicopas. 
(rAnvas aor.) endure, 
TAHT OPAL. 


Vowels long by nature, excepl 4 and w, ery marked long, unices they carry 
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107. rayydvecy, obtain, ANE- Tuyyavery, obtain, revE- 
opat. opas. 
AapBavery, take, App- aprralecv, seize, apwdcopas. 
opas. xrérrecv, steal, créyropat. 
xiyydvecy, (poet) find, amdeovexteiv, be grasping, 
Kiyhoopat. ' qwNeovextTncopas. 


108. Intellectual or emotional activity is expressed by 


dpaptavery, err, guap- twOalew, mock, twOdoopa 


THO Opat. Oauydfey, admire, Oav- 
_yeyveor nes, Know, pacopas. 

yyw opLas. _" dtroNavev, enjoy dmoXav- 
pavOavesy, learn, pa- copa. 7 

Onoopat. UBpitery, insult, UBprovpas. 
oxwmnrey, jeer, oxwyy- Suvuvar, swear, opovpat. 

opat. | 


109. There are many more, some of which oacillate 
between the active and the middle. 

110. Remarks on Contracted Verbs.—The following 
irregularities are to be remembered :— 

(1) The verbs (@, live, ype, answer (of an oracle); 
xpapar, we; Supa, thirst; wea, hunger, ope, smear; 


though from alpha stems contract in eta, as, (e, (ps, (p, - 


(oper, (ire, (wor, subjunctive, (w, (7s, etc., infinitive, Civ. 
Kvia, scrape ; and yu, rub, occasionally contract in eta 


(2) The verb piya, shiver with cold, contracts in w and g, 
instead of ov and oz, as, infinitive plywy; subjunctive third 
singular ply ; optative third singular pry dn i participle piyer, 
plywoa, plywv, gen. ptywrros. 

(3) Words like yew only contract when the vowel epsilon is 
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followed by another epsilon and before the endings es and es 


of the active. In all other cases their formation is identical . 


with that of Afw. The only exceptions are Sew, J bind: and 
f<w, I smooth; which in Attic always contract like poly- 
syllables, du, Seis, Sei, Soiper, Seire, Soiurs, fui, Leis, Lei, Lovper, 
feire, fovor.; imperfect éSouv, efovy, ete. But Séw, J lack, is 
like all other dissyllabic verbs in -ew, Séw, Seis, Set, Séoper, 
Seize, dover; imperfect deov, Bers, eer, ete. 


The verb Acts, wash, contracts in Attic to: Aotw, but 
those persons which have a short connecting vowel are 


formed as if from Adw, and then contract ; og. 


Mopev becomes hooper. 
AOere . 4, - AOUTE. 
éXoov cs éXouy. 
AbecOas ,, ovobas 
Aodpevos ,,  Aovpevos. 


CHAPTER XIII 
. THE TENSE-SYSTEM OF REGULAR VERBS IN OMEGA 


115. You must carefully observe that in no tense of Ave is 
there any stem-form shorter than Av, which we call the 
present stem. It may therefore also be called the verbal 
_ stem, as there is no part of the verb in which the syllable Av 
is not found. The same is true of all pure verba, that is, 
verbs which have the omega of the first person singular 
present indicative active preceded by a vowel. Of course con- 
tracted:verbs belong to this class, as rhya, ¢iAw, and 5nAa 
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were originally rtudw, ¢diréw, and dyAdw. This is a very im- 
portant class of verbs, and far more Greek verbs belong to it 
than to any other. 

Many impure verbs also belong to this group, that is, 
have their present stem and their verbal stem identical, such 
as Aéyw, I say, and rAixe, J plait, But with most impure 
verbs the case is different. Thus of the verbs which you 
have learned, if you take ¢devyw or Aeixw, you will observe 
that the present stems ¢evy and Aer are not the shortest ~ 
stem-forms in the verb. For ¢evyw has for aorist épvyoy, 
of which ¢ry is the stem, and A¢izrw forms an aorist éA:rov 
from the stem Acz. | | 

116. We may now go further than we did on p. 65 and 
may divide our verbs in a better way than by the letters in 
which their stems end, for we have learned that some verbs 
have no stem-form shorter than the present stem and that 
others have. 

This at once separates all Greek verbs in omega into two 
great groups— 

L Verbs in which the present stem and verb-stem are 
identical. 

IL Verbs in which the present stem and verb-stem are — 
different. | 

To the former of these groups belong the vast majority of 
Greek verbs. The latter embraces a comparatively small 
number of verbs, but from the nature of their meaning the 
verbs which belong to it occur for the moet part very 
frequently, and so appear to be more numerous than they 
are. 

117. If we examine the verbs which belong to the second 
group, we shall see that the present stem may conveniently 
be regarded as enlarged from the shorter stem-form or verb- 
stem, but in different ways. We may thus divide the second 
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group into smaller groups according to the way in which the 
present stem, differs from the verb-stem. 
118 L The vowel of the present stem is longer than in 


the verb-ctem. 
devrye, flee. verb-stem, gvy. 
Xerxes, lezve. o Rew. 

119. IL In cases when the verb-stem ends in a labial, the 

present stem is increased by tau. 
BAgarre, hart. verb-etem, Braf. 
twxTe, strike, s TE. 
apuwre, hide. os «ped. 


_ 130. IIL The present stem is longer than the verb-stem 
by certain letters which arise from the coalescing of the final 
letter of tae verb-stem and the semi-vowel y represented im 
Greek by ota. 
(1) The palstals kappa, gamma, chi unite with this iote 
to form rr (ew). 
capurre, preodaim for capuc-c-e. 
taTTe, wder Sor 
(2) Delta and cccasicually gamma coalesce with the iota 
to fam st. 
copiles, earry for sogsd-+-@. 
cipwte, bewel for clpwy+-0. 
(3) Lambda by unica with the iota becomes 11. 
Pero, three for Sad-1-e. 


Vounis lnag by enter, arrest < ort o, oe tad log, ens Gay a8 
tie omenGies eumed. - 
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(4) When the verb-stem ends in nu or rho the semi-vowel 
is thrown back into it. 


teva, stretch for rev-t-o. 


GOeipw, destroy for POep-t-w. 


121. IV. The present stem is longer than the verb-stem 
by nu or a syllable contaunine nw 


(1) by nu sicss = 


Batya, go. verb-stem Ba. 
téuye, cut. ” TE pL. 
(2) by a»x— - . 
pavOave, learn. verb stem pa. 
| Braordve, grow. - Ss Bracr. 
(3) by ve— - | | 
xuveo, kiss. verb-stem «xv. 


122. V. The present stem is longer than the verb-stem by 
.ox or, When the verb-stem ends in a consonant, by urK, 
and sometimes by reduplication also. 


ynpacke, grow old verb-stem ynpa. 
yuyvacKke, come to know. - ryveo. 
evpione, find, — - Eup. 


The last two classes must be regarded as quite irregular. 
Still more irregular are the two remaining classes. 


123. VL A short stem alternates with one enlarged by 
epsilon. . 

(1) The enlarged stem in epsilon belongs to the present, 
while other tenses are formed from the shorter. 
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Sone bs seem. -  verb-stem Sox. 3 
future Sofw (not dactow). 


(2) The shorter stem belongs to the present, while the 


other tenses are formed from the enlarged stem. 


€OéXw, wish. _-verb-stem eben. ou ae 
’ future eediow. senapt F 


124. VIL The verb draws upon quite different stems: to, 


form its different tenses, as dpa, I see’; Somat, peewee 


eidov, I saw, from dpa, o on, i6, see p. 184. 


cw. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE TENSES IN DETAIL 


125. Present and Imperfect.—The imperfect is formed 
from the present stem by prefixing the augment and adding 
the personal endings. 

Verbs when compounded with a preposition have the 
augment immediately after the preposition, as eioBadAAw, J 
throw into, cig--BadAov 5 cid yes, I introduce, cic-izyov, . The 
prepositions ov, with, and év, in, which become assimilated 
to the first consonant of the simple verb, resume their true 
forms before the augment, ovpPdAAw, I throw together, our-<- 
BadAov, euBdrAAw, I throw into, dt fadday. o, ont Of, 
becomes ¢£ before the augment. 

126. When the preposition. ends in- a-vowel, the vowel is 


elided before the augment, wro-ypadw, I subscribe, vx-<. 


ypagov. But cepi, about, and xpd, before, never lose their. 
- Vowels long by nature, encept y and «, are marked long, unless they carry 
the cireusyles accent, ae 
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vowel, although zpo may contract with « to form ov, as 
mpouPacvory, for mpo-é-Ba:vov, I went forward. There are 
also some irregularities in augment. 


127. (1) ¢ becomes «, not », in the verbe— 


éav, leave, elwy. 


€OlLecv, accustom, etOcfov. 
éotiay, entertain, eioriwv. 


SrAxecy, draw, eXxov. 


&recOas, follow, ciropny. 


Eyer, have, elyow. 
éXirresy, roll, efAsrrov. ° 


Epwewy, creep, elprroy. 


128. (2) Some verbs beginning with a vowel have the 


syllabic augment— 
wvetcOat, buy. éwvoupny. 
wbety, push. éwOour. 
oupeiy, make water. dovpoup. 


129. (3) Some verbs have a double augment in Attic— 


ayriBonety, entreat. nvTeBoXour. 
avridsxety, dispute. nvredicouy. 
audio Bnrety, dissent. nupes Bryrouv. 
auduyvoety, doubt. nupeyvoouy 
-Svastay, did. . edin rer. 
Scdxovety, serve. éSenxovour. 
avéyer Oat, endure. nvELYOuUNr. 
évoyrety, trouble. nvayrouv. 
avolyesy, Open. avégryor. 
aprréyecOas, have on. NuMEryouny. 


130. The second or strong aocrist active and middle. 
—Pure verbs cannot form this tense, and few even of impure 
verbs possess it. It is consequently very rare in Greek, 
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hardly occurring at all except in such verbs as have a root for 
their stem. That it is often thought a common tense is due 
to the fact that the verbs which form it, though few in 
number, are in very frequent use. Its inflexion is for the 
_ indicative the same as that of the imperfect, and for the other 
moods the same as that of the present. Thus from A¢cizw we 
have the active aorist éA:rov, and from weiOw the middle 
aorist ércOouny, 


_ Dd. 
r. 


ACTIVE 
IMPERFECT PRESENT 
— —_— OT FT 
Indicative. Subjunctive. Optative. 
S. 1. &Xeczrop. Nelaren. Aelrrotps. 
2. érXecrres. > 
3. Ederre. § Imperative. Infinitive. 
sae hale 2 Aettre Nedrresy 
3. éNesrréetny. s ; ; 
1. eXedzroper. of . 
2. éXelzrere. SN Participle. 
3. éXectrov. ANelrrwy, NetzroOvca, NEtTOY. 
AORIST — 
8. 1. &Xerrov. . Nitro. Astrocpus. 
2. €Xx7rES. 
3. €dutre. 
D. 2. éddsrerov. a : 7 , 
& ddswérap: 8 ALTre. | Actrety. 
P. 1. éAdrropev. 
2. éXcrere. 
3. €Xz7rov. ALTwY, EAt7TOVGAa, Aszroy. 


_ Vowels long by nature, except y and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the ci Gocent. . 
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MIDDLE a. Fy 
Indicative. Subjunciive.  Oplalive. 
8.1. dreBopyny. . )  — retBwpar. .. rePoipny. 
2. éwreiBov. £ De 
3. éweiBero. 3 Imperative. Infinitive. 
oe 7 roar sie ' qweiOov. ened 
P. 1. éweBopeba. 5 rare ae 
2. éweiBerOe. SS Participle. 
3. éweiBorto. wevOopevos, 4, OV. 
AORIST 
S 1. éwiBopny. Subjunctice. Oplative. 
2. ériBou. wtOwpat. miboinny. 
3. éwribero. 
D. 2. éwriBerGov. z Imperatice. Infinitive. 
3. éwriBécOny. 3 aOov. wibecGas 
P. 1. éwBopeba. 
2. éwiber Oe. Particple. 


3. ewiBovro. 


wiBopevos, 1, ov. 


131. Fature active and middle.—The inflexion of the 
future is the same as that of the present, except that the 
future stem forms no subjunctive or imperative. The con- 
tracted future has the same inflexion as contracted presen 


E.g.— @ 


Tewels long by nature, cserpt « and =, eve marked long, unless they carry 
the corcumfes escent. 
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PRESENT - 


S. 1. hire, I love. 
2. dereis. 
3. deret. 

D. 2. deretrov. 
3. hedetror. 


P. 1. herovdpev. 
2. piretre. 
3. dedover. 
Optative 
S. 1. peroiny. 
2. dedoéns. 
3. dedoin. 
D. 3. ptAXotrov. 
| Infinitive 
prety. 
Participl 


dtdoy, -ovca, -ovv. 


Indicative 


And so with the middle. 


FUTURE 


omepa, I shall sow. 
orrepeis. 

omrepet. 
omepetror. 
omrepetrov. 
OTrepouper. 
omrepette. 


OTT EPOUT t. 


omepoinv. 
omepoins. 
o7epoln. 


o7epotroy, etc 


o7repety. 


OMEpwV, -oVTA, -ovD. 


132, All stems ending in a vowel or a mute form their 


future by adding sigma to the stem. The sigma combines 
with gutturals to form xi, and with labials to form psi, while 
dentals are dropped before it. 
Brdx-re, I hurt, Brdpo; gb-w, I sing, goropas; xpdrrw, do 
(xpay), page. 


wréex-a, I plait, rhifw; 


Vowel stems have their vowels long before sigma, that is, 


epsilon becomes eta, omicron becomes omega, alpha becomes 
eta except when preceded by epsilon, iota, or rho, in which 


Vowels long by nature, except y and w, ors marked long, unless they carry 
the clroumflexz accent. 
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case it is not changed, as wow (éw), zowjow; SyAw (dw), 
SnAworw ; éw (aw), allow, édow ; iwpat (idopat), heal, tdropat ; 
dupe (dw), knead, dvpdow; but Bow (dw), shout; Borropat ; 
Tipe (dw), Tprjow. 

133. The contracted future is formed by adding «w to the 
verb-stem, and then contracting ; as vev (verb-stem of reive, 
stretch), futare revéw, revo. Stems ending in X, p, », p, form 
their futures in this way. The syllable preceding the con- 
tracted syllable is always short, véuw, assign, vepw; praive, 
pollute, pravw; oxeipw, sow, orepw; ayytAAw, report, dyyeAu. 

134. Not a few stems in ¢ (present éw), most stems in 1 
(present {{w), and a very few in ad (present d(w), throw out 
the sigma in the future. Those in « and ad at once contract 
the colliding vowels, xadw (éw), call; future xadw (for 
xahéow): PiBdlw, bring, future BBo (for BeBdow). But 
the stems in <5 after dropping sigma add epsilon and con- 
tract, as zopi{w, provide, topww for (zopw). : 

135. The first or weak aorist active and middle.— 
The stem is simply the future stem lengthened by alpha. 

The stems in A, », v, p which form their future without 
sigma do not employ that letter in the aorist, but in com- 
pensation lengthen their vowel; short alpha becomes long — 
after iota and rho, after other vowels and after consonants 
it becomes eta, paivw, sprinkle, éppava; xaOaipw, purify, 
éxa@npa. 

Exceptions are— | 

puaive, pollute, éuinva. 
retpalvw, bore, érérpnva. 
xotAaiva hollow, éxotNava. 
Nevealva, whiten, éeXevKava. 
Opyaive, enrage, wpyava. 
icxvairw, dry, trxvava. 
Vowels long by nature, except x and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 
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Epsilon becomes ¢, and iota and upeilon are simply 
lengthened, as pévw, remain, euewa; xplvw, decide, éxptva. 

136. The perfect active.—The same stem supplies the 
pluperfect active, the perfect and pluperfect middle and 
passive, and the third future, which has a passive sense. 

The characteristic mark of the stem is its reduplication. 
The rules for reduplication are— 

137. (1) Verbs beginning with a vowel have no redupli- 
cation. proper, but simply lengthen the vowel, as cpyw (dw), 
urge, Spynxa. | 

138, (2) Verbs beginning with a consonant followed by a 
vowel or by lambda, nu, or rho, repeat the initial consonant 
with epsilon, as Avw, AéA uxa—ypddu, write, yeypada ; rice, 
plait, rexrdexa; xvdw, scrape, xéxvaixa. But an aspirate is 
represented by the corresponding tenuis, as ¢rAa, repidryca. 

139. (3) In all other cases a verb beginning with two 
consonants takes only epsilon for its reduplication, as xreivw, 
Kall, éxrova ; (npus, injure, €(npiwxa. 

Exceptions to (2) are all verbs beginning with p, yA, yy, 
py, which follow (3), as, pirre, throw, éppipa ; yAvdw, carve, 
€yA vpyat (passive); pynpovedo, mention, éuynpoverna; yrwpi{e, 
point out, éyvwpixa. 

140. There are a strong and a weak perfect active. 

The weak perfect active.—Kappa is added to the 
reduplicated verb-stem, the vowel following the rules laid 
down in § 132. 

Spa (dw), do, Spdow, dé5paxa. 
Tina (dw), tinjow, tertpnxa. 

141. Stems in tau, delta, and theta throw out these con- 
sonants before kappa. as dvedi{w (dved), reproach, aveiBuxa ; 
zeiOw (x0), persuade, xérexa. The vowel is occasionally 
changed, as pOcipw (pO«p), destroy, épOapxa. 


Vowels long by nature, except s and », ere marked long, unless they carry 
the circumfles accent. 
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142, The second or strong perfect.—This is an old 
and comparatively rare tense, formed directly from the verb- 
stem. The vowel of the stem undergoes change, and a few 
stems in kappa, gamma, pi, and beta change these letters 
into the corresponding aspirates, as pevyw (pvy), flee, réepevya; 
repre (xeux), send, Teropda. 

143. The perfect middle and passive.—This tense is 
formed by adding the personal endings of the principal 
tenses of the middle directly to the perfect-stem without any 
connecting vowel. Stem Av, perfect-stem AeAv, perfect middle 
AéAv-par. When the stem ends in a consonant, the con- 
sonant is changed according to the rules laid down in page 111. 
The ending -vra: of the third person plural is incompatible 
with consonantal stems, and in this case the periphrasis with 
eiui is always used. The following table gives an example 
of each class of consonant stems— 


PALATAL LABIAL DENTAL LIQUID 
Singular 
wéeThEeyuat. Yyeypaypat. erecpat Eowappat 
mémwretar yeypayat. wérewa. torrapoas. 
WwéemNeKTat, YyeypamTat. wétreota. erwaptas. 


Plural 


metAeypeOa. yeypaupeOa. tremeiopeba. eomdppeba. 

mwémrexOe. yéypadbe. aérewbe.  éorrapée. 

mwemreypevos yeypappévor tremecpévor eowappévot 
eto, etal. etal. eiol. 


144. The future perfect is formed by enlarging the 
perfect stem by sigma and adding the inflexions of the future 
middle, as AeAv-c-opas, from AcAv; AcAciYouas, from AcAew. 

145. The second or strong aorist passive stem.— 


Vowels long by nature, except » and », ore marked long, unless they carry 
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This stem supplies the second aorist and the second future 
passive, It is formed by adding epsilon to the verb-stem, 
the stem-vowel being sometimes changed, as 1)jxe, melt 
(verb-stem rdx); érdaxnv (stem taxe); rAéxw, plait (verb- 
stem wXex) ; éxAdany (stem rAaxe). 

146. The first or weak aorist passive stem.—This 
stem supplies the first aorist and the first future passive, and 
is formed from the verbal stem by adding 6. Before this 
syllable the vowel of vowel stems is lengthened as in the 
future, aorist, and perfect active, sta, értuiOny; reipa, try, 
éxeipdOny ; futures, tiunPjoopat, recpaPjoopas 


CHAPTER XV 
VERBS IN -p 


147. Turse verbs differ from the verbs in omega only in the 
‘ inflexion of the present and second aorist stema, and oc- 
casionally in that of the perfect and pluperfect. Many verbs 
belonging to the -w conjugation form their aorist active 
according to the - conjugation. 

148. They are divided into two classes. 

(1) Verbs which-in the present add their person-endings 
directly to the verb-stem or the verb-stem reduplicated with 
iota; as, ppp, I say ; rl-Onuu, I place. 

(2) Verbs which add vv to the verb-stem in order to form 
the present stem ; as Seix-vu-ps, I show (verb-stem Secx). 

We shall add a few more verbs conjugated in full to those 
‘already given. The Bee oe Mar eee eee verbs 
on p. 170. 


Ss Neue Ug ahve clued seed hs avd asad lone es ie tng 
: the cirounmflez accent. : 


——ad 


oa = 
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149. tps, I send, make to go, is inflected like réOnpu. 
ACTIVE 

present fnyz, fys, Eye (v), Eepev, tere, iaord(v). 

subjunctive tw; optative leiny ; imperative fer; infinitive 
tévas; participle teis. 

imperfect fv, les. fer, fepev, flere, ferav. 

aorist Hxa, jxas Hxe(y), eiuev, elre, elvay or jxav. 

subjunctive &; optative eiyy; imperative é; infinitive 
elvac; participle éis. 

future 7ow ; perfect eixa; 


= MIDDLE 

tenor, I hasten ; subjunctive fwpat, ty tyrar, ete 

optative teiuny ; imperative fevo; infinitive ferOac; parti- 
ciple fepevos. 

imperfect téznv, lero. 

aorist juny, cioo, efro, etc. ; subjunctive dae. 

optative eiuny. 

future > rojas ; perfect «iuac; pluperfect eiuny. 

aorist passive ciBqy 5 subjunctive é60; future éOjcopac. 

verbals érds, éréos. 

It differs from riOnuc in its wart middle which has, 
- unlike réOecpac, a passive as well as a middle sense. 


150. The three aorists €Onxa, xa, and éwxa are mich 
the rare é¢pnxa) the only Greek aorists in -xa. 


151. dypi, I say; dys, noi, paper, part, pact 

subjunctive dw; optative dainy ; imperative ¢aGi or pabr. 

infinitive ¢dvac; participle pas. 

imperfect épny, épno 0a, édm, Epaper, Ehare, Epacay. 

152. Besides the regular forms the perfect active of torn 
has also the following— 
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p. 1. éorapey, we stand. 
2. grate. 
3. éordot. _—piluperf. écracayp, they stood. 

Subj. éore J may stand ; éxrapev, éoraor; opt, éutainy ; 
imper. éoraft, éordrw, grratov, érrate ; ; inf. éordvas; part. 
ores, éoraoa, érrds ; gen. éorwros, éoruons. 

153. Similarly réOvyxa, the perfect of droOvijoxes, I die ; 
has the forms réOvaper, r¢Ovare, reOvacr, 3 plural pluperfect 
éréOvacay ; imperative réOvabt, reOvdrw ; infinitive reOvavac ; 
participle reOveds, reOvewora, reBveds. 

154. 8é8a or Sé50exa (stem de), J fear. 


PERFECT PLUPERFECT 
SéSorxa, dédsa éSedolen 
déSotnas édeSolens 
Sé8orne (565s) éSeSoixes (v) (ede5ies) 
(SeSolxaper) Sédcpev edéd5:pev 
SeSoicare, SédcTe | b€Sere 


Sedoixacr (w), Sediaoe(v)  edédrc av 
subjunctive Sed/m 
imperative 55:0, Sedéirw, Sédire 
infinitive SeScévae (SeSorxévar) 
participle Sediais, Sedivia, Sed<d5 
SeSarxas, SeSorxvia, SeSorxds 


155. The following verbs are from consonant-stems 


otéa, I know 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE 
present 
sing. 1. olda eida@ eidelny 
2. olc8a eidns etdeins 
3. olde (v) eid7 eidein 


Vowels long by nature, saa lho earns aa realli 
the ciroumfles accent. 
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INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE 
present 
d. 2. ioroy etdnToOv etdetrov 
3. Ioroy elonTov etdelrnyv 
p. 1. lopey eldapeyv eldetpev 
2. ioe elonre eidetre 
3. isaac (v) etdace (y) eldetey 
past IMPERATIVE INFINITIVE 
s. 1. 9757 etdévae 
2. 780 8a ioe 
3. 7dee (v) ioT@ PARTICIPLE 
d. 2. joo loro cides, eidvia, eldos 
3. goTny toT WY VERBAL 
p. 1. jopep toTéov 
2. gore _ tote 
3. Joay loToy 
Suture 
eigopat 


156. The forms oidapev, oidare, oidacs, for the plural of the 
present are still found occasionally in some texts of Attic 
writers, but ought undoubtedly to be removed. The same is 
the case with the past forms given below. | 

They are dialectical or late 

s. L. xdew 
2. ydeca0a, HSecs or 755 
3. 580 


p. 1. 7deeuev 
2. 7decTe 
3. ndecay 


Vowels long by nature, except » and w», are marked long, unless they carry 
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157. éocxa, I am like 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE 
present | 

8. 1. goua eoixw eotxolny 

2. gotxas regular, or regular, or 

3. Zorxe(v) eixas @, Bs, etc.  elxas elny, ete. 
d. 2. dotxaror 

3. doixarov infinitive participle 
p. 1. douypey elxévas eixws, etxvia, etxos 

2. dolxate 

3. efEace(v) 

past 


éwxn, eoxns, etc. 
There is also a 3 sing. yxee(v) 
Suture 
elfw, regular 
The forms éoixapev for Eovypev and éofxacs(v) for effard(v) 
as well as ¢omévar and oes, for eixévac and eixeds, are 
probably un-attic. 


Vowels long by nature, except and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
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CHAPTER 


IRREGULAR 
IN ALPHABETICAL 


ACTIVE MEANING 


Bny* 
&Badov 
&Braya *‘ 


&Breva 
€uodor péuBrwxa 
€BovryOy | BeBovAnuas 
¢Binca 

Eynya yeydunra 





1 Indicative &Sn», subjunctive Sa, optative Balyy, imperative B76: (in 
eompounds -§4), infinitive Sfjea:, participle Bas. 


Vowels long by nature, except « and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
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MIDDLE MEAXKING PASSIVE MEANING 


Suture | aorist | perfect | future | aorit | perfect 


Siepheonad write | Pace 


dxovebhao-| ixodc bay 
pas 

dpapraOh- | ipaprhOw 
Copa: 

drautico-| dry cba 
pat 

dvaxOheo- | évegy Ow 
pas 


épracbhco-| iprdcby 
mas 


aitjooua: jyitiuqy | abtaua 
WEhOWw 


eae se bee -PaSjcopa -€Bdbyp 

Badeipa: |éSadéuye | BlA\qna | PrqPycoua:l (f\4bqe 

ne seh wos Prdfoua: | (Didgby 
Bra Pioo- 





Vowels long by nature, except « and a, are marked long, unless they carry 
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| verb meaning 


imperfect 
otpas inubo | éyaovpny 
yas laugh éyédwr 
Ls amet wold | éyfpaccor 
yropas me | éytryrduny 
yyveone | get to | éyl-yrworer 
know 
Sdxves bite ESaxvor 
Selxvips | show ddelxvur 
sop receive | é3exdun9 
bind ESour 
Sides lack &eor 
SSdoxe | teach é3i3ac Kor 
Sivapas [amable | éduvdun 
tydpe arouse | fryetpor 
800 4 wish AOedo» 
a accustom | efO:fo» 
Latve drive favor 
Dies draw eldxop 
éelorapa: | know tricrdynp 
) follow elréuny 
Topas | work elpyaféuny 
ttploxe find nbproxoy 
too have elxov 
& permit |elww — 
Lebyvips | yoke eSev-yrur 
§Sopar am glad | 7déux 


1 Indicative frwr, subjunctive yd, yqs, etc., optative yrolny, im- 
perative 7701, infinitive ywdwa:, participle yvods. 


3 See §110. 


ACTIVE MEANING 





edeiduny 
tSnoa 
€dénoa 
édldata 


édurhOne 
trreipa 


wyOAnoa 
efO.ca 


Hr\aca 


eDxvca 


tyro hOny 
éoxdbunp © 


elpyacduny 


1b pov 
Eaxon © 


elaca 
Efevta 


hoOny 


3 Strong perfect éypiryopa in a neuter sense am avake. 


4 In iambic poetry loses its initial epsilon becoming 6ér\w, Oedijow, 


| bat even in poetry always #edow, HOéAnoa, 7OEANKa. 


Vowels long by nature, except « and », are marked long, unless they carry 
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PASSIVE MEANING 


aorist perfect 


SerxGhco- | ébelx One 
pas 


Seo opas £80q7 
BddEouas | Biddy Oye 
ddaxPhoo- 

pas 


dyepthoe- | trytpOae 
pat 


ees es 
pom 

nOpnuas =| eipeOjao- | niptOye 
poms 

loxnpas 


dfd-yny 
eSedx Ow 





® In compounds éoréuys, and even in simple verbs the subjunctive is 
orapa, optative oroluye, etc. 

© Indicative foxor, subjunctive oxw, ox7s, etc., optative exolyy (in com- 
pounds exoiu:), imperative oxés, infinitive oxeiy, participle cxue. 


Vowels long by nature, except 4 and a, are marked long, wilias thes taney 
the clrowumfles ecasns. 
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O4wre bury 
x e 
stare, 
xdbnpas | sit 
wade call 
xdpves labour 
or or | burn 
soe 
« mix 
xepdalve | gain 
ude or | weep 
wales 
wAéarres steal 
xpesdvyipe hang 
xptve part, 
judge 
acquire 
ree obtain by 
ot 
veo | receive 
ae ve |lie hid 
Aavbdvo- | forget 
pas? 
pavédve | learn 
pdxopas | fight 
plyvips =| mix 


ACTIVE MEAKING 


’ gerd meaning | imperfet | future aorist perfect 


Od yu 
xabap 
xabedotpuas 
cadipnp woe 
KaX® 


lOarror 


-€ulurnexor) -prhow 


Gaya 
éxdOnpa 


éxabefiuny 


éxddeca 


Exapor 
Exavca 


éxépaca 
éxépdava 


&x\auea 
ExdeYva 
éxpépaca 
Expiva 


cxrncdéus 
f\axov. 
fiaBor 
fiabor 
€abbune 


Euabor 
éuaxerd- 


“yy 
Futa 
-Eurnca 


xéxAnxa 


xéxunxa 
xkéxavxa 


2 xéx\nuas is used as a present, / am called and forms its optative 
exceptionally xexAqunr, xexApyo, kexdjTo, kexAqueBa, xexdpoGe, xexdqwTOo. 

3 xécrnuas has the present force of J possess, and forms its subjunctive 
exceptionally cexrdpat, xexryp, xexrirat, etc., its optative cexryuny, KexTZHo, 
Kexrgro, Kexrpucba, xexryoOe, xexTipTo. ; 


ecosnl, 


Vowels long by nature, except y and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
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MIDDLE MEANING PASSIVE MEANING 


Suture aorist perfect Suture | aorist perfect 


Mae ee see raghoouss | dragypy réOappas 
. reOdyouas, 
= ar or xabapoCpue: | éxaddpOyy | xexdBappas 


Kadovpar | éxarecauye| xéxAguas | cApOhorouas| cxAHOgw = | wen pen? 


xexd\heo- 
pae 
im ee a cavOheopuas éxatOge abnavpat 
xepouar = | dxepacduno| xéxpayes | xpabjcouas| exptOye § =| xéxpayseu 
gdatigouas écdavedun néxdavuas xexdateo- éxhabene atxhavpes 
pat 
eee coe «= | KNCHOHaO- | ExAdhOnw | xéxrAcupas 
, pas ‘| éxX\dawraw 
+s see ee ee éxpeudoOne = 
nae iin: sie xpwovpuas | éxplbaw xéxpryes 
xpPijco- 
pes 
ae aie axe é ndarypas 
EAR Omp | eDArryuau 


Anpouas {eraPduye | eDnuuar |AnPOfoopa:| ApPOyr | enupar 


aks “ae * ves mex Ohoouas prio pd cypes 
aoe Sie sae peurhoopas iwrhe Bae pe urna. * 
prnoOy- 
copat 


3 In the aa al a we find in prose always the compound form 
émharOarvopua, etc. 

* The perfect passive péyxnue: is used as a present with the sense / 
remember, and it forms its subjunctive exceptionally peurvapa, peurp, 
peurqra:, etc, its optative peurqunr, peurgo, pemryro, peprqeba, pep- 
ypobe, peuryro. The imperative udusnco = remember thou. 

Vowels long by nature, eee 
the circumjfles acusnl 
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ACTIVE MEANING 





vcrd meaning | imperfect | futurc aorist perfec 


vine distribute] fvepor ve mia Evequa vevéunaa 
vites! wash (the | -Exfor vl -Enya sa 
hands) 

vop lle think évbyutor rou évduca verduKa 

otonat? think Gun olfcona. | whOnr wee 

ofxopa: jam gone | gxduye ’ | olxfoouas Sed mee 

EddAtpr? |destroy | -d\\uv 61D -Odeoa -dd\wexa 
Spvdps swear Gpruv Cpotpuas Gpora Oubpoxa ; 


éoppatvo- | smell woppawd- | dodphcopas| wodpduny el | 
bdethe owe Sper hew dpedjow jadernoa | wdelAnxa 


édAsoxdve! incur (dis+ dgpNoxavoer| dpijow | wprow Opdnxa 


walle play txuto walgopas | fraca wéwaixa 


a suffer txacxor |reicouas |lxalor axéxov0a 
expand | ¢werdyyvy | revo éwéraca “ea 


S | fasten éxipyruy =| rite txyta ~ 
pi Lie a fill -éxlurdyy | -rhijow -rinoa =| -wéwAnxa 


wlawpnps ©] burn -txlumpyy | -xphow -Expnoa 


atye drink lxivey wlouas Ex:or wé3wwka 
alwre fall xixroy wecoupas | lrecov wéxTwKka 
whihe sail €xdeor wrevcouat | &rdevca wéwheuxa 
wpdrre transact, |émparroy | xpdiw éwpata wézpaya 
fare wéwpaya® 


1 The verb vltew is in prose used only in compounds. 

2 In prose the present ofoua: is like the imperfect ysun», generally 
contracted (o%a:). 5 

3 O\vu is in prose always compounded with dwé, viz., dwddAvps 


Vowels long by nature, except y and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumfles aocent 
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| MIDDLE MEANING PASSIVE MEANING | 


Suture aorist perfec Suture aorist perfect | 
vepotpa: | dveyduye |verdunua: | repoluas | dvepibye § | rerdunpa 





vlyouas | -dmyduny | -rmnppas ; wis 
sh ee vomotuas | évouloOy | vrerdmicouas 
voucby- 
copes 
} ee ee eee oe wee 
Mee dpuotioopa: | WubOne Otc paepees 
: : a Sperjoo- | dpadrjoyy 
pas 
oper Oh, 
copas 
: oor Pre a Gphquat 
gest ee, ie ae waucbyco- |éxalobye | réxmopas 
— . 
ae eee ea ee eer re 
pas 
bee ees i raynoopas | érd-yny wéryya 
-rhysouar | -erAgoduqy) -werAno pat -wANTORCO-| exrjcOww | wéwhyoper 
pee éxdhuny 
= ies ee -wpncOhco- | -dxpycbyy | -wérpnuas 
pes 
was eee woOycoua | érb0yp wérouas 
= ae a ne | we evopeat 
wpdiowas |éxpatduy | wéxpayyas | wpdiouas |éwpdxOyw | réxpaypar 
wpaxOy- 
> = gopat 
wenpdgo- 
pos 





* wiuwhypy. is in prose always compounded with é», in which case the 
second mu is omitted ¢uwiwA ype. 

5 wipwpyus is in prose always compounded with ¢», in which case the 
second mu is omitted ¢ualwpnys. 

6 wéwpaya is always intransitive J have fared. 


Vowels long by nature, except = and w, ere marked long, unless hey carry 
the circumfiez accent. 





me eee + eee eee eee 


nem ae ew ee ee ee . ed 
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ACTIVE MEANING 


Suture aorist perfed 
weboopa |éwrviduny | wérvope 
prhcopes |éppiny —_—| eppinxa 

Eppnia 


pio Eppa —| Eppiga 
oBéow EcBeca 





oxwyoua | loxwya ia 
oreXw éoredta €oradxa 
orplyw Ecrpeva oe 
Too freva TéTaxa 
Tepe Ereyov rérpunkae 
réfopas Erexov réroxa 

Tpwo aw .| Erpwoa 





4 The verb oréd\dw is ordinarily compounded i in prose writers. 
2 There is also found in poetry a strong aorist frparov. ’ 

? The strong aorist Epuy has the two senses of J grew and ieaty 
nature. It is declined fur, Egus, Edu, Equper, Eure, Egucay. The sub- 
Vowels long by nature, exceyt + and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumfles accent. 


ae ee ee we, 


ee 


Suture aorist perfet | future aorist perfect 


opas | € tf 
tcp Eofnxa 

oxwdbieo- | dexuidbuy ue 
crerobjpa | doreddu | foradpat raha éorddyy =| Eoradpar 
orptyoua | orpepdur| orpaypar |orptyoua | éorpdgny | forpaypa 

OT; dorple- 

pos 
TevoUpas | ered uyy réraya rerctpas | érabyy rérapas 

rabice- 

pas 


repotpos | érauduny |rérunnas |repotyas | éruiOw | rérpnua 





junctive is giw, pips, dip, ete. The infinitive giva:, and the participle 
¢6s. Neither optative nor imperative is found in Attic. The perfect 
wéguca has a present sense, J am by nature. 


Vowels long by nature, except y and a, ere marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 


° 
ete 


. 
EE 8 I oe 
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ACTIVE MEANING 





! The perfect x¢ynva has a present sense. Owing to this it has some 
imperative forms, as xexfware gape in Aristophanes. 
The third person singular of fea is not contracted but remains 
&xee(v), thus being easily distinguished from the same person of the imper- 
fect, Exe: he used to pour. 


Vowels long by nature, except q and w, are marked long, unless (hey carry 
the clrowmflex acoent 


+t week: 5 ee 


oe owe eee - - 28 
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MIDDLE MEANING PASSIVE MEANING | 


Suture aorist perfec Suture aorist perfea 


eee ece 


xtonar — axedpqe | ndxuper | xobfoones | exit — | nba 
xencbhao- | éxpicOnw | xéxpauas 
Seopa. dwoduyy | fucpne SoPpoouas dacbyy lucpat 


3 The subjunctive yp% is xpp (Le. xph §) , the optative xpely (ic. xph 
ee ee ee oe ple xpeiw (i, 


Vowels tong by nature, exeryf « and w. cre marked long, unless they carry 
: the arcumfes acornt. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


VERBS WHICH FORM THEIR TENSES FROM DIFFERENT 
ROOTS 


| (1) Speak, say 
dvopeiw, I say, and its compounds have future épw; aorist 


eZzov; perfect cipyxa ; perfect passive eipypa: ; aorist éppyOnv; 


futures pyOijcopa: and cipjropac. 

The aorist efroy is particularly irregular, the second person 
in both singular and plural being formed as if from eéwu. 
Thus— 

eizov, elzas, eize(v), eizatov, eixdrny, ciropev, eixare, 
eZzov. So in the imperative we have cixé and cirévrwy, but 
cizaze, cizdtw, and eizarov. The alpha does not appear in 
the optative, infinitive, or participle, 

Aeyw is more frequent than ayopevw when the simple verb 
is required, dyopevw taking its place in compounds; Aétye, 
Ae~w, EdeLa, EAExOnv, AcxPijropas, AcrA€Lopas. 


(2) Take, choose : 

aipu, I take; imperfect ypovv; future aipjow; perfect 
penxa; aorist <iAov. Most of the passive forms come from a 

third root :— 
GXicxopa I am taken; imperfect yAwxouny; future 
dAdcopat; aorist <dAwv, or BpeOnv; perfect édAwxa. or 
Dpnpat. 

The middle of atpw has the meaning J choose. 

aipotpar, I choose ; imperfect ppovpny ; future alpjoopua: ; 
perfect nonpar, I have chosen, and I have been chosen, aorist 
yeeonv, I was chosen; future aipePjoropat, I shall be chosen; 
ppyropar, I shall have been chosen ; aorist ciAdpunv, I chose. 


Toweis long by nature, except » and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumfles accent. 


ae wes ees - wee - 
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_  Verbals aiperds, that may be taken, or that may be chosen ; 
aiperéos, to be taken, or to be chosen. 


(3) Go, come 

épxopat, I go, subjunctive i tw 5 oo toupee 5 pee 
tive (Oc; infinitive tévac; participle idy 

imperfect ja, see p. 98 

future «fp, see p. 98. 

aorist FAGov. <AOw, EADorus, CAGE, EAGetv, EADwY 

perfect €AnAvOa, or xe, J am come. 

pluperfect ¢i{AnAv6y, or Hoy, I was come. 

The future éAc’ooua: is not Attic, but occurs in a other 
dialects and in tragedy. 


(4) Eat 
coGiw, I eat ; imperfect no Gor. 
future <Souaz; aorist éfayov. 
perfect é5))50xa ; participle éS;5oxus or BeBpwxuis. 
- perfect passive edjdecpat, or xaraBeBpwyat 
acrist xarederOny. 
| (5) Live 
"Ge, I live; see p. 152, § 110 (1). 
subjunctive (©; optative (nv; imperative (4; infinitive 
(iv; participle (wv. 
imperfect wv; future Puicopar rarely (jow; aorist 
éBivwv. 
perfect BeBiwxa; perfect passive impersonal BeBiwrac. 


(6) Kill 


xteivw, awoxreive, J kill, 
future xreva, aroxreva, 


Fewels long by nature, except 4 and w, are marked long, wnless they carry 
the circumflex accent. 


eT AS LT 
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aorist éxrewva, asrexretva. 

perfect dréxrova. 

pluperfect dawrexrdvy. 

The uncompounded forms are the rarer, and are quite 
un-Attic in the perfect and pluperfect. Xenophon uses 
Kataxaive, KaTéxavoy and xaraxéxova, but he -is not to be 
imitated. For the passive Attic writers used the forms of 
adwoOvycKxw, I die; imperfect aréOvnoxov; future drofay- 
ovpar; aorist awréOavov ; perfect réOvnxa, never compounded ; 
pluperfect éreO1jxn never compounded. 


(7) See 
dpw (dw) J see; imperfect édpwv; future cyopuar; aorist 
eldov, dw, Bou, ide or Be, ideiv, iduv; perfect édpaxa or 


Grwza; perfect passive éépayac or dypac; aorist SdOnr; 
future of @joopar. 


(8) Sell 


rwr® (éw), I sell; more rarely dxoSSopa:; imperfect 
érwAouy, arediddpunv; future twAyow or more frequently 
droducopa:; aorist awedopuny ; perfect rerpaxa, 

passive rwAovpas, 

future twArjcopua:; aorist éxpdOny. 

perfect wexpayas; pluperfect érerpdunr 

future exact rexpdoopat. 


(9) Consider 


oxora, érxérovv, or oxorotpa:; future oxéyouac; aorist 
éoxeyduny ; perfect toxeppac, 


Vowsls long by nature, except 4 and «, are marked long, unless they carry 
the olreumfes wovent. 


oo. oe 2 eee 
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(10) Strike 

corre, I strike, I wound. 

future rardfe ; aorist éxdrafe. 

perfect rérAnya. 

passive ruaropuas; aorist éxArzynv (in compounds érAdyny), 
perfect xzérAnypac; future xrAnyjoopa:; future exact 
werAjfopat 

But when rusrw means J strike with the hand or cane, 


different forms are used. Thus: future rurrqgow; perfect | 


wérdyya; future passive rurrjcopas, The other tenses are 
generally supplied by a periphrasis, e.g., aorist active rAyyds 
éveBadov; passive zAnyas éAaBov; perfect passive rAnyas 
ciAnda. 

(11) Ren . 


Tptxe, érpexoy, Gew, eBeov; future Opéfopuar, Oeiovopas, 
Spapotpa:; aorist éSpapor; perfect SeSpdunuar, 


(12) Bear, carry 
dip, <pepory, future ow; aorist Wveyxoy, Wreyx-as, 
, -<aTov, -dTyy, -apev, -are, Hveyxov; perfect énjroyxa, 
éviveypas; aorist yvéxGyv; middle pépopas ofropat, ijreynd- 
ByY, enjveypas, 
| (13) Buy 
wvovpas J buy ; imperfect ésvotjyy ; future érjoroua:; acrist 
éxpiduny ; subjunctive wpispac; optative rpiaiuny; impera- 
tive xpi, zpucOu, &e.; infinitive zpiacGa:; participle 
wpudpevos ; perfect éovnpas; passive acrist éevjOnyv ; perfect 
écynpas; verbals waynes, evnréos. . 
The present passive would be supplied by a periphrasis 
such as =paciy etpioxe, 
Vowels long by nature, except » and w, are marked long, unless they carry 
the circumflez accent. 


oe EE Ee ee eee ee 


. rete. ewe ee ee eee 
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PREFACE 


I po not know how far others will think that this 
book realizes the purpose with which it was written, 
that of driving great main lines through Greek Syntax, 
but I have certainly tried to keep that object steadily 
in view. I have stuck to Attic, and even in Attic 
have passed over all that is rare and exceptional. 
Now and again when poetical usage diverges more 
than ordinary from prose usage I have stated the 
divergence, but never at any length, my wish being — 
rather to hint at the kind of difference than to describe 
it in detail 

Of course I have used freely all sorts of grammars 
from the excellent books of Kriizer, Rost, and Goodwin 
to the dull and ill-ordered compilations of Kihner, 
but the Syntax from which I have got most hints as 
to general plan and manner of arrangement is Riemann 
and Cucuel’s Régles Fondamentales de la Syntazxe 
Grecque which is itself based upon Bamberg’s Haupt- 
regeln der Griechischen Syntax. My obligations to this 
book it would be difficult to overrate. 


— ee ee ae 
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Vl PREFACE 


My pupil Mr. J. S. Phillimore has helped me with 
the Index. 

It was Dr. Johnson, I think, who said ‘Greek is 
like lace; a man gets as much of it as he can,’ and 
certainly in this respect things have not changed 
since Dr. Johnson’s time. I only hope that this 
little book may make it easier for those who come 
across it to see all the beauty and delicacy of the 
speech which the world acknowledges to be the 
greatest masterpiece of its kind. 


W. GUNION RUTHERFORD. 


January 1890, 
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CHAPTER I1—THE ARTICLE 
THE ARTICLE AS A DEMONSTRATIVE 


1 At first 0, 3, ro was a demonstrative pronoun, used 
either with a following substantive: that man, that 
woman, that thing; or standing alone, in the sense: 
he, she, it. The second of these two uses has survived 
almost unaltered in the higher kinds of poetry, and to 
some extent even in Attic prose and comedy. 

2 In prose and comedy we find the nominative 
singular and plural so employed at the beginning of 
a sentence and followed by S€: o S€ but he, 9 dé but 
she, ro dé but this, ot S¢, ai Sé but they, ra S€ but 
these things: of & ot» Bowytwy well, let them shout ; 
7o 5, otpat, ody ovtws Exes but this, I imagine, is 
not s0. 

3 In all cases and genders singular and plural 
o yey contrasted with o &¢ is used in prose and comedy 
in the sense of: this... that, the one... the 
other, some... others. So to yey or Ta pey 
followed by ro Sé or 7a Sé means ‘on the one side . . . 
on the other side, or ‘partly .. . partly,’ and 19 péy 
followed by rH 5é means ‘here . . . there’: rovs péy 
évSov nipov, tous & o¥ some I found in, others not; 
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Euweipos eius THs AioAidos Ta pév dea TO exeiOer elvat, 
ta de Ska To €otparevcOas ev aura I know Aeolia 
well, partly because I am from there, partly because 
I have served-as-a-soldier in it; dpos 17 pew padioy 
avaBaivey, 1H Sé Waxewarare a hill at one point 
easy to climb, at another very difficult. 


THE ARTICLE WITH SUBSTANTIVES 


4 The main uses agree in Greek and in English, 
though in many cases there is some difference of 
idiom which can only be learned by reading a great 
deal of Greek. 

Placed before common nouns the article either 
narrows (individualizes) or widens (generalizes) their 
meaning. 

5 In its natrowing sense it desieustes a person 
or thing already known or assumed as known: ro 

ipp Saece wiciy I will give a drink to the beetle 
(already spoken of); alpera: cis rev eépa he is lifted 
to the heavens; so 6 eupares, § ‘75, © HAs)0s, and the 
hike, all of them things assumed as known by every- 
body. 


6 From this ase anmses an Mom unkrvown in 
Bagtsh bet very common in Greek. It is found five 
times over in the sentence: Kipes caraxrySqeas ewe 


txewer ra walra exo rac yeapas Gace Crres jumping 
froan Ass car pat on As: breastplate and mounting Ais 
herse teak Aas javelins im Ais hands. The article so 
marrews down the application or reference of each 
moem in Uhis seatence te Cyres, the person spoken of, 


* = a 
= 
= 
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that in each case the object designated becomes for 
the time in effect the property of Cyrus, and in trans- 
lating into English we must employ a_ possessive 
pronoun to render the force of the Greek article: 
ovdse xordca éferri pot Tovs oixéras I may not even 


chastise my servants; tyv yeipa Ses give me your 


hand. 

7 In its widening or generalizing sense the article 
designates a whole class of persons or things: 6 «dy- 
Gapos fwov éoriy the beetle (the whole class of beetles) 
is a living thing; 6 dvOpwros Ovnros éotey man is 
mortal; of yov#s parents (as a class). The article 
gives the substantive the character of an abstract 
conception. Accordingly it is also naturally used 
with abstract nouns like apery, copia, cwhpocuvn. 

In this use Greek and English do not run side by 
side. Though we speak of ‘the horse,’ ‘the cow,’ or 
‘the beetle’ when we wish to express the whole class 
of horses, cows, or beetles, yet we cannot say ‘the 
man’ for men as a class, nor do we use the article 
with plurals or with abstract nouns. 

8 Not even in Greek is the usage constant. <A 
more general sense is actually sometimes obtained by 
employing nouns without the article: #yetcbas Beovs 
to believe in a heaven as distinct from HyetcOas Tovs 
Beovs to believe in the gods (commonly worshipped) ; 
yovéwy aperety (for any one) to neglect father and 
mother; ovdérror’ dpa Avotreéotepov adiaia Sixaro- 
cuvns after all, injustice (of any sort) is never more 
profitable than justice. 

9 Proper names may have no article just as in 
English: ZSwxparns Socrates; Alyumros Egypt; "Adws 
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mount Athos. But they also may have the article, as 
far as we can see with very little difference of mean- 
ing, except that the general tendency is to attach the 
article as often as a proper uame is repeated after 
previous mention or when the name is that of a well- 
known person. How this variety may have arisen 
with names of countries we can still see in the prefer- 
ence for the article in cases like +) ‘EAAds, 9 "Acia, 7 
*Arrixy in which the name may well have been still 
felt to be an adjective. 

10 According as a common noun approaches by 
frequent use to a proper noun, it tends to drop its 
article: érixyyavoy eis dotu dviwy Parnpoder I was just 
on my way up to town from Phalerum; 7AL0s édvero 


_ the sun was setting. In this way is to be explained 


Bao trevs for the King of Persia, a person at one time 
constantly in the thoughts and mouths of the Greeks. 
11 This tendency is most marked in prepositional 
phrases—so much so that in a well-defined class of 
these, the article is not found at all, namely in certain 
expressions determining time and place: ad pépae 
at daybreak ; du’ & at dawn; dy’ Aim avicyovts at 
sunrise; dd éowépas since evening; xara yqv xat 


' «ata Oddartay by land and by sea; ev defia on the 


right, vy dpiorepa on the left. So in the military 
phrases éwi Sopy towards the right, ér’ dowida 
towards the left (the spear being in the right hand, 
the shield on the left arm); él xépws in column 
(literally in the direction of the wing). 

12 On the whole, the English usage coincides in 
these cases with the Greek just as in many words 
denoting time, even when used without prepositions : 
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vvE éreyévero TH Epyw night fell-on the scene ; ‘pepe 
uTméedpaive day was breaking. 

13 The defining or limiting accusatives pbveBos. 
TAHGos, tyros, evdpos, yévos, Svopa, mpodactw, and the 
like resemble the corresponding words in English in 
having no article: péyeOos aep) wevrexaidexa oradlous 
paducta in size about fifteen furlongs altogether; of 
Mavtiviis wpopacw eri rAayaviopov eFedOorres the 
Mantineans going out on pretence of getting vegetables. 

14 In the higher poetry the article 

is often omitted in cases where 
it would be essential in prose 
and comedy, as, for example, 
in the idiom, described in 6: 
xetras xoves dvpovaa Svatn- 
vov xapa she lieth defiling 
with dust her unhappy head. 
Indeed much depends upon 
the exigencies of metre; and 
in every idiom the usage is 
more or less fluctuating. 


THE ARTICLE DEFINING SUBSTANTIVES THAT ARE THEM- 
SELVES FURTHER DEFINED IN ONE WAY OR ANOTHER 


15 A substantive already defined by the article 
may have a further specification added by means of 
an adjective, participle, adverb, genitive, or preposition 
with its case: o mpeoBurepos aderdos the elder 
brother; 7 apoxeipévn nuépa the appointed day; of 
marat Awpsis the Dorians of old; 7 éuavrod xapdia 
my own heart; 97 trav Ilepoay apyn the empire of 
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the Persians; 4 é3) +o wotau@ aodus the town on 
the river. Except in the order of the words and in 
the extension of the idiom after the type of sradas 
Awpijs, the English use corresponds pretty closely to 
the Greek. 

16 All such further definitions of the substantive 
are normally placed, as above, between the article and 
the substantive. Other arrangements are, however, 
permissible, but vary with the form which the specifi- 
cation takes. Thus, if the specification is expressed by 
a genitive, the order next in frequency to the normal 
order (7 tav Tlepoay apyn) is of the type 9 apyy 
rov Ilepcmyv. But in all the other cases, the next 
best order is to repeat the article and put the speci- 
fication after it: o adeAgos o mpecBurepos ; 4 %pépa 


e 


" 2) awpoxerpévn; of Awpins of wardat; 7 wordus 7 émk 


T@ TOTAL. 

17 When the defining genitive is a personal 
pronoun, the order follows the types say 1 ods or 
9 worss yucov. When it is a reflexive or demon- 
strative pronoun, the best type is o ézavtrot adeAdos, 
o tovrouv adeAdcs. Possessive pronouns rank with 


adjectives: 6 aos waTyp OF 0 TaTHp O Gos. 


18 When the specification takes the form of a 
substantive in the genitive case, that substantive must 
also have the article. The necessity of this is con- 
cealed in the English idiom ‘the farmer’s horse,’ but 
readily seen if we turn it into the unidiomatic 
equivalent ‘the horse of the farmer.’ Exceptions to 
this rule fall under two heads:—(1) the genitive may 
be without the article if it is a proper name: 7 
@iroxpdtovs oixia the house of Philocrates; or (2) 
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the governing substantive may have no article if it 
depends upon a preposition: d» dpyy# tod Adyou at 
the beginning of my speech; é3) BrAaf¥ rijs worews 
to the hurt of the country. 

19 When more specifications than one are appended 
to one substantive, they are normally comprehended 
under one article: o "AArxiBiddov rovrou vewrepos 
adeXgpos the younger brother of this Alcibiades; ai 
amo TS Sexedias TleXorovvnelwoy éxxaldexa vijes the 
sixteen ships from Sicily belonging to the Pelopon- 
nesians. 

20 A good many of this group of expressions 
admit of an idiomatic abbreviation by which the sub- 
stantive that is the true nucleus of the phrase dis- 
appears, and the article and appended specification are 
left to convey the full meaning: ’AXéf£ardpos 6 tov 
Pirxiwrou Philip's son, Alexander; r7 tcrepaia ove 
éparvnoayv étt of woréusos the next day the enemy 
were no longer visible; 7 povoven the art of music. 
It is bad Greek to write in full “AXéfavdpos o rob 
Pirirov wos, 1H votepaia épa, OF 4 povctRy 
Téxyyn. 

21 On the other hand we must not conceive of a 
lost substantive in such expressions as oi éai te» pary- 
pdrev the men in charge of affairs; +a tis wodews 
the interests of the town. In these cases the gender 
of the article, whether masculine, feminine, or neuter, 
furnishes of itself the required notion of wen, women, 
or things. i . 

22 Here also poetical idiom is 

very fluctuating, the article 
being omitted or expressed 


a 


Pe 
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almost at will. But, on the 
whole, poetry inclines to a 
very sparing use of the article, 
as will be seen from the 
following extract from the 
Antigone of Sophocles IL 
415 ff. 

xpévor rd3° fe rocolros Ear’ év albépn 


ploy xaréoryn Aauwpds Hrlov KUKdos 
kalxaip' €Oadxre xal rér’ éfalpons xOovbs 


rudws delpas oxnwréy, odpdxoy Axos, 
awluwdnor wedloy, wacay alxifwy ddSnv 
Orns wedkddos, dv 3 dnecrwOn péyas 
al@jp: pioarres 8° efyoner Belay vbcor. 


‘Thus was it for a time until 
in mid heaven stood the sun’s 
bright ring and his heat 
burned us; and then on a 
sudden from the earth a whirl- 
wind lifts his force, to torment 
the firmament, and fills the 
plain, dishonouring all the 
foliage of the woodland there, 
and besides, great heaven was 
filled; but closing lips and 
eyes, we sustained the porten- 
tous scourge,’ 
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ABSENCE OF. THE ARTICLE BEFORE A COMPLEMENT 
OF THE PREDICATE 


| 23 A substantive or adjective which forms part 
| of the predicate never takes the article: 7d @auudlew 
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apyn éots THs codias wonder is the beginning of 
wisdom; “Aréfavdpos Edacnev elvas Avs tos 
Alexander used to assert that he was the son of Zeus. 

24 To this idiom is due great refinement and 
compactness of expression, as will be seen from the 
following examples: 6 Any To oTopa Exes evpU 
literally the harbour has its mouth wide nglish the 
mouth of the harbour is wide; BéBarov dake rov 
Biov Sixaros wy if you are upright, you will lead a 
tranquil life Jiterally being upright you will lead your 
life tranquil. 

25 In this construction are specially found certain 
classes of adjectives :— | 

1) Such as express little or much, like zrodvs 
and OXiyos: qoAv Eyes TO apyvprov he has 
money in plenty ; peyiorny éyovar thy Svvapey 
their power is very great. 

2) Such as express relations of place, like péoos 
and €cyaros: év péon TH ywpa in the middle 
of the country ; ém’ doyarw Tr@ Aypéve at the 
extremity of the harbour. 

3) Such as express order in time, like wporepos 
and reAevtaios: mwpotepos erjaay ot "AOnvaior 
of the two the Athenians attacked first; 
mparos adixero o Koywy Conon was the first 
to come. 

4) Such as express circumstances in time, like 
Sevtepaios and oxoraios: oxotaios éropevovto 
oi "EXXAnves the Greeks marched in the dark ; 
peonuBprvot Gov oi avdpes the men came at 
midday. 

5) The adjectives éxwy, axwy, and dopevos: 
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dxwv urécrn 6 =evodav Xenophon promised 
unwillingly ; dopevos éxotunO@noay of vadras 
the sailors were glad to go to bed.. 

6) The adjective poves: povos éo@On 6 Revodar 
Xenophon was the only man saved. 


THE ARTICLE WITH PRONOUNS AND PRONOMINAL 
ADJECTIVES 


26 Ifthe preceding paragraphs have taught us the 
difference between an adjective that qualifies a sub- 
stantive and an adjective that forms part of a predicate, 
we shall have no difficulty in using the article rightly 
with pronominal adjectives. 

27 A pronominal adjective that qualifies a sub- 
stantive is placed between the article and that 
substantive: of rovovro: avOpwiros padiol eiow éfa- 
qwaray men of this sort are easy to take in; 9 d\An 
mods ovdey woe. the rest of the city knew nothing; 
o €repos aotparnyos amémdeuce the other general sailed 
away; 7 avTy pues tavrolous movet Tovs avOpwrrous 
the self-same nature makes men of all sorts; o mas 
aptOuos tocovros éyévero the total sum reached so 
high; ro 6\ov otpdtreupa ets TWevtaxicxtrious jv the 
total force was as many as five thousand men. 

. 28 A pronominal adjective that has a predicative 
force takes position in a sentence just like any other 
adjective so used: rosodros 4 o aywy the struggle was 
as-I-have-described-it; 0 dywv éyévetro totocde the 
struggle took place in-this-way;' waécay dpiv rap 

1 In prose and comedy ofros, rotoiros, rogovros are used to take up 


or resume something already said, while 55, rodcde, and rocécde serve 
to anticipate something still to be explained. 
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adnGeay épw I will tell you the truth entire tc. without 
reservation ; 6A 9) modus érapdyOn the town was in 
confusion throughout. 

29 Even pronouns themselves may stand in this 
relation to the verb of a sentence: avros 6 Bacirevs 
tour édpa the king did this in-person; éxrdvro tH 


Tiny tavznv the privilege they acquired was this; — 


TovTo To épyov émpdyOn this was the deed that was 
done. In sentences like the two last we miss the true 
relation of verb and pronoun, if we translate, as we 
ought to do in English: they acquired this privilege ; 
this deed was done. Yet we can easily see the 
reasonableness of the Greek idiom, different as it is 
from our own As a rule, however, we cannot 
represent at all in English, whether idiomatic or 
unidiomatic, the Greek idiom in regard to otros, d8e, 
and éxeivos. All we must remember is that these 
three pronouns take invariably the position of a 
predicative adjective: otros o dyyp or o avnp obtos 
this man; 7S¢ 9) yuv7 or 9 yuvn Hde the woman here; 
éxeivo TO Tpaypua OF TO mpayya éxeivo that thing. 

30 The words dyudw (which can only be used with 
the dual of a substantive), dugortepos and éxarepos are 
constructed like otros, 68, and éxeivos: apoivy toiv 
moooty pevyouey we run away with both feet, ae as 
fast as we can; dpdorepa ta atpatoreda emt rot 
Aodou wv both the camps were on the knoll; xaf? 
éxdtepov tov Eordovy Hpunaay emt rovs trodrepious 
by the one inlet and by the other they moved against 
the enemy. When éxacros takes the article, as it 
does only when its meaning is greatly emphasized, 
it also has the predicative position: wept éxacrns Tis 
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Téxvns ovTws Exes this is the case with every single 


art. 


31 
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In regard to most of these 
constructions poetical usage is 
far less fixed. We have often 
to let the context determine the 
precise sense in which a word 
is used, as for example, whether 
we should translate sdca 
modus by ‘every city, or ‘the 
whole city.’ In tragedy con- 
structions like dynp 58e, Ketvos 
aynp are quite common. 


CHAPTER II—THE PRONOUNS 
POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 


32 We have already seen (6 supra) that when a 
person or thing is spoken of as belonging to the subject 
of the sentence, the idea of possession is in Greek 
conveyed by prefixing the article to the name of the 
thing: o Kipos é\aBe ta wadrta Cyrus seized his 
javelins. For this reason the possessive pronouns are 
not so common in Greek as they are in English. 

33 At the same time, this construction cannot be 
used if any stress is to be laid upon the personality of 


the possessor. In that case, a possessive pronoun is — 


necessary. oTuya pey aoru tov § éyov Siov ade 

I loathe town and yearn for my parish ; {nets sroshoas 

Tapyuptoy mAeiovy To cov you seek to make your 

money more; wdpeote ets TO tyuérepoy GAcos come to 

your sacred-grove. For this degree of emphasis there 

is no possessive pronoun or its equivalent in the third 
on. 

34 If, further, a stronger emphasis is to be laid 
upon the personality of the possessor, the reflexive pro- 
nouns are used: aicyvvopuas Se tas euavtod cupdopds 
but I am ashamed of my own misfortunes; dye 89, 
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KaTELTé ot TV TOY TaUTOU TpoTroy Come now you must 
tell me your own character; tov éyov warépa éras- 
vetTe Kai ov Tov UpéTEpoy avTwY you praise my father 
and not your own; adzroxteivovat Tors éauvt@y Traidas 


they kill their own children. For the plural of the 


first and second persons the normal construction is of | 


the type roy ipérepov, ipétepoy avTay tatépa, not 
TOY nLOY, YuoVv avTav watépa, but for the third person 
Toy éauTay Tatépa. 

35 When a person or thing is spoken of as 
belonging to some one else than the subject of the 
sentence, we can use neither the article nor the 
reflexive pronouns to bring out the idea of possession, 
but we use either pov, cov, avrov, jpov, Tpov, 
avurav, or with more emphasis éuds, aos, éxelvou, 
Hperepos, tperepos, exelywy: pedayxoravT’ amérepwe 
pou tov Secrrorny he sent my master away quite mad ; 
6 maTnp gov Hxes your father is come; of wpo-yovos 
avtay tour émpatay their ancestors did this; or again 
more emphatically ro» éuoyv Seordrny, 0 cos Taryp, ot 
éxelywy mpoyovos. 


REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 


36 The pronouns duavtoyv, ceavtov, éavroy, ipas 
G@UTOUS, Upas avTous, éavTovs are used as direct 
reflexives: rumtw éyavroy I strike myself, rurres 
ceavtoy you strike yourself, ruare: éavroyv he strikes 
himself, etc. The middle voice of the verb must never 
be employed in place of this construction except in the 
case of one or two verbs concerned with the toilet, such 
as Aove Gaz to bathe, and viferOas to wash the hands, 
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37 Besides this use directly reflexive, there is in 
the case of the third person, a call for an indirect 
reflexive sense, as when such and such a man says 
that such and such another man did something to him. 
Now in the plural this distinction is in Greek most 
precisely made by reserving éavrovs, éavray, and 
éavtois ' for the direct reflexive, and employing odds, 
odor, odics for the indirect : ééd:cay pi) of "AOnvaios 
SitadBeiperay odas they feared that the Athenians 
would destroy them. In the singular the distinction 
is not so well kept up, but here also the true Attic 
idiom is to use é, ov, of: ovx dy geto o Kido tov 
Nixiav of brroywpyoas Cleon did not think that Nicias 
would give way for him; Aapezos éBovdero of te 
watde trapetvat Darius wished his two sons to come to 
him ; éxéXevoe tovs oixéras € weptpévecy he bade his 
servants wait for him. 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


38 The relative pronouns are és, do7rep, and detis. 
The two first, ds and Gozep, are definite, that is, 
designate persons or things already to some extent 
defined in meaning; but they differ from each other 
in the degree to which they define the antecedent, 
éo7rep being much the more precise: iSeiv ce BovAopae 
Tov voy Toy povoy by éym Ptte pariota I want you to 
see my only son whom I am very fond of ; dep wanda 
eyo, voy ov mpatres you do now just-what I did once. 

“Ooms, on the other hand, is quite indefinite, 
being used to designate a group or class of persons or 

3 More rarely opas avrovs, cpwr a’ruw etc. 
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things rather than any particular person or thing: 
paxapios Gotis ovciay Kai vouv eyes happy he who 
has money and sense. 

39 From its use in such a sentence as that just 
quoted, covis acquired the meaning also of the Latin 
quippe qui: a man is happy inasmuuch-as-he has 
money and sense. Originally a misuse, it soon took 
rank as an indispensable idiom: «podorns el ris 
mwatpioos GotTis Ta ToladTa Spas you are a traitor to 
your country when-you do this. 

40 From the nature of the case, doris and not ds 
must be used to complete negative statements beginning 
with ovdeis Extiv, ovx Eorey etc, and their equivalents 
tis €otuev; Th Eotiv; etc.: ove Eat ovdels Gores Ov 
tourov gtr«t there is not any body who does not love 
this man; ris Eotivy dots ov TovToy Pires; who is 
there who does not love this man ? 

41 The relative pronoun agrees in gender and 
number with its antecedent, but it assumes the case 
required from it by its position in its own clause. 
This, however, is not an invariable idiom. On the 
contrary, when the relative ought to be in the 
accusative, it is much more usual for it to take the 
case of its antecedent, if that case is a genitive or a 
dative: olpos 5¢ xwrrs As éyw xatncOvoy woe is me 
for the ham which I devoured! This idiom is called 
attraction. It can take place only if the relative 
clause is essential to complete the sense. 

42 When this attraction takes place, any pronoun 
which should serve as antecedent to the relative is 
omitted, as often as it is not joined to a substantive: 
TouToy Tov olvov Séouat cov meiy pel Oy padiota 
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gireis pray drink this wine with the friends you love 
best. If the antecedent is a substantive it may be 
placed in the relative clause, but without its article: 
@s ToAv peOlotny’ av mporepov elyevy tporrwy how 
‘much he is changed from the manners he once had! 

43 The relative adjectives olos, o7roios: daos, 
oTrdao0s: and XiKos, omnAixos take the place of the 
relative pronouns not only when they are called for by 
a preceding rototros: tocovros, tocoade: or THdLx- 
ovros, but also as often as their special sense increases 
the precision of the sentence. They have the same 
construction as the relative pronouns. 

44 A form of condensed expression is to be noticed. 
The origin of ovdeis Sores ov seems to have been 
forgotten when the éoriy was dropped after the ovdeis ; 
and it is treated just like a composite substantive 
meaning everybody, everything. «at wefos cal vijes xal 
ovder & +e ovx ama@deTo both land force and navy 
and everything were destroyed; ’AzroAAcSwpos xAaiwv 
ovdéva Sytiva ov Katéxdace T@Y wapovTwy Apollodorus 
by his tears made every one of the company break 
down. 

45 Just as we might expect, 

poetical usage in regard to 
pronouns of every sort is much 
less precise than that of prose 
and comedy. By the side of 
the prose idioms and vocables 
are many antiquated forms and 
modes of expression such as 
are found in the higher poetry 
of every language. If no 
Cc 
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prose writer ever uses my OF 
ode for avrov, or oébey for 
cou, neither does he use rocos 
for rocovros nor totos for 
sovouros. He leaves such 
things to the poets. In prose, 

iros éuos is a possible collo- 
cation in the sense of ‘a friend 
of mine.” In poetry, on the 
other hand, it means the same 
as obpos pidos or 6 didos o 
éuos. 

As to the relative, the most 
striking survival in poetry is 
the use as a relative pronoun 
of those cases of the article 
which begin with tau: x«rely- 
ovca Tovs ov ypn KTavely 
slaying those whom she ought 
not to slay. | 


CHAPTER IIL—CONCORD OF SUBJECT AND 
PREDICATE 


46 A verb agrees with its subject in number and 
person, An adjective employed to supplement the 
verbal notion agrees with the subject in gender also. 
Nevertheless a subject in the neuter plural always 
takes a verb in the singular: ra wpdypat’ ovy! dia oe 
wavTa yiyverat; are not things-that-are-done all done 
through thee ? 

47 When a verb has its subject in the dual number, 
then it may either be in the dual or the plural: 
éEnEdrny ovv du0 Spdxovt’ éx Tod ved now two dragons 
came-swiftly from the temple. With equal propriety 
we might have had é&jfav. The dual of the verb 
may also be used when there are two subjects, each of 
which is in the singular: oftw Sparoy av xal o 
adeAgpos you and your brother so act. But as a rule 
the plural is employed, just as if there were more 
subjects than two. 

48 When a verb has several subjects either singular 
or plural, both it and its supplement are also plural. 
If the subjects are of different persons, the first person 
dominates the second, and the second the third. If 
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the subjects are of different genders, then any adjective 
supplementing the verbal notion, is masculine, whenever 
one of the subject nouns denotes a male person, and 
neuter when all the subject nouns denote things: dpa 
cuudwvorpev eyo xai tpets ; do you and I agree? 9 
TUxn Kat Pidsrros joav THY Epywy xKvpio fortune 
and Philip were masters of events; ¢Oovos nab Epws 
évayria é€oriv envy and love are opposite principles. 

49 It often happens, however, that the verb and 
its supplement agree only with the nearest or the most 
prominent subject. This can happen, of course, only 
when that subject is in the singular: od “EXAny é 
Kai sets you are Greek and (for that part) so are we; 
ovTe av out’ dy GAXos ovdeis S¥vatt’ avTectreiy neither 
you nor (for that matter) any other could reply; rap 
KAK@Y 4) aTdols Kal O TWodELOS alrios éoTw Of our 
misfortunes disunion and (above all) war is the cause. 

50 When the supplement of the verb is a sub- 
stantive of a different number or gender from the 
subject, the verb generally agrees with the supplement 
rather than with the subject: ai yoprylat ixavop 
evdaipovias onpetov éotw the expenses of a chorégus 
are a good indication of prosperity. : 

51 When the supplement of the verb is a sub- 
stantive and the subject a neuter pronoun, the latter 
often takes the gender of the supplement: airy dpity 
éorat owtnpia this-thing will be your salvation. Simi- 
larly in relative clauses the relative pronoun may take 
the gender and number of the supplement of the predi- 
cate rather than of its antecedent: Ilepouxov Fidos dv 
axivaxnv xadovo. a Persian sword which they call 
acinaces. 
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52 When used as supplement to the verb, a neuter 
adjective has the construction of a substantive: zroynpoy 
o suxopayvrns det the malicious-accuser is always an 
unprincipled-creature: ypnotpwrepoy voulles ypnuata 
4 aderdovs he regards possessions as something more 
useful than brothers. 

53 In the case of subject and predicate just as 
with other constructions grammatical rules are some- 
times sacrificed to sense. When the subject is a 
collective noun like wAO0s, words, oTpdtevpa, the 
verb is often in the plural: sroAv yevos advOpdrrwy tois 
pey ex THS ys Huopévoss Eis Tpodyy ov ypwvTas, amo 
8 Booxnpdtwy yadaxtt nal tupp Kal Kpéact tpedo- 
pevoe Coo. Many a race of men do not use for food 
the produce of the earth but sustain themselves in life 
by milk and cheese and flesh got from beasts. 

54 The sentence just quoted furnishes a second 
instance of: grammatical concord sacrificed to sense: 
OAV yévos . . . Tpedouevor. This type also is not 
uncommon. 

55 But in such cases, that is, when adjectives or 
participles qualify the subject or subjects, the normal 
idiom is that they agree in gender, number, and case 
with a single subject, and, if there are more subjects 
than one, that they agree with the nearest or else are 
repeated before each Thus, we may say either éy 
capa Kal yuyny éyw I have one body and soul; or éy 
capa xai play :uyny Eyw I have one body and one 
soul; the latter being more emphatic and precise. 

56 When there are more subjects than one, the 
management of the article defining them is of the 
greatest importance. According as it is repeated or 
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no, the sense is much modified. If it is placed only 
before the first, then all are to be taken as forming one 
general conception: of AdO0t xal axovtia Kat trokevpata 
the stones and javelins and arrows; oi [leXorrovynorot 
nat Xvpaxocios xal Evppayor the Peloponnesians, 
Syracusans, and allies. On the other hand we must 
say of [ledozrovvjotos xat of "A@nvaios unless the two 
peoples are for the time acting in concert; and we 
must say 4 Te wpretpos xal ai vjoo. unless we are 
speaking of a continent and the islands which politi- 
cally go with it. | 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE CASES 
THE NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE CASES 


57 Every one who has learned enough Greek to 
read a book such as this with intelligence, already 
knows the uses of the nominative and vocative cases. 
On one point only is there any notable difference 
between the Greek idiom and the English, When we 
meet with constructions such as of Gpdxes ire Seipo, 
which we rightly translate into English idiom 
‘Thracians, come hither,’ we must not think that of 
Opaxes is in the vocative case. It is in the nominative 
just as much as in the sentence oi Opd«es lace Sedpo 
the Thracians will come hither. The real difference 
between Greek and English here lies in the sense of 
the imperative mood. That the meaning of this mood 
differs in the two tongues is plain from the existence 
of a third person in Greek, whereas in English we use 
@ composite expression ‘let him come’ etc. Indeed, 
we should perhaps come nearer the true meaning of 
the Greek imperative, if we translated it by expressions 
such as ‘you must come’ or ‘you shall come, ‘he 
inust come’ or ‘he shall come’ ete. If we do so, we 
shall find no difficulty in such constructions as olo& 
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ovv & dpacoy do you indeed know the-thing-which 
you must do? dvdpas rdrret of gudafdvrwy TH 
arodty he posts men who shall watch the city. 


THE ACCUSATIVE CASE 


58 The principal use of the accusative is to define 
and complete the meaning of verbs. 

When we use, for example, the verb ‘strike’ in 
English, we may define or complete its sense in one or 
other, or in both of two ways. We may say either 
‘he strikes the man’ or ‘he strikes a blow,’ or again 
‘he strikes the man a blow.’ Now in Greek we have 
all these modes of expression just as in English, only 
that in Greek they are freer and more frequent. 

59 To take the type turre: row dvdpa first: the 
accusative roy adydpa is said to be the direct object of 
the verb tuwres. 

Far the greater number of transitive verbs have for 
object such an accusative to mark the person or thing 
with which the action of the verb deals. The idiom 
of Greek, however, is in so many ways different from 
the idiom of English that we cannot be sure of always 
finding the two languages running side by side in the 
matter of this construction. It constantly happens that 
the same. thing is looked at from such different points 
of view in different languages. Accordingly, it would 
be impossible to give any general rule by which to 
know the verbs which in Greek are followed by an 
accusative of the direct object. They can only be 
learned by reading widely in Greek books. At the 
same time, it may be -useful to instance a few verbs 
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and classes of verbs, which if judged only by their 
English equivalents might perhaps seem unlikely to 
have this construction. 

60 Verbs denoting emotions of one kind or another 
are frequently followed by an accusative of the 
direct object: aiSeicOas to feel respect for; aioyuvve- 
aGa: to feel shame before; goSeicBas to be afraid of; 
Oappety to have no fear of; éxwAnrrecOas to be 
amazed at; Qavuafecy to wonder at. 

61 The verbs ed vocety ‘to do good to’; xaxés 
moe ‘to do ill to’; eb Aéyery ‘to speak well of’; 
Kaxws Neyety ‘to speak ill of, have this construction. 

62 This is also the case with the verbs XavOdveey 
to escape the notice of, and ¢@dvew to be beforehand 
with, to get before, to forestall. 

63 The verbs ouyivas ‘to swear by’; aropwivac 
‘to swear no by’; ézropxeiy ‘to swear falsely by, 
take an accusative of the person or thing by whom or 
by which one swears. It is this accusative which is 
seen in the elliptical expressions v7 Aia yes, by Zeus; 
pa tov Arovucoy ‘no, by Dionysus’; vai pa tov Aia 
‘yea, by Zeus,’ and the like. 

64 Many intransitive verbs acquire a transitive 
meaning, and consequently the right to the construc- 
tion with an accusative of the direct object, when they 
are compounded with prepositions, especially with dd 
across; pera after; wapa beyond; zepi round; trép 
over; and dro under: diafaivery to cross; periévas 
to go after; mapam)eiv to sail past; mepOeiy to run 
round; wuzepBaivey to pass over; idicracbar to 
undertake. 

65 The prepositions évi and xara when prefixed 
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» zcransitive verbs sometimes give them a camsscive 
ore: gurray to be silent, catacwuras to silence 
wyvey WO be strong, éxricxver to make strom - 
aandevery to be true, érarnOevecy to make true, w@ 
confirm A very striking example of this chance ef 
meaning produced by «ara is seen in the verb aavgy- 
ei» to mstruct. The simple 7yei» is always intramst- 
tive, being used of any person or thing that gives out 
aloud or clear note or sound of any sort Thus, 
caTyyety is ‘to cause a person or thing to give out 
such a note or sound, and is therefore very properly 
used of making a group or class of persons repeat 
distinctly aloud after one any words or sentences 
Hence, ‘ to instruct’ or ‘to teach’ becomes the ordinary 
sense of the verb. 

66 A certain class of verbs take two accusatives 
of the direct object, one of a person and the other of a 
thing. Such verbs have the meanings to ask, to 
demand, to remind, to teach, to clothe or unclothe, to 
conceal, to deprive: tovro rovs troditas épwra he asks 
the citizens this question; rovs Oeovs aiteire ayaba 
you ask the gods for good things ; ri eipnyny byas 
avapipvnoxoyey we remind you of the peace: ro 
" qrpaypa éexpurrouev tov tratépa we hid the matter 
from our father; ro (uatiov ce évdvew I will put your 
cloak on you; Tous veavias diddoxet thy povoteny he 
teaches the young men music; cvAwer tas Bois Tous 
BoveoXous they rob the herdsmen of their cows. 

67 When we use such verbs in a passive construc- 
tion, the accusative of the person becomes the subject 
of the verb, while the accusative of the thing remains 
unchanged: totro eépwrwvraz ot trodiraz this question 
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the citizens are asked; ryv eipiyny avapipvnccecBe 
you are reminded of the peace; oi veavias THY povotKiy 
d:daoxovras the young men have lessons in music; 
tas Bovs éacvrnbnoav oi Bovxoroe the herdsmen 
were robbed of their cows. 

68 In the case of some verbs, an accusative of the 
direct. object does not sufficiently define or complete 
their sense. Accordingly, a second accusative is also 
used, which is called the predicate accusative, because 
though agreeing with the accusative of the direct 
object, it is in effect part of the predicate. To this 
class belong verbs signifying ‘to make,’ ‘to consider,’ 
‘to name, ‘to choose, ‘to appoint, and the like: 
mdvtwy Seororny éautov treroinxey 6 Pidrrios Philip 
has made himself master of all; rovroy evepyérny 
yyouneOa this man we regard as a benefactor; roy 
Kipoy wryenova ézrorncavro they made Cyrus com- 
mander ; wpéoBets eiAovto Krecviay xa Avalay they 
chose Cleinias and Lysias ambassadors; roy zraida 
@vopaca Piduriroy I called the boy Philip. 

69 Such predicate accusatives are often adjectives: 
Touro davepoy momoouey this we shall make plain ; 
Tas dpapTias peydNas mpyetro he thought the mistakes 
serious; édevOépous xatéornce Tovs mraidas he set the 
boys free. 

70 In the passive construction of this group of 
verbs the word that was the direct object of the active 
verb is the subject of the passive verb, while the 
predicate accusative becomes predicate nominative: 
- gavrwv Seororns 0 Pidiros éyévero Philip became 
master of all; ovbros evepyerns évopifero this man was 
considered a benefactor ; rpéaBess npéOnoay 6 Krevvias 
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xat o Avoias Cleinias and Lysias were chosen am- 
bassadors ; évéduv tov yttwva he put his tunic on. 

71 Let us turn now to the other way of defining 
or completing the meaning of the verb, namely, that 
represented by the type ruzres aAnynyv he strikes a 
blow. 

The accusative seen in ture: awAryyv and the 
like expressions has been called by grammarians the 
internal or cognate accusative. Such names do not 
explain the use but serve simply as dockets or labels 
by which we distinguish this from other uses of the 
accusative. It is called internal, because the idea 
expressed by zAnyyjy may be regarded as already 
implied in ture. It is called cognate, because the 
notion of wAnyy is cognate to that of trurrecy. 

72 The internal or cognate accusative takes the 
following forms :— 

1) It may be a substantive of the same origin as 
the verb which it defines, or else the equivalent 
of such a substantive If its meaning is . 
narrower than that of the verb, it may be used 
alone without any qualifying adjective or other 
word: yoas yeiy to pour drink-offerings. 
Otherwise it is defined in some way: #dovTasz 
Tas peyioras néovas .they experience the 
greatest pleasures; vixny évienoay nadNorny 
they gained a most glorious victory; ro» cov 
doBoy ov doByceras he will not be afraid with 
your fear; péuyuw Sixatay péudopas I find 
just fault. 

2) It may be a substantive which has a meaning 
of a special sort akin to the notion of the 
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verb, but so much narrower than that notion 
as to define it well enough without a qualifying 
adjective: vauyayiay o Avuxotipyos évixa 
Lycurgus conquered in a battle-at-sea; aruy- 
pv tywvicato he contended in boxing; ry 
yvapuny évicnoay they carried their view. 

3) It may be the accusative plural neuter of an 
adjective: inpnra anday to leap high; evay- 
yédsa Ovew to offer a thank-offering for good 
news, literally to offer things relating-to-good- 
news. 

Once or twice in set phrases we get the neuter 
sincular of an adjective: péya SuvacOas to be 
very powerful; of PrAérev to have keen 
sight. 

‘4) It may be the accusative neuter of a pronoun 
or a pronominal adjective: rovro Avrovpeba 
this sorrow we feel; srodra ody oporoya cos 
‘in many points I do not agree with you; ovde» 
iptv ypjrac he makes no use of you. 

73 Some expressions of this class admit of receiving 

a passive construction. In such cases the internal 
accusative becomes the subject of the passive verb: 
thus ra rovaira of ‘AOnvaio: arvyncay ‘such mis- 
fortunes did the Athenians experience’ becomes ra 
tovavta trois "A@Onvaios yrvy76n ‘such misfortunes 
were experienced by the Athenians.” But as a rule 
this idiom is, found with participles: of iro Oncéws 
qokeunbevres morenos the wars waged by Theseus; 
Ta col xapot BeSiwopéva the actions of your life and 
mine. 

74 Again we'can combine the two types rurre 
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Tov avdpa and turret mAryny, and can say TUrreL TOP 
avdpa wrnynv, just as in English we say ‘he strikes 
the man a blow.’ Instances of this construction are 
common: day due dzroxreiynte, ovn cue peitw Brawere 
 buas avrovs if you put me to death, you will not 
injure me more than you will injure yourselves; tavra 
éyxaptdloves thy Stxavocvvny such praise they give 
to justice; rovro ovx nvdyxacé pe he did not force 
me to this. 

75 When such expressions receive a passive form 
the accusative of the direct object becomes the subject 
of the passive verb, while the internal accusative 
remains without change: raira évexwpidobn 4 5- 
xavoovvn justice was thus praised; woA\a xal Seva 
7 8cxOqv I received much serious ill treatment; rovro 
ove HvayxacOny to this I was not forced. 

76 Thus far, the verbs which have had their 
meaning defined or completed by accusatives of one 
sort or another, have expressed action or activity in 
one or more directions. There remains, however, the 
_ large class of verbs denoting states or conditions, 
generally spoken of as neuter verbs. 

Now in Greek even these may have their sense 
‘ defined and completed by accusatives: ra cwpata 
xduvoves they suffer in body;.adyei rv xeparny he 
has a headache; iycatves tv Yuyny he has a whole- 
some temperament. 

77 In their passive voice transitive verbs may 
express a state or condition, and when this is so, they 
also may have a like construction: &é@aprae thy 
yuynv he is corrupt in mind. 

78 Further, any verbs whether denoting an activity 
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of any kind or a condition of any sort may have the 
duration and extent of that activity or that condition 
defined in time and place by the accusative case: 
évraiOa Euevev pépas tpeis there he remained three 
days; SAnv thy wodw wAavara he wanders through 
the city from end to end; rt» wacay jyepay éXNauvet 
he marches the whole day ; : Tpidxovra ern syeyouws 
being thirty years old; awéyes To doru tpia orabta 
the town is three furlongs off. 

79 Even in other spheres than time and place is 
the activity or condition expressed by a verb defined 
in this way: ta pév trapedovra tpeis pév Kipov 
nuénoate, Kipos 5¢ evxreeis tyas érroincey in things 
past you aggrandized Cyrus, and Cyrus made you 
famous; to AirwAcxov mdBos Sia thy tAny pépos 
Te éyévero the disaster in Aetolia happened to some 
extent because of the wood; ro «ar éué ovdey ér- 
Aeiyfres nothing will be wanting if I can help it. In 
all these cases it is noticeable that the accusative 
defines the extent of the verb’s action. 

80 From the two uses of the accusative last 
described arise a great many modes of expression 
which are generally regarded as adverbial. Seeing 
that they mark limitations of the verbal action, they 
ought rather to be taken in each case directly with 
the verb. They resemble adverbs only so far as they 
serve the same function as adverbs. Of these accusa- 
tives some of the most common are :— 

1) Defining motive: ri; why? rotr’ adro or 
auto TovTO, TavT auTa OF auTa ravta, for 
this very purpose: aura travra viv yew for 
this very end am I here. 
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2) Defining manner: tporroy tivd in some way; 
tiva tporwov; in what way? sadyra tporoy 
in every way; THv taxyiorny in the quickest 
way; mpotxa gratis; mpodacww in pretence; 
xapw for the sake of; dpyyv or Thy apyny 
at all: év r@ wapayphya ove Eotw apyny 
opbas BovrevecGas at the moment it is not 
at all possible to form the right determination. 

3) Defining time: ro mddase of old; ro mpiy 
before; ro viv meanwhile. 

4) Defining order in a series: ro mpwrov in the 
first place ; 7d reAXevraioy in the last place. 

81 But it is not only verbs that have their signi- 
fication defined and completed by the aid of the 
accusative case. In certain circumstances nouns also — 
may have a defining accusative attached to them. 
Perhaps in respect of nouns the idiom is an extension 
from the use with verbs. It is an easy step, for 
example, from such constructions a8 wacay aéixiapv 
adixel to wacay abdixlay adsxos or from tyaivery rv 
Puyyy to iyins Thy uy. 

82 Whatever the origin of the use, certainly the 
_ construction is not at all uncommon in the case of 
adjectives, or, within narrower limits, in the case of 
nouns: Towovros Hv To 400s in character he was as-I- 
have-described-him; PeAriovés eios tv yrounv xat 
thy iSéay they are better men in mind and make; 
daretpos TO 7AHOos endless in multitude; dynp ayabos 
Ta wodtsTica a man good at statecraft; Se:vos ra 
wayra clever at everything; da péons ris aroAdews 


1 In such a seriation 7d devrepor is never used, but always &reara or 
frare 3¢ for ‘in the second place.’ 
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pet trotapzos Kudvos Svopa, evpos Sv0 rACOpwv through 
the middle of the city flows a river, Cydnus by name, 


in breadth two hundred feet ; Audds ro yévos a Lydian’ 


by race. 
83 





In the higher poetry the older 
and freer usage, out of which 
the prose idioms have, as it 
were, crystallized, is still to 
be seen. There is not the 
same definiteness and preci- 
sion of relation between the 
verb and its accusative. The 
accusative still defines the 
meaning of the verb, but in 
the loosest imaginable way so 
as to be sometimes little more 
than a picturesque enlarge- 
ment of the verbal notion: 
moda mpoRaives thou step- 
pest forward ; ducroyicroy 
néev yépa he was impetuous 
with misguided hand ; zretpay 
éuwpavev he acted foolishly in 
the attempt. 

Another ancient idiom found 
in poetry is the employment 
of the accusative case to 
mark the direction in which 
a movement is made: Mrdea 
Tupyous yns émdeve’ "Twr«ias 
Afedea sailed to the towers of 
the land of Iolcus. In such 
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a sentence a preposition must 
precede the accusative in prose 
and comedy. 


THE TRUE GENITIVE CASE 


S4 We have seen that the accusative case is 
principally employed to define the meaning of verbs 
and very rarely to define that of nouns (substantives 
and adjectives). The converse is true of the genitive, 
its commonest use being to define or determine the 
meaning of nouns, and only rarely that of verbs. 

S35 We learn the chief function of this case from 
the name assigned it by the Greeks themselves when 
they besan to analyse their language Ther spoke of 
NR as § yevury wreess, the case of the genus’ And 
sach it is in large measure. For the ordimary way in 
which it defines substantives is by specifring the 
geaus or class to which they belong or the general 
conception of which they form part For example, 
When we say ef wastes rar icofepur, we define or 
@esermine the scope fer the time beige of the sab- 
stantive es weader by marrowing Ms reference to the 
class ef ef Qievdlepes. In Ube same war, when we say 
yevees eregaver, we define the word eregare: by 
specafiiag Uhet 2 forens part ef the gemeral comcepaon 
ef pod and met of that of any ether sebstamce—alver, 
Yeenea, Word, Sewers, or the bbe 

Se Raa thag: the & a Dee wemeaimoe of the 

* Tae Resaee whe did oe wreck we eherane the Geek summer of 
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force of the genitive case, it is only true in part. We 
can reach a wider generalization still When one 
substantive is defined by another which for the time 
being stands to it as a whole stands to its part, the 
defining substantive—the whole—is in the genitive 
case because that case originally conveyed some such 
idea as ‘within the sphere of, ‘within the space of,’ 
‘within the field of,’ ‘within the limits of. We may 
readily fix this radical function of the case upon our 
memory by thinking of a black bounded superficies 
with a white spot at any point upon it @ @ @ @ 
The white spot represents what we call the governing 
substantive, and the black surface is the genitive 
which we say is dependent upon it. We see this 
very easily in such a phrase as @78a: Bowrias 
Thebes in Boeotia; the particular spot, Thebes, within 
the country, Beeotia. But it is not really much more 
difficult to see the truth of it in regard to such phrases 
aS oi maides Ta eAevBépwy or orédavos ypucod. In 
the one case, of maides is the spot, and ray édevbépwy 
the surface enclosing it. In the other, ypucod is the 
enclosing surface and orédavos the spot. With this 
general notion of the function of the genitive case, let 
us take up special points in its use. 

87 The use in which perhaps we grasp most easily 
the radical notion is, as we have seen, the local use, as 
in @78at Bowwrias Thebes in Boeotia. Other examples 
are: adixero tis 'Artixys eis Oivony he came to 
Oenoé in Attica; pera rnv tis Altwrias cupdopay 
after the disaster in Aetolia; xaréxAncay Ilépdiacxay 
Maxedovias they shut Perdiccas up in Macedonia. 

88 This local use of the genitive is very common 


° 
———— 
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with adverbs of place: aod Tijs yapas evpnoomerv top 
maida ; at what place in the country shall we find the 
boy ? rot yas ete ; where in the world shall I go to? 
rodAraxooe THs ‘Apxadias méumes ayyéNous he sends 
messengers to many places in Arcadia; évraida rijs 


nireipov To oTparotredoy erroinoavro they pitched their 


camp at that point on the mainland; tyA0od yap oem 
tav aypov for I live far in the country. So with 
wobev, évravOoi, éxei, exeitae, travtaxod, ovdapyov, and 
the like. 

89 The step from this strictly local use to place- 
like relations is not difficult: éyrad@a ris wodcreias 
in that branch of the administration; éxef rod Aoyou 
at that point in his speech. 

90 The pronouns retro and rocovroy when pre- 
ceded by a preposition take this quasi-local genitive : 
ov 5 els rocovroy ray pavuny érndvGas but you are 
come to such a pitch of madness; eis rocovToy #AOov 
x.vduvov to such a pitch of danger did they come. 

91 Even motion within a space is so denoted: 
UrayeS’ ipets ris od500 proceed on your journey; 
mpovovres THS oTpareias as they proceeded on their 


- expedition. 


92 As is usually the case, the usage in regard to 
time follows closely on the lines of the local use. 

The genitive of any word denoting a space of 
time conveys the notion of ‘some point within that 
space’: éyelperas 1HS vuxtos he wakes at some point 
in the night; éozépas Secrvet he dines at some time 
in the evening; déca epov payeitac he will’ fight 
at some time within the space of ten days. 

93 So also with certain adverbs: écOles roAAdxis 
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THs Hpépas he eats often in the day; owe ris nuépas 
agixero he arrived late in the day; zpls ris vucros 
myetpero he waked thrice in the night. 

94 And again expressing quasi-temporal relations : 
moppw hon éotl rod Biov, Gavdrou dé éyyvs it is now 
a late hour of life, and near to death ; pq rijs HAsnlas 
early in life. 

95 With a certain class of verbs we get the local 


genitive—such as denote to reign, to be king, to | 


rule, and the like. That xpareiv, adpyew, Baccrevecy, 
Tupavvey etc. were used with a genitive of place first 
of all is plain from early Greek usage such as ‘I@axens 
Bacthevery to be king in Ithaca; Tevédaco dvdoceww 
to be prince in Tenedos. In fact Bacsrcver "lOduns is 
one and the same thing with "I@dens dori Bactrevs he 
is king within Ithaca. Of course in later Greek this 
usage became generalized, and such verbs take genitives 
of persons, and of other things besides place, but the 
origin of the idiom is in the local use of the genitive. 
Examples are: o Eéptns éeBacireve tav Tlepody 
Xerxes was king of the Persians; dp£as oé Sei yapas 
amaons you ought to rule over the whole country ; 
Tov owpaTos yap ove eG TOY KUpLoy Kpateiv o Saipwy 
for fate does not permit its owner to rule over the 


body; o¥ wazpioy dori nryetcbat Tous émndrvdas THY 


avroyOorwy it is not the-way-in-our-country for the 
newcomers to direct the natives. | 
96 We have seen how common are such expressions 
as vrov ys eit; Where in the (extent of the) world 
am I? Well, from such a usage it is not a long cry 
to idioms like as éyers tod aymvos ; how are you in 
the field or sphere of the contest that ts how do you 
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get on in the contest ? We shall soon see how very 


_ far we are carried by this easy transition from place 


and time to other relations, such as manner. 

97 With was and its correlatives this usage is 
common, and it is also found frequently with ed, caddas, 
ixavws and the like: éyw Sé rovrou rob Tpowou mwas 
ej aef I am somehow always within (the line of) 
this description ; érAeov ws elye raxyous Exacros they 
sailed, each as fast as he could literally as each was 
in the sphere of swiftness; xadws mapdrdou KeiTas 7 
Kopxvpa Corcyra lies favourably in the matter of a 
coasting-voyage. 

_ 98 Precisely so also we find the genitive employed 
with certain classes of adjectives denoting activity or 
rest within certain limits suggested often by the words 
themselves. Such are all adjectives in -cxos: wpaxtexos 
Hv tav Sixaiwy he was active in the field or sphere of 
just works; éfepyacticol joay tay TowovTwY mMpay- 
patwy they were able-to-accomplish (in the sphere of) 
such actions. 

99 But almost any adjective the meaning of which 
may in English be defined by such a phrase as ‘in the 
matter of such and such a thing’ may be followed in 


"Greek by a genitive: tuddros Hy Tod wéAXOvTos he was 


blind in the field of the future; d&sos vy teuHe he 


‘was worthy (in the matter) of honour; d&tot éopev 


Kors we are guilty (within the limits) of stealing; 
ériotnpoves eyévovto THs OaXarrns they became skilful 


- in (the sphere of) the sea; paxapia 7 yedkwvn Tov 


dépuaros the tortoise is fortunate in (the matter of) 
its skin ; oAdywpoi etoe THS etpynvns they are careless 
(in the matter) of peace. . 
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100 From this it follows that a large class of verbs 
—at all events those derived from or connected with 
such adjectives—are likely to have a genitive of the 
same description. Such verbs are: 


1) 


3) 


those that signify ‘ to congratulate,’ ‘ to think 
happy, ‘to envy’ etc. These have an accus- 
ative of the person congratulated etc., and a 
genitive of the thing for which he is con- 
gratulated etc.: codias POovijca: parrov 7 
aXouTou Kadoy it is well to be envious (in the 
matter) of wisdom rather than (in the matter) 
of riches; avrov evdatpovet ris meptovoias 
he will felicitate himself in (the matter of) his 
superfluity; ai yeAdvar paxaptodoi ce Tov 
Sépyaros tortoises will think you lucky in 
(the matter of) your skin.? 

many that signify ‘to accuse,’ ‘to condemn, 
‘to absolve’ and the like. These are followed 
by an accusative of the person accused, con- 
demned, absolved etc, and a genitive of the 
fault or crime of which he is accused, con-. 
demned, absolved etc: yriacato Pidirroy 
xkrorns he held Philip guilty (in the matter) 
of theft; dusFopal oe Setdias I will prosecute 
you for cowardice Itterally in the matter of 
cowardice. The same construction is seen in 
ypadecOat, eioayey, aipeiy, amrodvew tid 
tevos to impeach, to cite, to convict, to acquit 
a man of a charge. 

those that signify ‘to remember, ‘to forget,’ 


1 This is the same use as we find with interjections, as ged rod 
«édous alas! for her beauty. 


mes we i 
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‘to be anxious, ‘to be careful,’ ‘ to be careless,’ 
and the like: ray vopwy ov dpovrifoves they 
have no anxiety (¢porris) in the sphere of the 
laws; étAavOaveras tod matpos he forgets 
his father literally he is unconscious (in the 
matter) of his father ;) dvOpwrros Sy péuynao 
TAS Kxowns TUyns thou art a man; remember 
the common lot Jtterally be reminded in the 
matter of the common lot; xaxcds yap érepe- 
AetoO” sya tore for at that time you took 
bad charge of us literally you were éwipendeis 
in the matter of us; similarly the verb dava- 
pupvnoxesy ‘to remind’ takes the genitive of 
the thing of which one is reminded: avépynoe 
tov GvOpwirov Tov xivdvvev he reminded the 
man of the risk. 


To this class belong the impersonal verbs 


4) 


pérer por and yerapéres pot: ov rov Soxeipy 


por THs 8 dAnOeias péres I care not for 


appearances but for the truth; 79 ores 
modraxis Hon peTeuédXnoe THY Kpicecyv OUT 
country has often ere now repented its decisions. 
certain verbs meaning ‘to hit’ and ‘to miss’ 
and the like: paxdpios doris tuyyavec yevvalou 
girkov happy the man who finds a generous 
friend literally who makes a hit in the matter 
of a generous friend; yryauns apuaptdves he 
errs in judgment; éyevoOncay trav ddridwv 
they were deceived in (the sphere of) their 


1 As \avOdvew means ‘to escape the notice of,’ then the middle 


voice \avOd»ecOe: means ‘to escape one’s own notice’ if we may say 
so, that is, ‘be unconscious.’ © " 
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hopes ; ov« Erdarrtas Tis adnGeias he has not 
been foiled in (the sphere of) the truth; 
oroxatwpeba tis tav Oeav Scavoias let us 
guess the mind of the gods Jszerally let us 
take aim (aroyos) in the matter of the mind 
of the gods. 

5) certain verbs with the general notion of 

- desiring, namely épay, émribupeiv, opéyerOat, 
épiecOar: épa ths eipnvns he is enamoured of 
peace; driOvyer tov apioctwy desire the best 
things; apéyOn apyijs he reached after power ; 
dia ti trav xepdwrv édies ; why are you set 
upon gain? Now this class consists of verbs 
which are either really neuter like épay and 
éwiOupety, or in the passive voice like opéye- 
cOa and édiecOas, so that we naturally use 
them with a genitive of the sphere within 
which their action lies. 

101 Recalling the type ©@78a: Bowrias let us 
substitute a person or persons for @78ac and a class 
of men for Bowrias, and we get the new type of 
maides Tay édkevOépwy, one of the class of expressions 
which led the Greeks to speak of 9 yevsxn mraots. 
The genitive in collocations of this kind is most un- 
reasonably called the partitive genitive, a name which 
is so entirely misleading that it ought to be abandoned. 
Indeed it is exactly the reverse of the truth to speak 
in this way, seeing that genitives like ray éXevSépwr 
really represent the whole, while nominatives like 
oi mraides might be called partitive nominatives. 

102 This type of course may take many forms. 
It may exist in any case in which we can conceive of 
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a distinction between a whole and the parts of that 
whole: tay srodsToy of KaXol te xayaGoi the better- 
bred of the citizens; of yepairarot tay ‘Ayapvéwy the 
oldest of the Acharnians; of ypnorol trav avOperrwy 
the virtuous among mankind; of addAdXo tav avOpd- 
aoy the rest of mankind; oAr’yo: trav wodkiTov few 
among the citizens; ovdeis tay avOpwrery no man in 
the world; ayjp tay prropewy one of the orators; roy 
déxa otpatyyav Aéwy nai “Epacavidns of the ten 
generals Leon and Erasanides. | 

It ought to be carefully remembered that there are 
but two orders of words in this type, either of zraides 
Toy edevOépwy or tay EhevOdpwy ot raides; never of 
Trav ehevlépwy sraides. 

103 A genitive of this sort can form part of a 
verbal notion: LorAwy trav éwra codiotay evopilero 
Solon used to be thought one of the seven wise men ; 
ToUTwY yevov pos pray become one of them. 

104 An extension of this type is seen in construc- 
tions like o quseus trod ypovov the half of the time. 
It seems to have been thought that just as you could 
say rey ‘Ayapvéwy of yepaitatro:, you might also say 
© Hyurcus Tov ypovov. But the two things are not the 
* same, seeing that the masculine gender very naturally 
suggests the idea of man or men, but certainly not of 
time. Still the idiomatic Greek is 0 tyuous Tov 
xpoveou rather than ro fusocv rov xpovov. Similarly, 
éwi Tis Hyoeias THS yh Upon the half of the territory ; 
Erepoy TS ys THY woAAHy they ravaged the most of 
the territory; rH» wAciorny THs oTpatias wapéerafe he 
drew up the most of his army. 

105 Once more let us travel back to @78a: 
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Bowrias. If we can conceive of a whole, Boeotia, 
with a part, Thebes, we can also conceive of a whole, 
man, with a part, hand, 9 yelp roid avdpos or 9 rod 
avdpos xelp the hand (as part) of (the whole) the man. 
Thus we get genitives of a good many kinds, labelled 
differently by grammarians, according to the modifica- 
tion of this notion most prominent in each. 

106 Some of these labels, marks, or dockets are as 
follows :— 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


the genitive of material or contents: orédavos 
xpucod a crown of gold; zrorjpioy oivoy a cup 
of wine; owpos aya9ay a heap of good things ; 
7 oTNAN UGou écriy the slab is of stone. 

the genitive of possession: 7 trav Aoxpwy yi 
the territory of the Locrians; ro xparos éori 
Tov Bactdéws the authority belongs to the king. 
the genitive of amount: oxtm cradiwy teiyos 
a wall of eight furlongs; rtpidcovra tradavrwv 
ovoia an estate of thirty talents; rpeay nuepov 
ottia provisions for three days. 

the objective genitive, the subjective geni- 
tive: 0 Tay morenioy oBos either olyective 
the fear on account of the enemy, or subjective 
the fear felt by the enemy. An idiomatic 
distinction should be here noticed. Contrary 
to the English usage the Greeks employed o 
euos pofos, 0 nuérepos pofos, 0 cds doBos, 
6 vpérepos doBos and the like for ‘the fear 
of me’ that ts ‘which I inspire, ‘the fear of 
us’ etc, but o goBos pou, o poBos Hyar, o 
goBos cou, o gofos ipdv for ‘my fear’ that 
«s ‘the fear which I feel’ ete. 
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107 Now in all these examples, however we 
docket them, the genitive represents for the time being 
a whole, and the nominative a part of that whole. 
Even in an expression like 6 ray wrodkepiwy poBos, the 
general conception of woAéusos involves a great deal 
more than the attribute of inspiring fear (objective 
genitive) or of feeling fear (subjective genitive) though 
in speaking of 0 ray wrodepiwy poB8os we choose for 
the moment to confine ourselves to one out of the 
many attributes of of wodéz04. 

108 Some of these special modiheations of mean- 
ing are also found with adjectives -— 

1) genitive of material or contents; especially 
with adjectives meaning ‘full’: yutpa fwpov 
wAéa a pot full of soup or a full pot of soup; 
woTapos wAnpys iyOvey a river full of fish ; 
wAovctos ov ypuciou add’ ov Sei Tor evdai- 
pove, wAourew rich not in gold, but in what 
the happy man ought to be rich in. 

2) genitive of possession:  wolus dwayrey Tay 
woNuTey cow? corey the state is the common- 
property of all the citizens or belongs in- 
common to all the citizens; xivyyots Tov ceya- 
Tos oieea motion proper to the body; ‘epoy 
yap €or: rou [TAovrev wadas for it has long 
been sacred to Plutus; xcirdvwo: ray egeoty- 
ceter ides dangers peculiar to those in com- 
mand; péreyes ¢€Awider having part-posses- 
ston In hopes that ts shanne hopes. 

109 Now such a construction as that last mep- 
tioned can be best understaod if we recall the radical 
notion involved in the genitive case—‘within the 
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sphere of, ‘within the limits of,’ ‘within the general 
conception of,’ as, ciynows tov owpartos oixeia motion. 
proper within the sphcre of the body; xivduvo: tay 
épeornxotwy idvoc dangers peculiar within the sphere 
of those in command, and so on. 

110 As to verbs, we have already seen why some 
of them have their meaning best defined by a genitive. 
In regard to others it is not always easy to see why 
this is so, or rather to decide in each case whether the 
genitive with a verb is the true genitive, with which 
we have hitherto been occupied, or the spurious 
genitive, still to be discussed, which has taken the 
place of the lost ablative. Still, as to most idioms 
there can be no doubt. 

111 We find pretty often that a common transitive 
verb like dépecy or Sidovas, which normally has its 
meaning defined by an accusative, is followed by the 
genitive, when there is special reason for laying stress 
upon the fact that its action does not for the moment 
extend over the whole of its object, but is brought to 
bear only at a point or points within that object. 
Thus, we could not say dépey tis yurpas ‘to bring 
the jar, because the bringing must refer to the whole 
jar or nothing at all, unless the jar is broken into 
pieces, but we may say very properly ¢épey rev 
»Owy ‘to bring some stones’ because we could not 
expect any one to bring all the stones ina place In 
such cases we must be very careful not to think that 
the genitive case in zself means ‘some of anything.’ 
We get the meaning most easily by taking once more 
the type G7Bac Borwrias, and by substituting for 
©7nRas the verbal action (here, ‘ bringing’) and for 
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‘to taste’ and ocdpaiverOar ‘to smell’ have the 
genitive of the thing tasted or smelt: éyevoe Didsrrzoyv. 
row pérttos he gave Philip a taste of the honey; o 
Diturmos éyevoato Tov pédsros Philip tasted the 
honey ; dcdpa:vopeba xpoppvwy we smell onions. 

The verbs axovesy to hear, axpoac@ax to listen, and 
aicOavecOa: to perceive are generally attached to this 
class, as they sometimes have their object in the genitive. 
But it is much better to regard them in the same way 
as verbs like éo@iesy and ivew, that is, as taking the 
accusative or the genitive just as the special sense 
required from them may demand. 

115 Certain verbs by being compounded with 
pera have their meaning so modified that they have 
their object in the genitive. Thus peréyey, peradap- 
Bave, and peradrayxdavery, meaning respectively ‘to 
possess, to receive, and to have allotted one something 
along with somebody else’ are followed by the genitive 
because they necessarily express an action taking 
effect within a whole: peréyouev tov épyou we have 
part in the matter; peraraBwpev tis Aeias let us 
share the booty; petadayydves Trav ypnyatwy he has 
a share in the wealth allotted him. So also pera- 
S:dovas has a genitive of the thing imparted: ris 
apyns petédwxe t@ Uo he gave a share of his authority 
to his son. 

116 Of course the verbs just mentioned may at 
the same time have the construction with the internal 
cognate accusative of pronouns or pronominal words at 
the same time as this genitive: perédwxé te Tijs 
apxns Te b@ he gave some share in his authority to 
his son; To wépmroy pépos peréraBe tav Whdwy he 
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got the fifth part of the votes. Here we see plainly 
that say ~ndwy represents a whole. 

117 It is not otherwise with the neuter verbs 
éfeuw ‘to smell’ and azroAavew ‘to have enjoyment.’ 
Both may have such a cognate or internal accusative, 
which makes quite plain what otherwise might have 
been obscure that the genitive with them marks the whole 
sphere within which their action lies: Bupons xaxuo- 
rov ote.y to have a very bad smell of leather that ts a 
very bad smell within the capacity of leather; ri yap 
GAN’ dy arodavcaips tod pabnparos ; for what other 
enjoyment would I have within the scope of lessons ? 

118 One important use still remains—the genitive, 
as it is called, of value. This can best be elucidated 
by such English expressions as ‘it is worth anything 
within a pound,’ ‘I shall buy it for anything within 
ten shillings.’ Here again the genitive has for radical 
signification ‘ within the scope of, ‘within the limits 
of; that is, the notion of a whole not to be exceeded. 

119 The genitive is thus employed with the 
adjectives d&os worthy, and avafsos unworthy, and 
with the verbs afsoty to judge worthy, tarrew to 
rate, tyzay to value, to assess, wveicbac’ to buy; 
mwreiv, amodioocGa.* to sell; picfow to let; 
picBovcba. to hire: rodAod akvos worth much; 
Sofa ypnudtwy ovx wynrn reputation not to be 
bought for money; trav wovwy wwdovow Hpivy mavtTa 


1 drovpe: I buy; imperfect éwrovuny ; future wrjooua:; aorist érped- 
pny ; perfect éw»nua ; passive aorist dw ; perfect éw»nua; verbals 
wryrés, wenréos ; present passive wpacw evpicxw. 

2 wwrw J sell ; more rarely drodidoua: ; imperfect érwrour, awed:d6- 
un» ; futare dwoducoum ; aorist dwedéuny ; perfect réwpaxa ; passive 
rwhovpa: ; future rwrjooua: ; aorist éxpadny ; perfect réxpiua. 
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raya oi Oeot the gods sell us all good things at 
the price of labour; ov« dv dmedounv woddov Tas 
€Azriéas I would not have sold my hopes (even) 
for a large sum; tov dopoy tocovtou étake he fixed 
_the tribute at so much; rivos tuysnoey avt@ mpoc- 
Soxas 76 Sixacrypiov ; at how much do you expect 
the court to fix-the-penalty against him? ei BovAoTo 
Oavarov cot tipacbar (middle) if he were to choose to 
fix-for-himself-the-penalty chat ts to assess the penalty - 
at death against you; zadoia teriunpuéva (passive) 
xpnuarwy boats valued at a money-price; probodras 
Tadayrouv Tov aypov he hires the farm for a talent. 

120 Indeed we may have a genitive of this sort 
with any verb denoting work for which payment is 
made: déxa pv@v épydleras he does the work for ten 
minae; mocov didacxe: 0 ‘Icaios; how much does 
Isaeus charge for his lessons? aévre pymy SidaoKner he 
charges five minae. 

121 It is hardly necessary to remind the reader 
that when certain prepositions bearing a sense in 
which they would be followed by a genitive case when 
standing alone, enter into the composition of a verb, 
they very often confer upon that verb the night of 
construction with a genitive. This is the case with 
compounds of «ata in the sense of ‘down over’ or 
‘over,’ though the tendency of prose as against poetry 
is to repeat the preposition after the verb: xata roty 
copay omvov Tt Kataxelrat yAuKv a sort of sweet 
sleep is shed over my eyeballs. The preposition is, 
however, never repeated after compounds of xara in 
the sense of ‘against’ or ‘at,’ a meaning which in 
composition is often generalized into a notion of 
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disfavour or hostility: @vOpwre, wmatcat xatTayedov 
pov man, give over laughing at me; ~evdA xcateyAor- 
7té ov he mouthed lies against me; xaredpovnaas 
tov xivduvov you slighted the risk literally you were 
minded against or in disfavour of, the risk. 

122 A class of compounds with «ard demands 
special mention. These are the verbs catayiyywoxey 
to acknowledge or decide against, catayrndivecOar 
to vote against, caradicafew to adjudge against, and 
xataxpivery to give sentence against. All of them are 
followed by an accusative of the penalty decided upon 
and a genitive of the person who is to receive it: 
Karayvyvwckey, xatawndivecOar, xaradixatew, or 
Kataxpivery, Cnuiay or Oavaroy Knrgewiou to acknow- 
ledge, vote, adjudge, or give sentence of a fine or of 
death against Cleinias. The two first are used also 
with an accusative of the crime: xatayiyywoxecy 
or xatayndilerOa. xKrorny, Setdiav, Arvrotakiay 
Kyerviov to acknowledge or vote the crime of theft, 
the fault of cowardice, the crime of desertion, against 
~ Cleinias. | 

123 The constructions of xarnyopety should be 
given here. Its first construction is naturally that of 
" watyyopos elvai tivos to be an accuser of a person. 
Then as naturally there arises from this xcariyopety rf 
tevos to make a charge against a person. 

124 Here, as always, poetry has 

preserved many older and less 
restricted uses. We see more 
easily than in prose the radical 
sense of the case; as, for 
example, in an expression like 
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aitios tatpos guilty within- 
the- meaning - of - all -that-the- 
word-father-implies, guilty of 
sin against a father. 

The vocabulary of poetry 
being rich in old words, con- 
tains many adjectives and verbs — 
not mentioned above which 
still require constructions with 
the genitive. 


THE GENITIVE IN SENSES AND CONSTRUCTIONS THAT 
PROPERLY BELONG TO THE LOST ABLATIVE WHICH 
1T HAS REPLACED 


125 The genitive rare in prose after yiyver@ax ‘ to 
be begotten or born of,’ and eivas ‘to be sprung from,’ 
is an instance of the ablative genitive: o Kipos 
éyevero KapSuoouv Cyrus was the son of Cambyses ; 
Tovourwy éoré from such men are you sprung. 

126 This genitive is also found with a large class 
of verbs marking modifications of the general sense ‘ to 
be removed or separated from.’ Some of the most 
common of these verbs are: azréxyev to be distant; 
duéverv to be away; Suadépery to differ; azréyecbar to 
abstain; deideoOas to be sparing ; mavecOas to cease ; 
Anye to stop: » vacos ov mrodv dcéyes (or amréxet) 
THs reipov the island is not far distant from the 
mainland; ovdev Suadépercs Xatpepavros thv vow 
you do not differ in nature from Chaerephon ; daréyou 
Tov aicypa@v ndoveyv refrain from low pleasures; eZ’ 
éy@ cov deicopat; shall I spare you? éraveato tov 
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aovov he ceased from labour; Aryovow Epidos they 
stop from strife. 

So ywpilecy to separate; Avecy to release; érevOepody 
to deliver; dazadarrew to rid; 7ravew to make to 
cease; xwAvew to hinder; elpyew to keep. These 
have an accusative of the person or thing released, 
delivered etc, and a genitive of the person or thing 
from whom or from which he is released, delivered 
etc.: Tod cwpatos ywpitey tiv ~uyny to separate 
the soul from the body; ypeay érevOepot thy yuvaixa 
he frees his wife of debts; zroAéyouv xal xaxorv ce 
atradXakw I will rid you of war and suffering ; évrauce 
Eevopwvra ris apyhns he deprived Xenophon of his 
command; éxwAvoapev avroy tis od0v we kept him 
from the road. 

127 A few verbs meaning ‘to yield’ or ‘make 
way for’ have a dative of the person in whose favour 
this is done and a genitive of the place yielded: Dedc7- 
Ty Tapaxeywpynxapev THS edevOepias we have given 
up independence in favour of Philip; wreixw oor tov 
Aoywv I yield the right of speech to you. | 

128 The same sort of genitive is found with dé:a- 
gopos different, and with édevOepos free: Seadopos 
‘rourov different from this; éAevOepos airias free from 
blame. 

129 Certain prepositions, especially é« and azo, 
when compounded with verbs give them a sense which 
requires for its completion a genitive of this ablative 
kind. The tendency of prose, however, as against 
poetry is to repeat the preposition with the genitive 
in such circumstances, to say, for example, é«Batver éx 
THs Toews Yather than éxBaives TIS ToAews, aTOo TaD 
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amd Tov iepoy ‘to drag from the temples’ rather than 
aToomay iepwy, and azrorpérety ard Tov épwrnparos 
‘to divert from the question’ rather than amortpézrewy 
Tov épwrnpatos. 

130 Verbs involving the notion of deficiency or 
want ought not, as is generally done, to be classed 
with those involving the idea of abundance or plenty. 
The latter have the true genitive (see above § 113), 
whereas the former can be shown to take the ablative- 
genitive. Such verbs are SeicOaz to need (for oneself); 
amropeity to be at a loss for; o7ravifery to be in want 
of; xevoty to empty of; épnyoty to deprive of; 
amootepety to rob of; oréperbar to be without: 
Seiras yap Opus xat Staxovov tives for a bird also 
requires a servant; azropeis 5¢ rod ov ; but what are 
you at a loss for? dpyupiov ozavitw I am in want of 
money ; wavtwy éxévwoay tThv vaiy they emptied the 
ship of everything; dzrocrepeis rov matépa Tijs 
Tupavvidos you rob your father of the crown. 

The impersonal verb Sez belongs to this class: ov 
Set recyous there is no need of a wall. Its commonest 
use is in phrases like aoAAod Sef far from it; 
odvyou det all but: wodrod Sei obtws Eyew far from 
that being the case ltterally it wants much to be so. 

131 The corresponding adjectives, xevds, vidos, 
yupuvos, Epnuos have a like construction: vais xev7 
avépwv a ship without men; yiros Sévdpwy bare of 
trees; yusuvos S7Awy without arms. Here belong a 
great many adjectives which by composition with alpha 
privative acquire a sense like that of vidos and its 
congeners: ariuos yepwy deprived of privileges; 
apotpos THS aperns without part in virtue. 
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132 The genitive case is also the successor of the 
lost ablative when it serves as an equivalent for 4 and 
the nominative or accusative after the comparative 
degree of adjectives and adverbs: éy tais avdyxass 
Xpnuadtwy xpeitrwy dpiros in time of need a friend is 
better than money; petfova cé vopilouer elvas Tov 
adergpov we think that you are taller than your brother. 

133 Similarly we find the genitive following 
adjectives which convey the idea of comparison: aAAa 
téav Sicaiwy other than just; érépws ws Tay eiwOoTwy 
somehow differently from the common; Sctepo: adi- 
xovto ot @ecmins tov TIXatra:wy the Thespians came 
later than the Plataeans; +7 mpotepaia THs payns on 
the day before the battle literally sooner than the 
battle; ro ray zrodXepiwy mAiO0s wodXaTAdoLoy Hv 
nueov the enemy’s numbers were many times as great 
as We. 

134 This construction is also the normal one with 
verbs which imply a comparison of any sort: 9déws 
mreovertoupey Tov éxOpav we are glad to get the 
advantage over our enemies; zoAd\d éAaTrovTat 
Aicyivov he is at a great disadvantage with Aeschines ; 


.0 Kipos torépnoe rhs payns Cyrus came too late for 


the fighting; daredeifOn apoOvpias he fell short of 
zeal | 


Any compounds, however, of zepi, apo, or twép 
which have this description of meaning and take the 
genitive, such as zrepiyiyver Oat, rpoéyetv, vrepBadrety, 
must be ranked among verbs which are followed by 
the true genitive. They may all have the preposition 
repeated before the genitive. 

135 In regard to this ablative- 
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genitive, poetical usage is most 
instructive. It is constantly 
used in answers to the question 
whence? Souwv Epyeras “he 
comes from the house; ’OAvp- 
mou 7Tapéva flying from Olym- 
pus; Bdbpwy tcracbe rise 
from the steps. It may even 
be employed to express the 
personal origin of an action: 
mrmyets Guyarpos THs pis 
smitten of my daughter; &- 
Sacra xeivov things taught of 
him. 


THE TRUE DATIVE CASE 


136 The true dative has in Greek two main uses. 
It is employed on the one hand first, further to define 
the sense of many transitive verbs already partly 
defined by an accusative, secondly, to define the sense 
of many intransitive verbs, and thirdly, to define the 
meaning of certain adjectives and adverbs. It is 
employed on the other hand to designate the person 
who is interested in the action of the verb. 


The dative as defining verbs, adjectives, and adverbs 


137 The dative is used to define further verbs 
with the general meaning of giving, already partly 
defined by an accusative or a genitive. It is from 
this use that it gets its name in Greek 7 Sorixy 


. 
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moos, translated into Latin by casus dativus. This 
is a large class of verbs, including such words as 
Aéyery, ayyédrevy etc. as well as d:d0va: and the like: 
Swot picbov tos orpatwras he gives pay to the 
soldiers; ypyyata Siavéuw trois modirars I distribute 
money to the citizens ; rnv pdynv dyyédre TH Bacrret 
he reports the battle to the king. i 

138 The dative is also used to define verbs which 
have the meanings ‘to be like’ and ‘to be near, and 
to define further verbs with the meanings ‘to make or 
think like, and ‘to put near.’ Such are eixévas to 
be like; wAnor.dfew to draw near; icovy to think 
equal; oowoty to make to resemble; wAnoid{ew to 
put near; eixafecy to compare: xal yap yee Spry 
for he was like a quail; adopowcopeba Tots patvo- 
pévors we shall be made to resemble mad men ; o Kipos 
érrnoiale ta otpatovéd@ Cyrus drew near to the 
camp; icot ta éavrov xaxd ois éeyois he thinks his 
own misfortunes equal to mine; xevravpos jxacay 
avrovs they compared themselves to centaurs; op 
dvdpa érAnciace tw imp he made the man draw 
near the horse. 

139 This being so, it need hardly be said that 
- adjectives like tcos, Ssotos, and wrapamAnovos, and the 
adverbs and adverbial phrases connected with them, 
have also their sense defined by datives. This is also 
the case with o adros the same: (udtsov raparAnorov 
7@ o@ a8 Cloak like yours; 7d a’rov érpakev 'Apewia 
he did the same thing as Ameinias; é£ icov éyevoueba 
Uiy we were put on the like footing with you. 

140 The impersonal verbs Set, pére, and amperes 
are construed with what seems to be the dative in this 
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sense; Sei or 7H yuTpas I have need of the pitcher ; 
EmeAE oot ToU Epyou you were concerned about the 
matter; ro pndév ddixety waciw avOpwrouw mperes it 
beseems all men to do no wrong. To these we may 
add arpoonxes ‘it behoves,’ but that verb really belongs 
to the following class. 

141 Very many verbs compounded with preposi- 
tions are followed by the dative because the preposition 
retains in composition a sense in which it would even 
when uncompounded require a dative after it: o Oeds 
THY Yuyxny npiv évépvoe God breathed our soul into 
us; Ta Epya ouphwvet tois Aoyous the facts are in 
harmony with the statement ; aicyuvny wepidrre TH 
mode. he shames his country literally fastens shame 
round. 

There is a great tendency to repeat the preposition 
again before the dative. In this case it must be 
remembered that for compounds with ov», the successor 
of that preposition, namely, nerd must be used before 
the substantive as cuvatoOyyoKes peta THS yuvatKos 
he dies with his wife. 

Though ayri when uncompounded never has the 
dative after it, yet verbs compounded with it normally 
have when they mark opposition and the like ideas: 
avrerayOnoap tois Trodepions they were arrayed against 
the enemy. In this case, seeing that dyri cannot be 
repeated before the substantive, wpos with the accusative 
very often does this duty. 

142 It must be the case that the dative after some 
compound verbs does not belong here, but rather to 
the instrumental or locative dative. The dative with 
compounds of cvy is perhaps the instrumental dative, 
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and with compounds of éy, the locative dative. In our 
present state of knowledge we must leave many of 
these points undetermined. 

143 We are equally uncertain under which head, 
this or the dative of interest, to rank the dative which 


we find with a large class of verbs in the meaning of — 


which the idea of reciprocity forms a marked element. 
Many of these verbs have the inflexions of the middle 


voice—those used normally to convey the same notion. . 


Of this kind are pdyeoOa: to fight; dywviferOar to 
contend ; d:ateocGar to be at law; aysArAaoGas to vie ; 
modepery to make war; épifew to strive; apdioAnteiv 
to dispute ; 5a wodguov or pdyns teva to be at war; 
ouoce OF eis yeipas iévas to come to blows: Gep 
payer Oat Sevor dort xal Toyn 't is hard to fight with 
heaven and fate; of @nBato. érrordéunoay ros TXa- 
ra.evot the Thebans made war upon the Plataeans ; 
éSeSixacro av pot he would have been at law with me. 

144 A small subdivision of this class deserves 
special notice. It: consists of verbs all with middle 
inflexions and all compounded with a in the sense 
of ‘in two directions,’ ‘on the one side and the other.’ 
Such are S:aréyeoOas to contend in argument; d:a- 
EupitecOar to contend with swords; SiaxccwduveverGas 
to play a game of risks; d:acxwirrecGax to contend in 


jests; ScaxovriterOa: to contend with the javelin: | 


SuaroyiferGar to balance accounts; SradépecOar to 
quarrel; Madaoe SceEcpiow epi rhs xwpas Mapabave 
at Marathon you fought for Athens with the Medes 
sword against sword. 

145 A true reciprocal meaning is also seen in 
orrevoerOa: to make 4 truce literally to make a drink- 
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offering on one side and the other; rore éoresodpeOa 
tois BapBdpors on that occasion we made a truce with 
the foreicners. 

146 Most of the verbs mentioned in the three 
preceding paragraphs are as often construed with mpos 
and the accusative as with the dative: éroAédunce 
mpos tous Bufavtiovs he made war upon the men of 
Byzantium ; ovrevdape0a mpos adAnAovs let us make 
a truce with one another. 

147 We may rank with the above verbs the 
adjectives with meanings such as these: soAéuos 
hostile; €yOpos inimical ; péAzos friendly ; ebvous well- 
disposed ; e€vayrios adverse, opposite. 

148 Poetical usage does not differ 

in any degree from _ prose. 
When prose, however, tends 
to substitute some preposition 
with its case for the simple 
dative, poetical writers adhere 
rather to the older use. A 
good example is evyeoOa: ‘to 
pray to. This verb has con- 
stantly the dative in poetry 
while in prose the normal 
construction is with mpos and 
the accusative. 

Similarly prose writers with 
compound verbs normally re- 
peat the preposition before 
the dative. 
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Dative of interest 


149 Another common function of the true dative 
is to mark the person interested in the action of the 
verb, A great many verbs, it will be seen, take this 
dative when our ordinary English translation of them 
completely conceals its presence. 

- 150 It is this dative which we find with drdapyes, 
ylyveo Oat, evar, marking the person for whom a thing 
exists that is who possesses that thing: jcav Kpolow 
Svo araides Croesus had two sons; cov pév xpatobvros 
Sovrela vrdpxet autos, Kpatoupévov S€ cov édevbepia 
when you are master, their lot is slavery, when you are 
mastered independence; ypyuard pot yiyveras I get 
money. 

151 The dative also marks the person for whose 
advantage or disadvantage anything is done (dativus 
commodi et incommodi). This use is found with 
adjectives as well as with verbs: altis eipl coe 
rourwy I am the cause of this (happening) to you; 
ovTOS 0 ovpdyios Epws ToAXoU aftos ore Kat Tones 
id:wtars this heavenly love is worth a great deal both 
to a community and to individuals. 

152 It is very common with verbs formed from 
substantives, such as Bonfeiy to be a helper for; 
vanpereiy to be a servant to; Tipwpeiv to be a champion 
or avenger for; ézrcxoupety to be an ally of; éBonOnce 
tows éyOpois he helped his enemies; émcxoupnaw Trois 
vouors I will succour the laws. 

153 But in most cases such a dative after a verb 
is much less easily recognised. Its frequency can only 
be appreciated by familiarity with Greek. Some of 
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the commonest constructions explained by it are these: 
agpatpeta Gai ri tiv to take a thing away for oneself to 
the disadvantage of somebody ¢hat ts to deprive some- 
body of a thing; péudecOal ri te to censure some- 
thing to the disadvantage of somebody that 1s to blame 
a person for a thing ; ¢@oveiy tev/ to cherish envy to the 
disadvantage of a person ¢hat ts to envy a man; ypay 
to be of service to! that ts, of a god to answer an 
inquirer, of a man to lend; Aodopetc Oat tu to be 
abusive to the hurt of somebody that ts to abuse; 
auvvey ti twee to ward off something for somebody's 
behoof that is, with dative only to help somebody; 
AvotTereiy Tivi to pay his way for somebody that ts to 
profit ; efxecy revi to give way in somebody's favour 
that ts to yield; nryetoOat tive to lead the way for a 
person that ts to guide; yapilec@ar to do a favour for 
a person that ts to oblige: ddeidero por Tov dypov he 
took the farm from me; rade vpivy péuyerar he will 
blame you for this; daci thy pntpuray POovev odicr 
they say that their stepmother envies them; r/ AoW- 
Sope? syuiv ; why do you abuse us? of yap Brérovtes 
Tois Tuprois nyovpeOa for we who see guide the blind ; 
Gpuvovpev TH Troe Wwe shall help our country. 

These are but a few examples out of a large 
number, but they will suffice to set the reader on the 
track of the whole class of datives so used. 


1 By such a use the different meanings of xpjcfa: can be sensibly 
explained. From the meaning ‘to be of service to’ was developed the 
neral sense to ‘serve.’ The passive of xpj with an instrumental 
ative xpncGal ru would mean to be served, t.c. if by God to be an- 
swered, if by man to be served by i.e. to borrow of a man or to usea 
man ora thing. The earliest uses are in favour of this, eg. Homer 
Odyssey ¢peci yap xéxpnr’ dya@now she was (a woman) served by a 
good understanding. 
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154 The dative may also be employed to mark the 
person for whom or from whose point of view a thing 
is true: TéOyny’ vyiy marae from your point of view 
I am long since dead. This is the use of the dative 
which we find so often in participles representing an 
imaginary person in geographical descriptions: ’Esré- 
Sapuvos éore modus ey Sekia eiomwdéovts tov “lomov 
xoA7roy Epidamnus is a town on one’s right hand 
when one enters the Ionian gulf. 

155 This use hardly differs from that seen in 
the phrases roiro dori éyol Bovropévy, ndopeve, 
aopév, ayGouevm aud the like: GOaupalo ef py 
dopevois vuiv adivyyat I am surprised that my visit 
does not please you 

156 Here also belongs what has been called the ethic 
dative that ts the dative claiming sympathy: rovr@ wavv 
Hoe TpogéxeTe Tov vouv give your attention please to 
this; dz’ éxeivouv ruddos eiui coe since that time I am 
blind, if you will let me say so. It is confined to the 
personal pronouns, and is chiefly met with in poi or 


ny. 


THE DATIVE IN SENSES AND CONSTRUCTIONS THAT 
PROPERLY BELONG TO THE LOST INSTRUMENTAL CASE 
WHICH IT HAS REPLACED 


157 The Greek dative as successor to the instru- 
mental case is used to mark the instrument (whether 
personal or of things) through which a thing is done, 
the manner in which a thing is done, or the accompani- 
ment of an action. 
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The dative of the anstrument or agency 


158 The dative as marking personal agency sur- 


vived in Attic after certain tenses. It is sometimes 
used with the aorist passive, it is frequently used 
with the perfect passive, and it is always used with 
the verbal adjectives in -rds and in -réos: roaira 
tois KopivOioes érpaxOn such things were done by the 
Corinthians ; tatra cot eipyras this has been said by 
you; eb té ot TovovToy elpyaoto if anything of the 
kind had been done by me; dpa ypuctov corey ipiy ; 
ought you to grumble? 7 apern cos aoxnréa you 
ought to practise virtue; pupnréoy eotivy nyiy rovs 
ayaQous we should imitate the good. 

In all other circumstances tro followed by the 
genitive is normally used to express personal agency. 

159 There is, however, a class of verbs which 
owing to their acquiring a modification of meaning had 
this construction left to them when it was replaced by 
vrro after verbs about the passive meaning of which 
there could be no mistake. An admirable instance of 
this is the verb wet@eoOar. Of course this is simply 
the passive of zret@ecy ‘to persuade’ (which is followed 
by an accusative of the person persuaded) and means 
‘to be persuaded.’ In this sense it was originally 
followed by a dative of the agent (to be persuaded by 
somebody), and this dative it retained even after its 
meaning was modified into either ‘to believe’ or ‘to 
obey. That in older Greek ér:Bouny is used with the 
meaning ‘I believed, ‘I obeyed’ is not in any way 
against this explanation, seeing that the middle and 
passive voices were originally identical in form, and 
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so remained except in the aorist. Other verbs of this 
class are opyitecOar (to be angered by) to be angry 
with ; dy@ecOar (to be burdened by) to be annoyed 
with; Q@uyzotcba. (to be put in a temper by) to be 
provoked with ; ov coz rreiGopas I do not believe you; 
ipiv ov me:ooueOa we will not obey you; “EAAncu 
wpyic6n o Aapeios Darius was angry with the Greeks ; 
KopwwOiouw yGecGe xaxeivol yé cor you were annoyed 
at the Corinthians and they at you; Evpimiédy Oupov- 
yeOa we are provoked with Euripides. 

160 Of course many of these verbs have also a 
dative used of things as well, while others of such 
original passives have the dative of things only. Such 
are 7dec0a. (to be sweetened by) to be pleased with; 
AuTretop Gas to be grieved at; ayadrecOas (to be 
gladdened by) to glory in; evd¢paivecOar to be cheered 
by: dmavres ndoneOa te ayave we are all delighted 
with the contest; ¢duvir76n 1@ mpayuar. he was 
grieved at the business. 

161 What has just been said of passives is also 
true of neuter verbs of similar meaning, only that in 
their case the dative cannot be called a dative of the 
avent, even when it represents a person. This use is 
common even in Attic, though there is a distinct 
tendency to replace it even in the case of things by 
v7rd with the genitive or in certain cases by wpo: with 
the accusative: yaAeraive to be angry; dyavaxreiy 
to be indignant; yalpew to rejoice; abupeiy to 
despond at: éya:pov 7H ow they were glad at the 
silence ; yavaxtes T@ Kredpyp he was vexed with 
Clearchus; éyadérnva 7@ tpaypate I was angry at 
the matter. 
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162 It is the same use that we have in phrases 
such as poo arobvycKe, wWAyyH TéeAXeuTayv. But in 
such cases we normally find the old idiom replaced by 
iro vooou, bro wAnyhs and the like. 

163 The instrumental dative expressing motive as 
in ¢Oovm tovTo eSpace he did it from envy; ¢oBe 
amédpauev he ran away from fear; edvoig r7 of for 
love of you, is rare in Attic. It is constantly replaced 
by prepositional phrases like evyoias évexa, dua oBoyr, 
iro POovov ete. 

164 It is very manifestly the instrumental dative 
which we see used after such verbs as yuyywoxey, 
TexpaipecGat, xpivery to express the means by which one 
knows, conjectures, or concludes: rovrows yuyvoones 
by this he knows; ra pédArAovTa Texpaipopar TowK 
ryeyevnuevors I judge what will be by what has been ; 
evvoia xatp@ xpiveras friendship is judged by a time- 
of-difficulty. Here also, however, the tendency was to 
replace the dative by the prepositions é« and azo 
followed by the genitive. 

165 After verbs denoting to punish the means 
of punishment are expressed by a dative: mAnyais 
éxdXace tov SovAoyv he punished his slave by flogging ; 
Cnprodpev Tovs TovovTOUS ypNLACL, aTYLla, TOS éoya- 
tos, Oavarm we punish such men by fining, by dis- 
franchisement, by extreme penalties, by death. 


The dative of accompaniment 


166 The instrumental dative is einployed to mark 
accompaniment——an idiom retained in Attic. It is 
constantly so used in military operations to denote the 
F 
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force a general has with him by land or sea: woAX@ 
oTpat@ tropeverat, orpateveras he marches, he goes 
on an expedition with a large force; (riots ois 
Suvatwrdrou Kat avdpdaos tropeviueba let us proceed 
with only the strongest horses and men; vaurix@ or 
vavoiv oppacbaz to set out with a fleet. 

In certain expressions avr@ or avrots is added 
with much the same force as the English ‘and all’: 
vay eldov autois avépacw they took a ship crew and 
all; roAXot 76n KarexpnprvicOnoay avtois Tots tras 
many men had been already precipitated horses and all 
To add the article is not common. | 

167 It is this dative which we find with the 
verbs érecfac and dxorovdety to follow: éxeivp 
éreras o Seomorns my master follows him; ri rade 
axorovboiuev mote, ® Séc7ora ; why do we follow 
this man, master? Perhaps also we should place here 
xowvos and the words related to it: 1d das dace 
xowvoy the light is shared in: by all. 


The dative of manner 


168 This modification of the instrumental sense is 
not common, but the frequency with which certain 
examples of it occur makes it appear to be common. 
The most important are tporm tii in a manner; 
TwOE, TOUTH, ExElY~@, TOLOUTM, TOL@dE, TS TpoTre in this, 
that, such, a manner; Mia by force; Sor by cunning ; 
omovoy with zeal; cyoAqg by leisure, scarcely; ovy7 
in silence ; avdyxn of necessity; Aoyw in appearance ; 


1 The dative after xowwveiy, however, is to be explained by 152 
‘to be a partner for one.’ 
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Epym in fact; rm dSvzve in reality; Snpocia, xow7 
publicly ; (d¢a privately ; mem on foot. 

169 Now and then we get examples of a sort which 
show that this sense of the dative was not by any means 
lost to the Greeks, ¢g. of "A@nvato. aredet TH vixen 
avéornoav the Athenians retired with their victory 
incomplete; aovAA@ OopvBy émrjcay they attacked 
with great uproar. But other modes of expression are 
generally preferred to convey the manner or circum- 
stances of an action, the commonest of all being 
adverbs or prepositional phrases; ozrovdaiws, mpov- 
pws: PETA TOAATS orroVvdHs, UO mpoOumias, and the 
like. 

The dative of measure 


170 Lastly the instrumental dative is employed 
with comparatives or words with a comparative mean- 
ing to mark the measure by which one thing is 
inferior or superior ete. to another: odA@ xpeirrov 
cot eudavns piros 7 mAovTos adayys better far a 
friend whom we can see than money which we cannot ; 
Svoiy nuepary voTéepnoay THs payns they were two days 
too late for the battle; tocouvrp apoeiye THY GAXwY 80 
much was he superior to the rest; xépate trrepetyov 
Tov Trokeniwy they outflanked the enemy by a wing. 
Very common in this sense are 7roAA@, ddAiyw, paKxpe, 
TocovT@, pixp@. It must be noted, however, that 
ToAv and odrtlyoy are very often used to convey thie 
same meaning, perhaps following in this respect the 
analogy of ri, tt, oddév and yndey which are never 
found with comparatives except in the accusative 
neuter. 
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171 The words zroAA@ and paxpe are also used 
in this sense with superlatives; aoAA@ adptoTos, 
paxp@ BérArToTos far the best. 


THE DATIVE IN SENSES AND CONSTRUCTIONS THAT PRO- 
PERLY BELONG TO THE LOST LOCATIVE CASE WHICH 
IT HAS REPLACED 


172 The locative case has itself survived in a 
few words: yayai humi, on the ground; oixos at 
home; IIv@ot at Delphi; Meyapot at Megara; II\a- 
raiacw at Plataea; ‘A@nyyow at Athens. These 
may all be used in prose, and are indeed more numer- 
- ous in prose than the datives of place proper such 
as Mapa$a@ which replaced the locatives. With a 
few exceptions like that just named the invariable 
Attic idiom is to use the preposition é€y before the 
dative. 

173 In regard to time, which always in language 
goes side by side with place, we find that here too 
prose usage has replaced the origina] locative rather by 
év and the dative than by the simple case. 

; The simple dative is permissible to express time 

when only in the following cases :— 

1) the words Oépes in summer ; yeepeve in winter ; 
Hpe in spring; wpa Gépous, yetpavos etc. in 
the season of summer, of winter etc. 

2) the words 2épa, vuxti, pnvi, Eres when they 
are defined in some way such as TH tTpiTy 
npépa on the third day; 77 mporepaia (te. 
nuépa) on the day before; 7a reraptm ere 
in the fourth year. 
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3) the names of festivals such as [lava@nvaiots 
at the Panathenaea; Arovuciows at the Dio- 
nysia; vougnvia at the new moon. 

In all other cases éy mnust precede the dative. 

174 In poetry we have constantly 
the dative without éy with all 
manner of words to denote 
at a place: Muxnyais pn év- 
Oade avaxddre. Beovs do not 
here at Mycenae call upon 
the gods; viv aypoiot tuy 
xaver he is now in the fields ; 
"EreoxXos  adeiotas = THs 
Eoxev 'Apyeta yOovl Eteoclus 
got many honours in the 
Argive land. 
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CHAPTER V.—THE VOICES OF THE VERB 
THE ACTIVE VOICE 


175 In Greek as in other languages the active 
voice is often used to express not what the subject 


‘himself does, but what he gets others to do: o RépEns 


tov "A@wy Suopvée Xerxes dug a canal through Athos ; 
AnpocBévns IIvAov éferetyece Demosthenes fortified 
Pylus. 

176 Further, as in other languages, it constantly 
happens that the active voice has both a transitive and 
an intransitive sense. Sometimes this is due to 
ellipsis, sometimes not. Well-known examples of 
verbs which have naturally the two meanings combined 
are €yey and mparrecv. Besides the signification ‘to 


‘have, ‘to hold,’ ‘to possess, éyew is used especially 


with adverbs in the sense of ‘to keep,’ ‘to be’: éyev 
yap oUTwS, eloly ov mates xaxol it is even 80; all 
men are not bad; éyes xatd ywpav he keeps on the 
spot. Its compounds also have an intransitive sense 
as often as a transitive. The intransitive sense of 
mpatrev is also quite common, ; to fare,’ ‘to succeed’: 
T® yap Kados mpaTTovT. Taca y7 TaTpis to a man 
doing well any land is a native land. 
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177 Of verbs which owe their intransitive mean- 
ing to ellipsis the following are perhaps the most 
common: éAavyey properly meaning ‘to drive’ is 
used with the ellipse of roy orparoy or the like of a 
general marching, and with the ellipse of @r7roy of any 
one in the meaning ‘to ride.’ In a like way awalpew 
‘to lift away’ or ‘to carry off’ is frequently employed 
with an ellipse of orparoy or vais in the significations 
‘march away’ ‘sail away’ ete. The same explanation 
serves for dcayev ‘to live’ and reAevtay ‘to die,’ there 
being with both an ellipse of roy Alov, and for mpoc- 
éyew ‘to devote oneself to’ with which there is an 
ellipse of roy vouy. 

178 Of these two classes the second, namely that 
consisting of words for which it is still easy to supply 
the lost word, is in the history of all languages 
constantly recruiting the first, namely that in which we 
cannot see how the intransitive sense grew out of the 
transitive. For example, let us compare zpocéyecv 
‘to devote oneself to’ with €Aavvey ‘to march.’ The 
former word can still be used in good writers with roy 
vouy expressed and is never used in a sense for which 
mpocéyxey Tov vouv might not equally serve. On the 
other hand, éAavvey never has its lost accusative 
expressed in good writers of prose, but is sometimes 
even used of soldiers marching, which would have 
been quite impossible if its original sense had been 
present to the mind of the writer. 

179 Intransitive active verbs constantly serve in 
all languages to replace the passive voice of transitive 
verbs. But there can be few languages in which this 
is so common as in Greek, or in which the usage is so 
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consistent. There are one or two instances in Latin 
such as fio as the passive of facio, venire in aliquam 
rem as the passive of adducere aliquem in aliquam 
rem, and subjacére as the passive of deicere. 

180 In Attic Greek we never find the passive of 
arroxteivew ‘to kill.’ Its place is invariably taken by 
aroOynoxey in all its tenses (except that for perfect 
the simple réOynxa reOvnxévar reOvdvar etc. is alone 
used) even when a person is said to be killed by some- 
body: a7é@avev wo rov *ArXeEdvdpou he was killed 
by Alexander. The verbs ed or xaxas rrotety teva ‘ to 
do good or evil to a person’ and ed or xaxds Aéyee 
tiva ‘to speak good or evil of a person’ have invariably 
their passive sense given by ed or xaxas mdcyecp ‘to 
suffer good or evil,’ and ed or xaxa@s axovery ‘to hear 
good or evil’: xaxd@s axovopev 7rd THY TrokTe@Y We 
are in bad repute with the citizens. Compare the 
Latin bene, male audire. Similarly we get phrases 
like Aéyew xai -dxeovew to speak and be spoken 
to. 

181 The verb Badrecy and its compounds have in 
certain senses their passive represented by rime and 
its compounds. No Greek would ever have said syup- 
- pos Ovpale eEeBAnOnv but always with Aristophanes 
yupvos Oupal’ éEérecov. In dice to cast is "Agpodiryy, 
etc. Bddreu, the cast is ta mrecovta. 

182 Along with certain of its compounds Gyecy ‘to 
bring’ has for passive iévas ‘to come’: of woditas Tovs 
guydéas xatafovoty the citizens will restore the exiles ; 
of duyades Ure THY ToMT@Y KaTiac.y the exiles will 
be restored by the citizens. To a Greek it was as 
impossible to say xatafovra: for xatiaciv in such a 
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sentence as it is for an Englishman to say ‘I goed’ 
instead of ‘I went.’ 


183 The verb d:axecy ‘ to prosecute’ has for passive 


not dvaxerOas but hevryerw bro tevos: Mecdlas ediwke 
povov Tov adeXgov Meidias prosecuted his brother for 
murder; 6 adeAdos ord Medlov eduye govov his 
brother was prosecuted by Meidias for murder. 

These are only examples of the tendency. It is so 
persistent throughout all Greek that I can do no more 
than illustrate it here. 

184 It runs side by side with another tendency, 
namely that of using an active like éyecw or rvyydvew 
with a substantive of like meaning to the active verb 
as the passive of verbs like ovopdlesy, oixreipesy and 
the like: oixreipoyev rov maida we pity the boy; o 
mais ud’ nav édéov Tuyxydves the boy is pitied by us. 
So cvyyvapny éyev Or ovyyvapns tyyydvew as 
passive of cuyyeypwoxev; éraivov tuyydvev or 
Evraivoy Exe, aorist évraivou Tuyetv or éraivov AaBeiy, 
as passive of ézracveiy, or érrasvéoas, and so on in end- 
less variety. 


THE MIDDLE VOICE 


185 It ought never to be forgotten that the middle 
and passive voices were originally identical Indeed 
in all classical Greek one set of inflexions serves to 
convey both the middle and the passive sense for 
every tense of the verb except the aorist. Even of 
the aorist this was true in primitive times, as is shown 
by numerous instances in early Greek, and by not a 
few survivals in Attic usage, such as darwdouny I was 
destroyed; éwrAnunv I was filled; @ynynv I was bene- 
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fited; érpamouny I was tured; é&nypoynv I was 
roused. These are undoubtedly all true passives, and 
ought not to be confused, as they often are, with re- 
flexive middles. 

186 Some verbs have of course no middle voice, , 
just as’ some have no active and others no passive. It 
is a matter entirely of signification whether a verb has 
active, middle, or passive inflexions. The verbal notion 
may be of a kind which precludes one or more voices, 
Occasionally it happens that a verb which seems to us 
to be middle because of its meaning, was originally 
really passive, and therefore properly had the passive 
aorist inflexions which now seem to us, and perhaps even 
seemed to the Greeks themselves, quite anomalous. A 
good instance is BovrAecOa: to wish. In Greek its 
aorist is invariably ¢BovAn@ny. -And why? There 
is every reason to believe that the meaning ‘to wish’ 
has been developed out of a passive signification ‘to 
be impelled,’ the root being the same as is found in 
BéXos ‘a missile,’ and Bory ‘a throw.’ I do not say 
that all aorists passive in form, but middle in meaning 
can be explained in this way, but a few words like 
eBovrnOny, themselves perfectly legitimate, produced 
by false analogy other forms not so legitimate. 

187 The earliest meaning conveyed by the in- 
flexions common to both the middle and passive voices 
was undoubtedly reflexive. Not only has the passive 
sense been generated out of the reflexive, but even the 
reflexive sense itself has in the middle voice taken not 
a few modifications. | 

188 The direct reflexive meaning of the middle 
is very uncommon. It is almost confined to verbs 
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relating to the toilet: AotcGa: to wash oneself; 
arelpeoOar to anoint oneself; xeipecOar to cut one’s | 
hair. To this class originally belonged xomrec@az ‘ to 
beat oneself,’ the recular Attic verb for ‘to mourn’ a 
dead person. With such exceptions, the direct 
reflexive signification is normally conveyed by the 
active voice and the reflexive pronouns: turret éavTov 
he strikes himself; wAnyas uavt@ évéBanroy I flogged 
myself; even aitazas éavrov ‘he blames himself, and 
the like. 

189 The indirect reflexive meaning is much more 
common. It marks an action done by a person for 
his own behoof: épvAdrrovro tovs Anotas they 
watched the robbers for their own behoof that is they 
were on their guard against; adere/ay tivd erretpavro 
amr’ avtay evpioxec Oa they tried to find for themselves 
that ts to get some assistance from them; paprupas 
éopicaro he procured for himself witnesses; citov 
npovvro they were taking their food ; yuvaixa sydyero 
he took home a wife, he married; zodtw ypovov 
nuUVovTO TOUS TroAenious for a long time they defended 
themselves against the enemy Jiterally they warded 
off the enemy for themselves; éyw 17 Boy rTavrn 
ge tpéyrouas I will rout you with this cry erally 
turn you for my own behboof. It is this use of the 
middle which we find in the very common Attic peri- 
phrasis of srovetcPar with a substantive in place of a 
simple verb in the active voice: arowpeba Tov roAEpov 
equivalent to zrokenapey let us wage the war; ézrosy- 
caro Tov TAovr equivalent to érdeucey he sailed. 

190 Another sense also indirectly reflexive is seen 
in such middles as wapéyeoGax to furnish from oneself 
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that is from one’s own resources: woAAds vais 
wapéoyovro they furnished many ships. It differs 
from the active only in laying emphasis upon the fact 
that the action is done willingly, or else that it is one 
peculiarly one’s own. Other examples are: yrepny 
awedyvaro he gave his opinion; dwexpvwayto 70 
wpayyua they took care to keep the business dark; 
nptaro Tov Ao-you he began his speech. This is on the 
whole a vanishing use in Greek The earlier the 
writer, the more instances are there of it. Indeed in 
Homer the middle is constantly used when a person 
does anything with what is his own and with what 
concerns him. And there are in Attic a few survivals 
of this in certain set phrases such as ta Gowda riberOas 
to ground arms! 

191 We have seen that the active voice may be 
used with a causative sense: o =épins Ssaspute ror 


he had his sons taught nding. This use is very rare, 
many of the instances usually given being altogether 
z 
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192 In all these senses we find middle deponents. 


Thus the direct reflexive meaning is observable in. 


xabéterGas to seat oneself; azoAoyeicba: to argue 
oneself off, to defend oneself. 

193 There are also deponents with the indirect 
reflexive sense described in 189. Some of these are 
pnxavacba, teyvacba, to contrive (for oneself) ; 
xtacGa: to acquire (for oneself); papruperOar' to 
seek a witness or witnesses for oneself; (rdoxeoOar to 
propitiate (for oneself); oler@a: to think Jterally to 
take omens for oneself, to augur (from dis = avis);? 
oiwviter Bas to take omens (for oneself). 

194 The largest class, however, of middle deponents 
have that modification of meaning described in 190: 
axpodcOa. to listen; OeadoOar to gaze; wétecOas to 
fly; opyeicOas to dance; oropupecGar to lament; 
aic@itverGae to perceive; adiucvetoOas to arrive. A 
glance at any Greek author will furnish examples by 
the score. 

195 For some reason or another, perhaps from the 
notion of willing implied in the future tense, the middle 
inflexions are in many verbs found in the future of all 
moods, when the rest of the tenses are active in form. 
Indeed in Attic Greek all verbs which express bodily 
activity of any sort are middle deponents in the future, 


or Joan’ that ts ‘to borrow.’ Musou», on the other hand, is ‘to put 
a pucGds or rent upon a thing,’ and pcPoveba: ‘to lay a jucOés or rent 
upon oneself.’ These are the only explanations that accord with Greek 
usage in regard to verbs in -igew and -dew formed from substantives. 
The meaning of a very large number of Greek verbs will never be 
properly understood till it is seen that they are substantives which 
ave been given verbal inflexions in precisely the same way as almost 
any English noun may be converted intoa verb: e.g. to man, to desk, 
to pen, to paper, to hand, to finger, to foot, to breast, to nose etc. etc. 
An original short o is in Latin short a when a v follows. 
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even if they have the active inflexions in the present, 
aorist, and perfect: Boay to shout but Borcopas I 
shall shout; Sdevew to bite but dnfoueOa we shall 
bite. A list of the more important of such verbs is 
given on pp. 150-153 of my First Greek Grammar. 

196 The principal deponents expressing reciprocal 
action of one sort or another have already been given 
in 143-145. We may here add worifec Oa to jostle ; 
xoworoyetcOac to commune with; d:caroroyeicBas to 
dispute at law; (d:oAoyeZtoOas to converse in private; 
émixnpuxéveo Oar to negotiate by herald; wapaxeAeverOas 
to encourage one another. 


THE PASSIVE VOICE 


197 With the exception of the aorist and the 
tenses derived therefrom the passive inflexions are 
identical with the middle. It only rarely happens that, 
by false analogy with such forms as ¢BovAnOny, the 
aorist passive bears a middle sense. The majority of 
the aorists in -67y which are assigned in grammars to 
the middle are undoubtedly true passives. For 
example, goSeicGas is generally called a middle 
deponent, and surprise is expressed that its aorist is 
épo8nOnv rather than époBycdunv. The fact is, that 
it is passive, and means ‘to be fright-ed.’ So with 
other aorists, such as wpunOnv I was set in motion 
that is I started ; yvavriwOnv I was made adverse that 
is I opposed; apyicOny I was angered that is I was 
angry. Daylight is let into a great deal of Greek 
usage by a proper understanding of this fact. 

198 A good many. middle deponents have signifi- 
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cations which naturally call for expression in passive 
constructions. How is this managed if the inflexions 
of middle and passive are identical? In the first 
place, periphrases of the kind already mentioned in 
184 are not uncommon, ¢g. aitiay Eye ‘to be blamed’ 
as passive of aitsaoOas ‘to blame. In the second 
place, the special passive terminations of the aorist are 
always available when circumstances admit of that 
tense or any of its moods being used, ¢.9. aipeio@a: to 
choose, efAopny I chose, 3péOnv I was chosen ; Bidlec Oat 
to force, €8iacduny I forced, éBcacOnv I was forced. 
Further, we do get now and then precisely the same 
forms used both in a middle (that ts an active) sense 
and in a passive, ¢g. aipetras he chooses or he is 
chosen. But this is naturally far from common. 

199 Of the common periphrasis with ‘zroceic Bae, 
mentioned in 189, the passive is made by yiyvecOar: 
dvaywyny tovovpeba we set sail that ts dvayopeba, but 
4 avaywyn yiyverat sail is made; tv mpodaciy 
wovetoOe you make your excuse that ts rpodacivecbe, 
but 4 mpodaces yiyveras your excuse is made. 

200 In the construction of the passive voice there 
is much more freedom than in Latin. In Latin an 
awkward impersonal construction is employed in the 
passive, if the sense of the active verb is defined by 
other than the accusative case. Thus, invidet mihi ‘he 
envies me, invidetur mihi‘ I am envied.’ But in Greek 
this is not so: ov« aperet trav vooovvtwy he does not 
neslect the sick, o¢ nyeAnpuévor avOpwira d7ébavoy 
men who were neglected died; xareyéXacas Tov 
KAéwvos you laughed at Cleon, xateyehacOns imo 
KAéwvos you were laughed at by Cleon; aiorevere tots 
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wove lots you believe the rich, vrévns Aéyw TarANOES ov 
muorevetas & poor man when he speaks the truth is 
not believed; éreBovNevcay tH- Syum they plotted 
against the democracy, o Siuos érreBovrevOn im’ avTay 
the democracy was plotted against by them. 

201 Even such verbs as are followed by an 
accusative of their direct object and a dative of their 
indirect, such as ésretpéwrecy Ti rive ‘to entrust a thing 
to a person,’ and éirdrrecy ri rive ‘to enjoin a thing 
upon a person, retain when turned passively their 
object accusative while the object dative becomes 
subject nominative ; éwrérpeya iatp@ tov vooobyta I 
entrusted the sick man to a physician, datpos éwrerpamn 
Tov vocovvra & physician was entrusted with the sick 
man ; tots Bowwrots irmoyv mpocératay they enjoined 
the Boeotians to supply cavalry, of Bocwtot imop 
mwpocetayOncayv the Boeotians were ordered to supply 
cavalry. | 

‘202 Impersonal passives such as abound in Latin, 
curritur, ambulatur, pugnatur and the like, are not 
known in Greek except in the perfect and tenses 
derived therefrom: wapeoxevacras all is prepared; 
mapeoxevaoro all was prepared; BeSonOntai por to 
reOveats my aid has been given to the dead; érete- 
popnro te Aewvidn vengeance was exacted for 
Leonidas. 


CHAPTER VL—THE TENSES OF THE VERB 


203 The English word tense, like so many others 
used in schools, is a corruption of the Latin tempus, 
which is merely a translation of the Greek name 
xpovos. It will be a great help in understanding the 
significance of the tenses if we keep in mind that tense 
means time. | 


MEANING OF THE TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE MOOD 


204 There are seven tenses of the indicative—the 
present, the imperfect, the future, the aorist, the perfect, 
the pluperfect, and the future perfect. In the first 
place these tenses each express a definite idea of time. 
They mark, so to say, that regarded from the point of 
view of the speaker, the action denoted by them is 
present, past, or future: Ave and AdAvea mark an 
action in present time; Avow and AeAvEws Eoopas 
in future time; €Avoyv, EAvoa, and é€AeAven in past 
time. 

205 But with most of the tenses this is not all 
that they denote. It is all that is denoted by the 
future and the aorist. These tenses express no more 
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in regard to an action than the bare idea of time past 
and time future: éAucey he loosed, Avoes he will loose. 
It is nof all that is denoted by the present, the im- 
perfect, the perfect, the pluperfect, and the future 
perfect. These tenses all convey a further notion than 
the bare notion of time. They describe an action at 
some point in its development. Thus Ave implies 
that the action described by the verb is in progress, 
and éAvoy that it was in progress; while AéAvea, 
€XeAven, and AcAveas Evopuas represent the action as 
already passed into a state or condition in present, past, 
or future time. We can bring out more or less these 


aorist pass into the class of tenses which tell us more 
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speak generally, the facts are as they are aaa 
in the accompanying table. 


PRESENT | PAST | FUTURE 
EXPRESSING THE PURE VERBAL NOTION 
aorist Suture 
areGavey aroGavetrat 
eAvoe Avocet 


EXPRESSING MORE THAN THE PURE VERBAL NOTION 


A the action is represented in its duration 


present imperfect 
azobipoKxet ar éOvyo Kev 
Ava éXvey 





B the action is represented in its results 


perfect pluperfect future perfect 
TéOinxey éreOvnxerv reOvnter 
AedAvxey éXeAvKey AcAuKws Eoras 








The future and the aorwst 


207 The future indicative denotes no more than 
that something or another will happen at some 
moment in the future: azrofavetras he will die; Avoes 
he will loose; Baovrevoe: he will reign-as-king. 

The aorist indicative denotes no more than that 
something or another once happened at some moment 
in the past: azé@avey he died; édruvcey he loosed; 
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éBacitevoey he reigned. Now and then the Greek 
aorist indicative must be translated by the English 
synthetic past with ‘have.’ This especially happens 
with certain adverbs of time, namely, 75n already; 
wodXaxs often ; ovwrore never; ov7rw not yet; ovdére 
not even yet; ouvdewwmore never yet: sroArdus 
€Bavpaca I have often wondered ; ovww cidov I have 
not yet seen. 

208 Such is the ordinary meaning of future and 
aorist. Both tenses, however, sometimes mark more 
than this pure notion of the time of an event’ They 
mark a point in the development of an action. This is 
seen in such futures as BactAcvoes when the context 
requires us to translate it ‘he will become king’: 
ravra wpafas 6 Kipos Bacitevoes this done, Cyrus 
will gain the kingdom, will become king. Similarly 
the aorist may have the meaning of ‘he became so 
and so, ‘he began to do so and so’: ravra xpatas o 
Kipos éBacirevoery by doing this, Cyrus gained the 

om, became king. So eOdppncew he took heart; 
éveoycer he fell ill ; “RpdaGy he fell in love ; éyehacev 
apts burst out laughing. 

209 A periphrastic future formed of the verb ped- 


~ Yew ‘to be hkely’ and the infinitive of the present 


or the future (never of the aorist), is by no means 
uncommon : & weseiy, péAAoves weijoew they 
are about to do; EmedAe axpooSadrAcw, emedre 
wpeeBarew ry Ileresdaie he was going to attack 
Potidaea. 


We may also regard perhaps as penphrases of the 
aorist such expressions as éyervere Segsrtees he became 


— ee eee 
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Tenses formed from the present stem 


210 The present and imperfect indicative resemble 
one another in the mode in which they represent an 
action, the one in present, the other in past time. 
The present represents an action as going on in the 
present, the imperfect, as going on in the past. 

Two modifications of this simple sense are possible. 

1) an action going on may be regarded as an 
effort that perliaps will not succeed. Thus 
we have the present zre/6w with the meaning 
‘I try to persuade,’ ézrevBov ‘I tried to persnade’: 
qeiOer éue adixnoas he urges me to do wrong ; 
Exaotos ErecOey avtoy wrogrnvas Thy apyny 
everybody urged him to undertake the command. 
an action going on may be regarded as for the 
time being completed. Thus, gdevyw I am 
an exile; épevyoy I was an exile; vexaw I am 
victorious ; évixcwyv I was victorious. 

Two instances particularly noteworthy are 
jew I am come, fxeoy I was come; and 
otyouas I am gone, @youny I was gone. 

211 The present is often used to denote an event 
in past time, not an action in the present. Because 
this happens in narrative only, the present so used is 
spoken of as the historical present. In such cases, it 
nd longer marks an action as going on, but simply as 
happening once for all It is graphic or picturesque 
in so far as it puts a thing before the eyes of the 
reader: at S€ tTpidxovta vies adixvodvrar eis Ta emi 
Opaxns xat xatadrapuBavover IlorelSacay but the 
thirty ships come to the quarter of Thrace and 


2 
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surprise Potidaea; of "A@nvaio. tous mpwrous dvda- 
was ols érédpapov evOus S:apGeipover the Athenians 
at once kill the first sentinels whom they ran up 
against. 

212 A graphic effect not unlike this is produced 
by the employment in narration of the imperfect in- 
stead of the normal narrative tense, the aorist. It is 
as though narrative gave place to description: +7 8 
voTEepaia ot pév mMpuTavers THY BovdAny éxddovy, ipels 
S eis trav éexxdrnoiay éropeverbe but on the morrow 
the presidents summoned the senate, and you proceeded 
to the assembly of the people We seem to see the 
presidents actually giving the order to the messengers 
to summon the senators, and we have before our very 
eyes the crowds of citizens flocking to the Pnyx. The 
aorist could not have given us this picture. - 

It must be carefully noted, however, that these two 
ways of enlivening narrative, the historical present 
and the descriptive imperfect, are produced in totally 
different ways. The imperfect does not travel out- 
side its ordinary denotation, that is, it still marks the 
action as a process). The present, on the contrary, 

_leaves its proper sphere, and actually denotes an action 
as a point in time just like the aonst 


Tenses formed from the perfect stem 


213 The perfect, the pluperfect, and the future 
perfect denote that such and such an action is so 
completed that its results are apparent: ré@rn«ev he 
is dead; éreOxnxew he was dead; reOyntes he shall 


have passed away. TéOvncev, éreOyncey, and reOvntes 
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all alike represent the process of ro amoOvnoxey as 


ended in the past, but ré@ynxey represents the results 


as being apparent in the present, ére@yjxew as having 
been apparent in the past, and reOyn€ec as about to be 
apparent in the future. 

214 This peculiarity of meaning explains why so 
many perfects in Greek must be rendered by the 
English present—ré@snxey he is dead; éornxew he 
stands ; xéxpayev he shouts; xéynvev he yawns; cé- 
onpev it grins; ceotynxey he is silent.’ Indeed, not 
a few of such verbs have no present. 


MEANING OF THE TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE, THE 
OPTATIVE, THE IMPERATIVE, AND THE INFINITIVE MOODS 


215 We saw above that all the tenses of the 
indicative mark the notion of time, but that some of 
them, and in certgin cases all of them, mark more 
than this, namely at what point in its development 
the verbal action is to be presented to us, whether at 
its beginning, in its duration, or in its results in pre- 
sent, future, or past time. Now the other moods 
(excepting the participle) just so far differ from the 
indicative, that it is this second or subsidiary notion 
alone which they mark, and not true time at all Not 
one of the tenses of any mood save the indicative can 
an wtself indicate whether the action which it denotes 
took place in present, past, or future time.’ Thus 


1 Many of such perfects were treated as middle perfects by gram- 
marians, quite erroneously of course, but still with some reason, seeing 
that the corresponding future in many cases was middle.in form, the 
verb expressing some exertion of the physical powers. 

3 As it happens there are no moods of the future in use except those 
which are, as will be shown, exceptions to this general statement. 
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amoQavety means ‘to die’ the verbal notion pure and 
simple; Sacirevcas ‘to begin to reign’; awovyoxey 
‘to be on one’s deathbed’; Bacirevery ‘to govern as 
a king’; zreOynxévas ‘to be dead’; AcAvKévar ‘ to have 
done loosing. But not a hint is given by the tense 
of any of these infinitives whether the thing they 
denote took place in the present, the past, or the 
future. 

216 There are two exceptions to the truth of this 
general statement. 

1) In indirect discourse the tenses of the optative 
and of the infinitive do mark past, present, or 
future time, not indeed absolutely, but with 
reference to the time of some other verb on 
which such optative or infinitive is dependent. 
Thus, in representing in Greek the English 
sentence ‘he said that the woman was dying,’ 
whether we say defer Ort 7) yuvn atroOyncKot 
or keke thy yuvaixa atroOvnoxecy, the optative 
azoOvnoxo. and the infinitive dwrodynoxecy 
alike mark present time, but only in reference 
to the time at which the statement 9 yur 
atoOynoxes was actually made by the subject 
of €deFe. Similarly, with the same limitation, 
we find the aorist optative or infinitive mark- 
ing past time in édefey Ott 4 yurn arobBavos 
and édcte tH» yuvaiza awobaveiy ‘he said 
that the woman died, and the fature optative 
and infinitive marking future time in éAcker 
Sze 9 yurn awo8ayorro and édcke THY yuvaixa 
azoaveicGa:s ‘he said that the woman would 
die.’ 
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2) The aorist infinitive with its subject in the 
accusative and preceded by the neuter article 
has a past sense (precisely that of the aorist 
-indicative) when the intention is to represent 
the action as a fact the occurrence of which is 
affirmed, and not as a mere conception of the 
mind: 76 pndeulay tay modewy Grovat Tod- 
opxia péyiotoy dors onpeiov Tov dia TovTous 
zeobevtas Tous Pwxéas tavta mabey that 
not even one of the towns was taken by siege 
is the strongest proof that the Phocians so 
suffered because they were talked over by 
these men. 

217 It ought to be remembered that it must have 
been often necessary to convey in indirect discourse 
the notion of time represented in direct discourse by 
such a sentence as 9 yuvy rote amébynoxey the woman 
was at that time on her deathbed. For this purpose 
the optative or the infinitive of the present was 
normally used, a circumstance which shows plainly 
that the moods of the present, as we call them, belong 
indifferently to the present and the imperfect: évoyucey 
aToOvnoKxew ToTe THY yuvaixa OF évouicey OTE H yu?) 
tote amoOvnaxot he believed that the woman was at 
that time on her deathbed. 


MEANING OF THE TENSES OF THE PARTICIPLE 


218 Unlike the tenses of the subjunctive, optative, 
imperative, and infinitive, the tenses of the participle 
really mark time. According as a participle, in gram- 
matical agreement with the subject of a proposition, is 
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present, future, or aorist, it expresses that the action 
denoted by it, is simultaneous with, anterior to, or 
posterior to the time of the main proposition, whatever 
that time may be. Any one of the forms Avwp; AUowy, 
or Avoas may be used in speaking of a situation which, 
to speak absolutely, is past, present, or future, according 
as the principal verb is past, present, or future; but, 
on the other hand, according as the participle is past, 
present, or future, it completely changes the relation of 
time which exists between the action represented by it 
and the action represented by the principal clause. 
Thus Avwv roy troy Turret, TUIrTiceEL, WAMyas evé- 
Baxrev in loosing the horse, he strikes, will strike, 
struck it; Avoas Tov iraroy TUITEL, TUTTNCEL, TANYAS 
évéBarev on loosing the horse, he strikes, will strike, 
struck it; Avowy Tov imiroy TUIrrEel, TUTTHC EL, WANYAS 
evéBarev before loosing the horse, he strikes, will 
strike, struck it. 

219 The present participle may in certain contexts 
denote an action anterior to that of the principal verb: 
érictacbe Kovwva pev dpyovra Nixodnyov S¢ wovotrra 
5 tu éxetvos rpoorarroe Conon, you know, used to give 
the orders and Nicophemus but did what Conon told 
him. | 

220 The use of the aorist. participle to denote an 
action anterior to that of the principal verb is a sense 
acquired by it, and cannot be explained as other than 
a convention sanctioned by its utility. Still, there are 
no exceptions of any sort to this convention, such 
exceptions as are commonly recorded being no ex- 
ceptions. Thus, in ed vy’ ésroincas avapvnoas ‘you 
did well to remind me’;-7ode pou yapicas atroxpiyapevos 


or ee. ee 2 RE 
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‘do me the favour of answering’ the aorist participle 
undoubtedly has its ordinary conventional sense. A 
person cannot be said to have done well until the 
action is over which admits of praise, nor can a person 
be said to have done a favour until the action regarded 
as a favour is past. 

221 I have reserved the participle of the perfect 
for special mention, because it is so important that it 
should not be confused with the aorist. Like the 
participles of the other tenses, it takes its time from 
the main verb of the sentence, but, still retaining its 
own specific meaning, denotes an action in its results, 
whether these results are spoken of as existing in 
present, past, or future time: of 5 avdpes xarazredev- 
yores aOpoor mpos petémpov re Evvé8ncay but when 
they were on the hill to which they had one and all 
fled for safety, the men came to terms; ‘Ioriaios 
atédpa Bacidéa Aapeioy efnzrarnxws Histiaeus made 
off, now that he was in the position of a man who had 
deceived King Darius. These clumsy sentences show 
plainly of themselves how foreign to English idiom is 
the peculiar signification of the Greek perfect. 





CHAPTER VIIL—THE MOODS OF THE VERB 
IN INDEPENDENT PROPOSITIONS 


222 Independent propositions fall naturally into 
two classes :— 
1) affirmative propositions (negatived by ov). 
2) expressions of a wish (negatived by pun). 


AFFIRMATIVE PROPOSITIONS 


223 Affirmative propositions and the corresponding 
interrogative propositions are expressed ‘sometimes by 
the indicative, sometimes by the optative with ay, and 
sometimes by the indicative with av. 

Given the differences of tense-meaning already 
described; the Greek indicative without ay ordinarily 
answers to the English indicative. It is the mood in 
which most simple statements of one kind or another 
are made: o veavias Mei the young man runs; ov« 
tore you do not know; améorn % Mévdn Mende 
revolted; azogevfovra: they will escape; et xaos 
Exet, xaipw if it is well, I am glad. 

224 The optative with dy as forming part of a 
conditional sentence, though properly belonging here, 
had better be reserved until it may be explained 
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together with its protasis when we come to discuss 
conditional sentences as such. 


There is one use, however, of the optative with 


ay which may be conveniently discussed here. The 
optative of the present or aorist tense may be employed 
. without any definite condition either expressed or 
implied, simply to give a less absolute tone to any 
affirmation relating to the present or the future: déws 
dy yay’ epoinny Aerrivny: ris airy 4 atéved éorpy; 
I should like to ask Leptines What is this exemption 
from taxes? ov dy Aévyous Ott paiveras you would 
not say that he is mad; Bovdrocipny ay tovTo ovTws 
yevéo Gas I should like this to fall out so. 

225 As I reserved the discussion of the optative 
with dy in the principal clause of a conditional 
sentence, so I shall reserve also the consideration of 
the indicative with ay in similar clauses, until I can 
explain it in its relation to its dependent clause. 

But there is a construction of ay with the aorist or 


imperfect indicative, which may readily be compre-. 


hended here, namely its employment with the one or 
the other of these tenses to convey the notion of a 
customary occurrence: épacxe mpos atroy dv rade he 
would thus speak to himself; daveppuyar’ av els tov 
ovpavoyv he used to clamber up to heaven; zoAAd«ss 
nKovcapey ay TL Kax@s Bovrevoapévous péya Tpaypa 
we used often to hear that they had decided an 
important matter in a wrong way. 


EXPRESSIONS OF A WISH 


226 A man may express his wish or intention to 
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do a thing either by himself or in concert with others. 
For this purpose the present or aorist subjunctive is 
used, in the one case in the first person singular, in 
the other in the first person plural. As a rule the 
first person singular is introduced by dépe or dépe 57: 
dhépe vuv, éyw tav évdo0ev xaréow Tiva come now, let 
me summon somebody from the house; dépe 8%, tas 
paptupias tpiv avayva@ come let me read the evidence 
to you. With the plural we have very often dye vuy 
or aye 54: dye vuy twyev come now, let us go; dye 
53 oxota@mev come let us see; py wéAAwpey let us 
not loiter. : 

227 If we pronounce such words xadréow ; avayva ; 
LWpEYV 3 TKOTMpEV; uN péeAAwpeY ; in an interrogative 
tone, we modify their meaning by the expression of a 
doubt : am I to call? am I to read? are we to go? are 
we to look? are we not to loiter? To this their 
interrogative form grammarians have given the name of 
deliberative subjunctive. It sometimes happens that 
.a parenthetic BovAe. or BovAecGe is thrown in: rod 
5% Bovr«. xabilouevor avayvapev where shall we sit 
down and read, please? BovrAecOe to Srov mpaypa 
adapev xal py Cytapev are we to let the whole 
business alone, please, and not inquire into it? 

228 When a speaker refers to himself by tus, the 
third person may be so employed: worepoy oé tts, 
Aicyivn, Tis Trodews eyOpov 4 euov elvar oy ; whether 
am I to call you the enemy of your country, Aeschines, 
or my enemy ? | 

229 A command is expressed by the imperative 
(wroiet TWOLEiTW TOLELTE TrOLOVYTwY OF TOinTOY TrOoLnTaTw 
Toncate ToinodyTwy), a prohibition by the imperative 
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present preceded by py (7 arodet rover etc.) or by 
the subjunctive aorist preceded by px (47 cromnons 
qo.non etc.). It is not always easy to grasp the 
distinction of meaning between present and aorist, but 
on the whole the present is used when the command 
or prohibition concerns an action continued or re- 
curring, the aorist when it concerns a single or 
transient action. The difference comes out more 
clearly with certain verbs than with others. For 
example, it cannot be mistaken in the following cases: 
Aéye speak, efzré pou tell me; tovs Geovs dood fear 
the gods, un doBnbys tobro do not take fright at this ; 
un xderre do not be a thief, uy Krdprys Td apyupiov 
do not steal the money. 

230 When some one expresses a wish, the form 
which it takes in Greek depends upon whether it 
refers to a future object, and may therefore be realized, 
or to a present or past object which can no longer be 
realized. In the former case the present or aorist 
optative ! is employed either alone or preceded by ¢l@e 
or ef yap. In this case also the present refers é, a 
continued or repeated action or state, the aorist to a 
momentary or single act: aoAX’ dyaba yévorTtd coe 
many blessings befall you; odtw vixnoauus + éym nat 
vousloiuny copos 80 may I win (this once) and be (for 
ever) reputed a wise man; ei6’ dvadwlein tapyvptov 
how I wish the money were spent; yO of @nBaiol 
Wore TavoaivTo Tovs éauvtous ayaboyv TL TowvvTas 
atiysdtovres nO’ vpets rovs evepyéras TimavTes May 
neither the Thebans ever stop dishonouring those who 


1 The name ‘modus. optativus’ is a translation of the Greek 
EyxMors evxrixh or 7d edxrixéy the mood concerned with prayers. 
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do them a service nor you honouring your benefactors ; 
et yap €XGor oh that he would come. ~ 

231 On the other hand, when the wish, being 
concerned with the present or the past, can no longer 
be realized, it is expressed in the imperfect or aorist 
indicative always preceded by eOe or ef yap. The 
imperfect refers to present time and the aorist to past 
time: ef@e srapncOa would that you were here (now) ; 
el@e avréGaves would that you had died (then); e yap 
un arébaves would that you had not died (then); et" 
éEexomn mpotepoy tov opbarpov ALOw would that his 
eye had been knocked out with a stone sooner. 

232 There is an alternative mode of expressing a 
wish of this kind—that cannot be realized—namely 
by @dperov, wheres, wperev etc., uy Wherov, aperes 
etc. followed by the present infinitive if the wish is 
concerned with the present; by the aorist infinitive, 
if with the past. This form may also be introduced 
by ee or ef yap: «6 wderes SH or wheres Cay 
would that you were alive (now); «16 ddenres 
a7voOavety or wheres azrobavety would that you had 
died (then) ; 4% weres azroGaveiy would that you had 
not died; €¢ yap wdedov azrodécGar would that they 
had perished. 

233 The meaning of course of ef@e Sans, 16’ Elns, 
el@’ amréGaves, and of ef yap fans etc. was originally 
‘if (only) you were to live,’ ‘if (only) you were alive,’ 
‘if (only) you had died,’ each expression being, as we 
shall see, the protasis of a conditional sentence with 
suppressed apodosis. Similarly, wperoy being second 
aorist of odeiAey ‘to owe,’ an expression like wees 
fy originally signified ‘ you ought to be alive (now).’ 


CHAPTER VIIL—THE MOODS OF THE VERB 
IN DEPENDENT PROPOSITIONS 


234 Dependent propositions fall into ten classes, 
some of them retaining the form of independent pro- 
positions, others having special forms of their own. 


A. PROPOSITIONS INTRODUCED BY 67t COMPLETING THE 
SENSE OF VERBS OF SAYING, LEARNING, KNOWING, 
THINKING 
235 This class includes almost all verbs with the 

general notion of saying except ¢dva. and dacxeww 


(which are construed with the accusative and infinitive 
as Aéyery also may be). After such verbs dre corre- 


sponds to the English ‘that’? The propositions — 


which it introduces complete the sense of the prin- 
cipal verb much in the same way as it might be com- 
pleted by asubstantive in the accusative case: dyyéAXer 
Ort HKovow of avdpes he announces that the men are 


1 An alternative for Sr: is ws. It is far less often used, and has a 


slightly different meaning. Originally the relative adverb ‘how,’ it 
retained much of this force in its new function: elwé po: ws Eypayer 
he told me how he wrote. 


H 
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come; dvéxpayey Ste of srodéuror mpocépyovras he 
cried aloud that the enemy were approaching. 

236 In any such case the dre clause may retain 
the mood in which it would have been expressed if it 
had been an independent proposition, no change being 
made, unless such change in the person of the verb as 
is necessary: Aéyes Gre ypdder he says “that he is 
writing that is he says ypadw; reyes Ore &ypadey he 
says that he was writing (at the time) ‘that is he says 
eypadoy ; éyes Ste ypaye: he says that he will write 
that 1s he says ypdyw; Aéyer Ste eypawev he says 
that he wrote that is he says éypaya; Aéyet Ste 
yéypapev he says that he is done writing that ts he 
says yéypada; Aéyer Gre eyeypadey he says that he 
was done writing (at the time) éhat is he says éye- 
ypdgn. The orc clause will remain quite unaffected 
if in any of these examples we substitute elzrey or 
éxefev for Aéyer: elzrev Gre ypdder he said that he 
was writing that is he said ypddw ; elzrev Ste &ypadov 
he said that he was writing (at the time) that +s he 
said éypadoy ; and so on. 


237 But in the latter case, that is, if the principal . 


verb is a past tense, or its equivalent the historical 
- present, there is an alternative form for the ére-clause. 
The indicative’ may be replaced by the optative of 
the same tense’ as that indicative: elev Ste ypddos 
he said that he was writing; elzrey Ore ypdweev he 


1 But no other mood if in the corresponding independent proposi- 
tion such were required. 

2 Except that the present optative is used as the optative sleo of 
the imperfect, and the perfect optative as the optative also of the piu- 
perfect: elwer Sri ypdgo he said that he was writing (at the time) 
that is he said &ypadgor. . 
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‘said that he wrote. The two constructions may even 
be combined in the same sentence: obro: gXeyov Sts 
_ Kipos pév réOvnxev ‘Aptaios 5 medevyas ev Te 
oraOueo ein these men said that Cyrus indeed was 
dead, but that Ariaeus being escaped was at the halt- 
ing place. 

238 We saw that dava: and dacney did not 
follow this construction, and there are a few verbs 
like them, but far the greater number of verbs with 
the general notion of saying have their meaning com- 
pleted in this way :—oav to cry, xexpayévas to cry 
aloud, dzroxpiveoOa: to answer, dyAovv to make plain, 
pale to explain, azoXoyeioGas to say in defence, 
didaoxecy to instruct, xnputrew to proclaim, ypadesy to 
write, ayyéAXey to report, wéurrety dyyedoy to send a 
message, d:a8ddXecy to calumniate etc. ete. 

239 Further, the large class of verbs which serve 
as sort of informal passives to verbs of saying and have 
the general notion of ‘to be told’ are so construed. 
Some of the more common members of this class are:— 
axovewv to hear, aicPaverGaz to perceive, ruvOdvecOas 
to learn, pavOavey to learn, yiyvicxew to get to 
know: jxovcev ott  untnp TéeOvnxev or TeOrynKxoin 
he heard that his mother was dead; ésrv@ero Ste ot 
Aaxedaspovios pédAXovory or pédAdovey eis THY ywpav 
eioBarew he was informed that the Lacedaemonians 
meant to invade the country. 

240 In many of their uses even verbs of knowing 
may also be regarded as informal passives of verbs of 
saying. At least they can often be best translated by 
‘to be told.’ They also follow the analogy of verbs 


of saying: yden ouvdels Sot otparevovow or orpa- 
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tevotey nobody had been told where they were march- 
ing to; ove nriotavto Sti of wodttat évdmoovcty Or 
évdwooey they did not know that their countrymen 
would yield; joay Sts eiomdéovoww OF eiomwdéotev of 
Twokéusos eis TOY Awpéva.they had been told that 
the enemy were sailing into the harbour; euaey ors 
pepaynvras OF pepaynpévos etevy he was told that they 
had fought. ? 

241 Here also we sometimes find the alternative 
constructions side by side in the same sentence: vous 
dé 6 Bacireus Ste Ecorto mrept ris xabodou Aoyos Kai 
Gre of “AOnvaio. évdéEovras avtyy x.7.rX. but the king 
learning that there would be talk about the return of 
the exile and that the Athenians will approve it etc. ; 
ovdéva é€Bovrero esdevat OTs Tov tov KrXéwvos vor 
éroseito od Ort Siabyxas xatadimos he wished no- 
body to know that he (once) adopted Cleon’s son or 
even that he left a will. 

242 Verbs of thinking range in construction with 
verbs of saying, that is, have their sense completed by 
@ proposition introduced by ovz, either identical with 
an independent proposition, or else, when the principal 
verb is past, converting at choice its own verb into 
-the optative: vouiles ort aynp jee he thinks that the 
Taan is come; évopicey Ott aynp wees or FHxos he 
thought that the man was come; wrepoeire OTs Tava 
A€yovoww or Aéyorey Ska POovoy you thought in your 
hearts that they said this out of envy; nyncavro ore 
diaBaivery Senoes or Sejoot tov wotapoy they thought 
that it would be necessary to cross the mniver. 

243 Just as gavas and dacxey are exceptions 

to the normal use of verbs of saying, 80 ofeo@as is an 
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exception to that of verbs of thinking. It cannot 
have any other construction than the accusative and 
infinitive. Most of the other verbs partly follow its 
analogy and have very often an alternative construction 
with the infinitive. 

244 Verbs of knowing are inclined in Greek idiom 
to take for their own object what by English idiom is 
the subject of the dependent proposition. In the 
English New Testament we once or twice get a literal 
translation of such a construction, as for instance ‘I 
know thee who thou art’; but English idiom does not 
really sanction such a rendering. This mode of ex- 
pression is, however, very common in Greek: Képos 
goer tov Baca Ste péoov Exyos tod Tleporxot 
otparevparos Cyrus knew that the king kept the 
middle of the Persian army; mwas olcOa Piroxrynpov’ 
Ste ore SvéPero ovre tov Xaspeotparoy érosmjoato ; 
how do you know that Philoctemon neither made a 
will nor adopted Chaerestratus as his son? «al yap 
cue ovn tryvonoay Ste Fw eF exelvns avtT@ yeyovus for 
they were not ignorant that I was his son by her. 

With verbs of saying or thinking the same sort of 
thing occurs except that in this case the. word is 
brought into relation with the principal verb by means 
of a preposition: epi trav @paxav érvOero Ste 
TAnovalovory he was: told that the Thracians were 
drawing near. 

245 Poetical usage sanctions the 

substitution of ovvexa ‘and 
oGouvexa for Sti, and of S7rws 
for ws in the constructions 
just described: {t@: ovro 


Pepeeer errr: 
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mpatov ovvexa ” EXAnvés oper 
first be assured of this, that 
we are Greeks; 015’ ofouvey’ 
tteras I know that he will 
come; éyw 5 dpa cos Sevor 
ovdeyv obf Srws pvyas sa- 
tpwas éFeAnracat Soros but 
I will tell thee nothing painful 
nor how thou art driven forth 
from thy land. 


B. DEPENDENT INTERROGATIVE PROPOSITIONS 


246 Dependent interrogative propositions, if they 
are simple, are introduced by indirect interrogative 
pronouns or adverbs such as dovis, o70t0s, oFdcos, 
Serov, Stros or by interrogative particles such as e; if 
they are double, by e¢ followed by 4, by worepoy 
followed by #, or by ere followed by eile. 

247 All such propositions may retain the moods of 
direct interrogative propositions: ris dor; who is it? 
dpwra or hpeto Sotss éotiy he asks who it is or he 
_asked who it was; moGev 7\@ov; where did they 
come from? é¢pwrd or jpeto omobev HAOov he asks 
or he asked where they came from. ot tpammpas ; 
where am I to turn to? ovx oldev or ovx ydew Sor 
tpannrat he does not or he did not know where to 
turn to. sorepoyv éyw elus 4} ov; whether shall I go 
or you? pero morepoy avtos eloww 4 ov he asked 
whether he himself or you should go. 

248 If the principal verb is in the past or if it is 
the historical present, there is an alternative form for 


a ee oe ee me 
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indirect propositions of this sort. They may have 
their verb in the optative, if the tense is not changed: 
jpeto Sates ein he asked who he was; ove 75esv Srroe 
tpatrosto he did not know where to turn to; fjpero 
moTepoy autos tot 4 ov he asked whether he himself or 
you should go. | 


249 The negative in indirect interrogative pro- 


positions is the same as in the corresponding direct 
propositions. In questions which would be introduced 
by 4, apa yn, or pay if put directly, uy is retained 
in the indirect form. So the deliberative subjunctive 
or its equivalent optative have yx. In all other cases 
we have ov: fpero ef ov« aicytverat, or aicydvorro he 
asked if he was not ashamed; édpwréos morepoy 
dé5paxev 1) ob they ask whether he has done it or 
not; oxores ef Exe obs Exes 4 o¥ consider whether 
it is so still or no; ove foav worepoy rropevOdorsy 
py they did not know whether they were to march 
or no. 

250 When such a thing can be done, it is idiomatic 
to express the subject of the dependent proposition 
rather as the object of the principal verb: rovg vopous 
cxoTapev & te S&:Sdoxovcry let us consider what the 
laws lay down. So also sropes rept ris od0d Saros 
gépes he was in doubt where the road led to. 

251 From interrogative sentences we must very 


carefully distinguish such as are introduced by the. 


relatives 5s, olos, Scos, ws, and the like: ope ofof 
eilocw I see the manner of men that they are; thy 
eriyeipno & tporg Stavoovpas troeicbas Sida I 
will explain the manner in which I intend to make the 
attempt. 
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252 In poetry we may have 7 
. .. % for aorepoy ... %: 
éXod yap 4} wovey Td dora 
cor dpdow cadnvas 7 Tov 
éxAvoovr éué for choose 

- whether I must tell thee truly 
the rest of thy toils or the 
name of him who will deliver 
me. 


C. CAUSAL PROPOSITIONS 


253 Causal propositions are such as express a cause 
or reason and are introduced by dvs because; ws as; 
dre when ; é7rel, évre:dy, since. They take the indicative 
in whatever tense the principal verb is: édosdopoup 
pe Ste Lwxpdres cvvyy they reviled me because I kept 
company with Socrates ; pereuédrovto of “AOnvatos sre 
ov auvéSncav trois Aaxedaypovlow the Athenians 
repented because they had not made terms with the 
Lacedaemonians; ézresdy) of arodépos ovK aynyorTo, 
eicérrevoayv of ‘AOnvaios eis tov Awéva when the 
enemy did not stand out to sea, the Athenians sailed 
into the harbour; €@avpalov Sri ovy olos +’ H evdpety 


’ IT was surprised that I was unable to find him. 


254 After a past tense in the principal proposi- 
tion the optative is used in the causal proposition 
when in English we can throw in parenthetically some 
such phrase as ‘he said,’ ‘he thought,’ ‘they said,’ 
‘they thought’: roy Ilepucrdéa exdxilov Sti otpatnyos 
dy ovx éreEdyos they made Pericles out a coward 
because though general he did not, they thought, lead 
them out against (the enemy). 
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- D. CONSECUTIVE PROPOSITIONS 


255 Consecutive propositions are such as are 
introduced by wore so that. There are two con- 
structions of éore. When it may be translated by 
the English ‘and so’ (xa os), the form of the proposi- 
tion is the same as if it were independent: oby jxev o 
Trscadgépyns, oo 8 of “EXAnves ppdvriCov Tissaphernes 
had not come, and so the Greeks continued anxious ; 
ovros S¢ wroAtras yvyvopevos pettw ers erroincay mrAn Ges 
avOpwrwy thy Tod, More xai eis "lwvlay torepov as 
ovy ixayvns obons THs “Articns dmoiias éEereppay 


but these men becoming citizens of Athens made the: 


city still larger in population, and so they afterwards 


sent out colonies even to Ionia, as Attica, they thought, . 


was not big enough for them. This may be the case 
even when & ovTw, TovovTos, or the like precedes: otrw 
gxaos ef Gor ov Suvacat AoyloacGa: you are 80 
stupid that you cannot make out etc; of 8 eis rocov- 
tov UBpews HAGov wor’ Exreccay tas édavvew avrov ef 
*EdAddeos they came to be so lost to reason that they 
persuaded you to drive him out of Greece. But in 
many even of such sentences we may still translate 
‘you are stupid as.I say, and so you cannot make out,’ 
‘they came to be as much lost to reason as I tell you, 
and so they persuaded you to drive him out of Greece.’ 

256 On the other hand, it is far more common to 
have wore introducing an infinitive clause. In that 
case the verb is negatived by yj and not by ov.' The 


1 The od, however, is preserved when the infinitive is due only to 
the sentence being in indirect discourse. Thus ypaypdérew Awepol 
elow Gore ox lsacw ‘they are ignorant of letters and so do not know,’ 


becomes rotérovs ddoxe dwelpous elva: ypayudruw Gore ox elddva: in 
indirect discourse. 
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construction with the infinitive is the normal one when 
the consequence is represented as a result of the 
activity denoted by the verb of the principal pro- 
position or as a possibility arising from that activity; 
wavta Towvey wate Sixny py S:d5ovas they do all they 
can to escape punishment; of dxovtictal Bpayvrepa 
nxovtiloy wate eixvetoOar tov odevdovntar the 
javelin-men threw the javelins too short a distance 
to hit the slingers; rovaira Eracyey woof pas 
pndeplay pépay abdaxputous Siayayeiy he used to 
suffer so much that we did not get through even one 
day without weeping. 

257 When zoovros or tocovros is expressed or 
implied in the principal proposition, we may replace 
wate by olos or Scos in the same case as its correlative, 
and like éore followed by the infinitive: rovodros Fy 
olos px BovrecGat atroxteivey woAXovs THY TrOMTOV 
he was not the sort of man to be willing to put to 
death many of his countrymen; éAeizrero Tis vuKTos 
Scov oxotatous SiedGeiv to mediov there was as much 
of the night left as would suffice for them to get across 
the plain in the dark. . 

258 From the use of wore and the infinitive 
to mark the outcome of an action, it acquires the 
sense. of ‘on condition that’: aoA\d dy ypypata 
ESwxev Bor Eyery Tov dypov he would have given 
much money so as to keep the farm that ts on 
condition that he kept the farm; é£dy roils nuerépass 
Tpoyovos THY dowtrav ‘EAnvev dpyew wore adTods 
vraxoveww Bacirdel ove nvécyovto Tov Aoyov TovTOY 
when our ancestors might have ruled over the rest of 
the Greeks on condition that they themselves obeyed 
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the king, they did not brook this proposal A 
common equivalent of wore in this sense is ed’ @ or 
éd’ gre especially if ext rovrm ‘on this condition’ 
precedes: adiepéy coe ei tovTm ef gre pnxéts 
girocodeiy we let you go on these terms, that you act 
the philosopher no more. But é¢’ ¢ or é¢’ dre may 
be construed with the future indicative—a thing 
which from the nature of the case is impossible with 
gore in this use: oovdas erroijcavro ed gre Kops- 
ouvras Tous avdpas they made a truce on condition 
that they should get the men. 
259 The use of ws for dore with 

the infinitive in the con- 

struction described in 256 is 

mainly poetical. | 


E. FINAL PROPOSITIONS 


260 Propositions are called final when they express 
an end (finis) or a purpose. Such dependent proposi- 
tions are introduced by iva in order that; d7rws that 
so; ws so that; fva pr) in order that... not; dws 
py that so... not; ws uz sothat ... not. 

261 The mood of final propositions is the sub- 


| junctive of the present or the aorist: rovs didous ev 


mole iva avTos ev mpattys serve your friends in order 
that you may yourself prosper; éirndés ce ovx 
Tyyetpov iva ws Hovrra Siayns I intentionally did not 
awake you in order that you might pass the time as 
pleasantly as might be; ‘Apiorevs dzroteryGeions 
Tloresdalas fEuveBovreve mANV TevTaxociwy Tots 
Gros exarredoar Srrws ext wréov o aitos avticyy 
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when Potidaea was blockaded Aristeus recommended 
sailing out with all but five hundred that so the grain | 
might hold out for longer. 

262 When the verb of the principal proposition is 
a past tense, or its equivalent the historical present, 
the optative present or aorist may be substituted for 
the subjunctive: Kipos girwv gero Seicbar as 
cuvépyous Exo. Cyrus thought that he required friends 
(so) that he might have helpmates; éxpeoBevovrro 
éyxAnpata ovovpevor Srws odicw Ste peylory 
mpopacts ein Tov wodepeiv in their negotiations they 
brought charges that so they might have as good an 
excuse for war as could be got. 

263 After imperatives and the equivalents of the 
imperative we find ws and d7rw> normally replaced by — 
ws ay and Grrws dv: aol 8 ws av eidns b0a map’ 
nuiv jy pévns yevnoer ayabd, mpocexe tov voow but 
give heed that you may know all the good things 
that will befall you if you stay with us; afec nas 
ores dy eld@pev you will take us that so we may . 
know it. 

264 After an optative expressing a wish, iva, os, 
or draws is followed by an optative—an example of 
the ordinary attraction in such cases: ef@e feos fva 
yvoins would that you were come that you might 
understand ! 

"265 It is quite common in poetry 

to find zn standing alone in 
the sense of ‘that . . . not’: 
éyw 5° azretus 7) KaToTrevOw 
mapwv but I shall go away 
that I be not descried here. 
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There are also a few instances 
in early Attic writers like 
Thucydides and in the cosmo- 
politan Xenophon. 


F. PROPOSITIONS INTRODUCED BY O7rws COMPLETING THE 
SENSE OF VERBS OF STRIVING AND THE LIKE 


266 Verbs signifying ‘to strive,’ ‘to take care,’ 
and the like have their sense completed by d7ras or 
darws} ux followed by the future indicative. Some of 
the most common of these verbs are ésripedeio Bas to 
take care; oxomeiy to watch; dpovrifew to take 
thought ; mparrew to exert oneself; evrAaBeicAas to 
show caution; vrapacxeudlew to effect. 

267 When a verb of this class is the principal 
verb of a sentence, the verb of. the dependent pro- 
position is the future indicative:* gpovrit’ das 
pndev avakwy THs Tyas TavTns mpakes take thought 
to do nothing unworthy of this honour; érparroy 
émrws tis BonOera HEec they exerted themselves to get 
help literally that some aid should come; cxozes draws 
pn éEapvos Eves & viv Néyeus see that you do not deny 
what you now say. 

268 When the verb of the principal proposition is 
a past tense, or its equivalent the historical present, 
the future optative® may take the place of the future 
indicative: évepeXeiro Srrws py dottol wrore écowwrTo 
he was careful that they never were without food. 


1 Literally ‘bow’ or ‘in what way.’ Equivalents of drws are dry 
rpbéry, dry, dro and the like, when their sense is more appropriate. 

2 Occasionally the subjunctive is used. 

3 Occasionally the subjunctive or optative present or aorist is used. 
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269 We may use éz7ras or daras pn and the future 
indicative, even without any principal proposition ex- 
pressed, to convey an emphatic warning or exhorta- 
tion: d7rws ovv Eceobe dvdpes akcon THs edevOepias oh 
indeed show yourselves men worthy of your freedom ; 
Omws Toivuy Tept TOU Trodkéwou pndey épeis NOW pray 
say nothing about the war. 


G. PROPOSITIONS INTRODUCED BY p27) COMPLETING THE 
SENSE OF VERBS DENOTING FEAR, CAUTION, OR DANGEE 


270 Some of the verbs of the class just described 
belong here also when their meaning implies a shade 
of apprehension. The class as a whole takes its colour 
from verbs of fearing, doBetoOas, Sediévar, exwAnr- 
teaOat. Such verbs have their meaning completed 
by 7 or 47 ov and a dependent verb according as the 
_ meaning required is ‘fear lest,’ ‘fear that’ or ‘fear 
lest . . . not, ‘fear that ... not.’ 

271 When the fear is for the future the construc- 
tion of the dependent proposition is that of final pro- 
positions: SeSiace yt) of arodéutoe erexmdevowor they 
fear lest the enemy sail out against them; éd€S:cay ph 
ot moAéuton éerrextrAevowoty oF érrextAevceay they 
feared lest the enemy should sail out against them ; 
ovdeis xivduvos éedoxer elvas py tus Crrlownras oF 
érriotrotro there seemed to be no risk of any one pur- 
suing them. | 

The future indicative, however, is also found, when 
the idea of futurity is to be emphasized: opay ypr ye) 
ovd E€ouev pel’ Srov trav BapBdpwv xparncopey we 
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must beware lest (when the time comes) we have not 
even the wherewithal to master the enemy. 

272 When the fear is for the present or the past, 
the verb of the dependent proposition is in the indica- 
tive in a tense according with present or past time: 
viv doBovpeba pn apdotépwy aya jpaptynxapey as it 
is, we fear that we have missed both things at once; 
Sé50cxa pen aAnyav Séec I fear you need a whipping; 
dofotpar uy Sia POovoy ESpacey I am afraid that 
he did it from envy. 

273 We may use pu) and the subjunctive even 
without any principal proposition expressed to convey 
some anxiety or suspicion: pur dyporxotepoy 3 TO 
ares eizrety perhaps it is too rude to speak the truth 
literally (I fear) lest it is too rude; adAAd py ov Tour’ 
9 xarerrov, Odvatov gdvyeiv but perbaps this is not 
a difficult matter, to avoid death Jtéerally (I suspect) 
this is not a difficult matter. 

274 When such a thing can be done, it is idiomatic 
both in this class and in the last to express the sub- 
ject of the dependent proposition as the object of the 
principal verb: wromrevopey xai vas pn ov KoLvol 
anvofire we suspect that you will not be impartial 
judges; ézrepedeiro trav avdpav Sirws muctol Ecowro 
he took precautions that the men should be faithful. 
Or again, the whole dependent proposition may be 
anticipated as it were by a prepositional phrase form- 
ing part of the principal proposition: zepi trav duAd- 
xwov doBovpeba py ov avtapvvwytas We fear that the 
sentries will not resist on their side. 
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H. CONDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS 


275 In conditional propositions, the clause con- 
taining the condition is called the protasis (premiss), 
and the clause containing the conclusion is called the 
apodosis (affirmation): 

276 The apodosis of a conditional sentence is a 
principal or independent proposition and the different 
forms of it ought logically to have been treated of when 
we dealt with independent propositions (222-225). 
But the one proposition in a conditional sentence is 
attached so closely to the other that in practice they 
cannot be separated. 

277 The negative adverb of the apodosis or affirma- 
tion is ov, of the protasis or premiss, ,7. 


278 The form of conditional propositions varies to ~ 


some extent according as they are concerned with 
_ particular or general suppositions. A particular sup- 
position is such as implies a definite act done at a 
definite time: if he (now) has this, he will give it 
(now); if he had it (then), he gave it (then); if he 
had had it (then), he would have given it (then) ; if he 
shall get it (at that time), he will give it (at that 
time) ; if he should get it (at that time), he would give 
it (at that time). A general supposition is such as 
imphes that the act with which it deals is one of a 
class of acts any one of which may occur or may have 
occurred on any one occasion out of many: if (ever) 
he gets anything, he (always) gives it; if (ever) he 
got anything, he (always) gave it; if (every time it 
happened) he had had anything, he would (always) 
have given it; if any one shall (ever) wish to go, he 
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will (always) be permitted; if any one should (ever) 
wish to go, he would (always) be permitted. 

279 But to a much greater degree the form of a 
conditional proposition depends upon the circumstance 
whether the condition is on the one hand present or 
past, or on the other, future. We shall first consider 


Present and past conditions 
1. Concerned with particular suppositions 


280 When nothing is implied as to the fulfilment 
of the condition, the protasis has the indicative with 
et, and the apodosis any form of the verb: ed Oeot 
eicly, ors xai Epya Oeoy if there are gods, there are 
also works of gods; aAXd’ ef Soxei col, wréwpev if it 
seems good to you, let us sail; xd«cor’ arrodoipny, 
=avOlay ei pn didd may I perish miserably, if I do 
not love Xanthias. 

281 When it is implied that the condition is not 
or was not fulfilled the past tenses of the indicative 
are used in both protasis and apodosis. The imperfect 
then refers to present time or to an action going on or 
done more than once in past time, the aorist to an 
action taking place in past time: trait’ ov« dy édvvayro 
mroveiy ef en Siairy petpia éypwvro this they would 
not be able to do (but they are able), unless they led 
an abstemious life; ova dv vnowy expares o ‘Ayapép- 
yoy eb py Te ak vauTixoy elyey Agamemnon would not 
have held rule over islands (as he did), if he had not 
had some navy ; xai tows Gv amrwdopuny et érreyelpynca 
Ta troAittxa and perhaps I would have been ruined 
if I had tried politics (as I have not). 

I 
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282 Certain verbs, mostly impersonal, implying 
necessity, propriety, obligation, and the like are 
employed in the apodosis of this form without dy». 
Some of the commoner words so used are es, ypip, 
wpooyjxey, €Env, oloy + my, and verbals in -réoy with 
Hy: eb foay avdpes dorep dacivy ayaboi, davepwrépay 
€Envy avrois thy apetny Secvvvas if they were the 
honest men that they say they are (but they are not), 
they would have a chance of displaying their honesty 
more plainly; ypaw S¢ cé, eixep joba ypnoTos, 
pyvurny yevécGas if you had been honest, you ought 
to have laid an information (but you did not). 


2. Concerned with general suppositions 
283 The apodosis expresses a customary or 
repeated action or a general truth, and the protasis 
refers in a general way to any one of a class of acts. 
The apodosis has the present or imperfect indicative or 
an equivalent form implying repetition, the protasis 
has éay with the subjunctive after present tenses, 
ec with the optative after past tenses: yeha 3 o paspes 
nay Tt mH yedouwow ¥ but the fool laughs even if a 
thing is not meet for laughter; dwas Aeyes cay amy Ta 
Wpeyuare patasoy Ts Gaivera: xai cever all speech, if 
deeds are wanting, seems an unprofitable and empty 
thing; eva Exwer a py Ssyeq he did not dnnk unless 
he was thirsty; ef mc avrecres cu@uy éreOvqae: if 

any one refused, he was at once put to death. 


Fature conditions 
2384 In the case of fatare condoms the same 
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roy 
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forms of expression serve alike for particular and for 
general suppositions. The difference is only one of 
meaning. 

285 When a supposed future case is stated 
distinctly and vividly, the apodosis has the future 
indicative or an equivalent of the future indicative, 
and the protasis has day (#v, dy) with the subjunctive : 
day Enris xadas, evpnoes if you seek well, you will 
find ; écopas mAovetos Hv Geos Oédrn I shall be rich if 
God please; day yz éx mpovoias arroxteivyn ris tiva, 
gevyérw if a man kill another without premeditation, 
let him be exiled. 

The future indicative with ef may also be used 
in the protasis, but with a very marked difference of 
meaning: e “Exropa droxreveis, avtos aroOavet if 
you will slay Hector, you shall yourself be slain; ef Se 
doPncopeba tovs xivduvous, eis Todas Tapayas KaTa- 
orncopev tas if we will fear the risks, we shall cause 
you plenty of troubles; e¢ 9 dpdcess yap, awo ao 
OA® xaxov xaxos for if you will not speak, I will make 
you suffer for it. 

286 When a supposed future case is stated in a 
less distinct and vivid form, the apodosis has the 
optative with ay, and the protasis ef with the 
optative: ef Oncavp@ tis evTvyor, wWrovaUdTEpos ay 
ein, otxovousewtepos 5 ob if a man were to find a 
treasure, he would be richer, but not more thrifty; e 
Bovro0 iatpos yevéo Oar, ti Av rrovoins ; if you wished 
to be a physician, what would you do? 


287 In the protasis of conditional propositions 
such as those described in 283 and 285, it is not 
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J. RELATIVE AND TEMPORAL PROPOSITIONS 


290 It is not uncommon to see relative propositions 
which are dependent only in form: 8 ov yevnoeras but 
this shall not be done; 8 ov« dy éyévero but this 
would not have been done; 6 yz yévotro and that God 
forbid. All such propositions retain the mood which 
they would have had as independent propositions, and 
are negatived in the same way. 

291 Relative propositions indicating the cause of 
an action have also the same form as if they were 
independent: mas ovy evopxa ayTopwpoxas éoras bs5 
oux nOerXnce cadas wudécbas ; how indeed shall he 
be regarded -as-having-made-affiidavit without-perjury, 
when he did not care to get accurate information ? 
Gavpactov mois Sores Hutvy ovdev Sidws you act 
strangely in giving us nothing. 

292 Relative propositions indicating the con- 
sequence of an action have also the same form as if 
they were independent. They are negatived by ov if 
the principal proposition is negative or interrogative, 
and either by ov or yu if the principal proposition is 
affirmative. In the latter case, un appears to be used, 
when the notion of purpose is to be imparted to the 
dependent proposition: ris oftws paiveras Satis ov 
Bovrerai cor pidos eivas ; who is so insane as not to 
wish to be your friend? ov« Eorey obre Lwypados, ovr’ 
avipiavtotrows Soris tovovtoy dy xdddos mrdcevev 
olov 7 adnGea éxe: there is neither painter nor statuary 
who could mould a beauty such as truth is mistress of ; 
BovrAnbeis toovToy pynpetov xataditrety 8 pn TIS 
avOpwrivns gpucews éeoriy desiring to leave behind 


eee ne 
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him a memorial of a sort that is beyond human 
nature. ° 

In such propositions dors is far more common 
than the simple ds. 

293 Relative propositions that mark purpose always 
have their verb in the future indicative, and are 
always negatived by py: é0fe to Sw Tpidxovra 
dvdpas édéc Oar of Tous tatpious vopous cvyypayouety 
xaO’ obs wodrTevcovow the people decreed to choose 
thirty men to codify the ancient laws by which they 
should be governed ; ov yap gore por ypypata o7obev 
éxtiaw for I have no money to pay the fine with; 
maides pot ouxére eicty of pe Geparrevoovory I have no 
longer children to look after me. 

294 Conditional relative propositions take their 
form from the normal types of conditional propositions ~ 
described in 275-287. Thus 


Present and past relative conditions 
1. Concerned with particar suppositrcons 


295 When nothing is implied as to the fulfilment 
of the condition: 6 tt BovAeras dacw I will give him 
whatever he now wishes; ods 7 nipioxoy Kevordd.ov 
avtois érroincay they made a cenotaph for any of them 
whom they did not find (=e? rivas py nipicxoyr). 

296 When it is implied that the condition is not 
or was not fulfilled: od yap &y éreyerpodpev mpatrecy 
& pn) ynwicrdueOa for we would not undertake (as we 
now a) to do things which we do not understand ; 
& pn éBovrAnOn Sobvvar, ov« av Edmxnev he would not 
have given what he had not wished to give. 
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2. Concerned with general suppositions 


297 Present and past suppositions are seen in: 


cuppayety trovroas eOéXovery amavtes obs dy opadcet 
mwapeoxevacpévovs all-and-sundry wish to be allied 
with those whom they see prepared; ods péev [Soe 
eUTaKTwS lovTas, IpoceAauywy avTois tives Te elev 
npwra Kat érrei wbOorto érnves as often as he saw men 
marching in good order, he would ride up to them and 
not only ask them who they were but when he was 
told would commend them; ézretdy ai Oupas avory eter 
econpev When the doors were opened (at any time) we 
went in; ézropevopeba Sia THs yowpas, Ay pév COérompev 
wopOovrres, hy 5 e0éXoipev xataxdovres we took our 
way through the country, devastating it as we chose 
and burning it as we chose. | 


Future relative conditions 


298 Future conditions of the more vivid or graphic 
form are seen in: yvéos 8 aoddul Sytw’ av dirz 
Geos but all whom God loves die young; trait’, évreday 
Tept Tov yevous el7rw, épw I shall tell this story when 
I have told the story of my birth; riva olecOe avrny 
yuyny ev Grav cue id THY TaTpwwYy aTecTEpnp- 
évov ; what think you will be her state-of-mind if ever 
she sees me robbed of my patrimony ? 

299 Future conditions of the less vivid form are 
seen in: dxvotny yap av eis Ta Tota éuBaive & npiv 
So/n for I would shrink from setting foot on any ships 
which he gave us; ap dy nyoto tadra oa elvac 2 cor 
éFein cat atrodoc8at xai Sotvar nai Oicat Stw Bovroro 
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@eav ; would you consider these things your own which 
you were at liberty to sell, and give as presents, and to 
offer in sacrifice to any god you choose? 

300 The sort of attraction which we observed in 
expressions of a wish is also to be seen in relative 
propositions forming part of the protasis or premiss of 
conditional propositions. Indeed the normal types for 
the expressions of a wish are really the protases of 
conditional propositions. This explains the optative, 
for example, in épdou tus fy Exactos eidein téxvny ob, 
if every man would work at the trade which he knew! 
So in ordinary conditional propositions: éay wdyres of 
ay Suvwrtat tavra Tomes, Kkaros EFec it will be well 
if all who are able do this; ef wdyres ot SvvarTo 
taita Trowiey, cadws dy éyor it would be well if all 
who were able did this; cuveyryywoxete yap av pot 
el dv éxeivn TH pwvy Edeyor ev rep ereOpdypny you 
would forgive me if I spoke just in that dialect in which 


I was brought up. In this sentence the past éreyor . 


makes the past éreOpapypny necessary. 


K. TEMPORAL PROPOSITIONS 


301 In order to avoid giving for the third time 
the types of conditional propositions, I have anticipated 
to-some extent the usages which properly belong to 
this section. Several instances of temporal propositions 
will be found among the examples of conditional 
relative sentences. The relative adverbs of time are 
Ste (at the time) when; 7vixa (at the hour) when; 
o7vrore (at times) when; ézre:dy (after the time) when. 
Each of these may.be combined with av to form 
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dependent conditional propositions : 6ray (at any time) 
when; six’ dy (at any hour) when; ozoray (at any 
times) when; éreddy (after any time) when. In 
harmony with their meaning, ozrore is oftenest used in 
past general suppositions where ef would be used in 
the pure type, and drav, syle’ dy, ororay, and éreday 
in future conditions of both kinds where éay would be 
used in the pure type. After éedayv, as was to be 
expected from its meaning, the aorist and not the 
present subjunctive is used: yp) drav ribijoOe tovs 
vopous oxoreiy, éreday Sé Ojcbe uddrrew you 
should think about laws when you make them, but 
keep them when you have made them. 

302 When é@ws ‘until’ and its equivalent péype 
ov refer to @ definite point in past time, they take the 
indicative: tHv vixd GAnv éypnyopecay Ews SéXLapyrpev 
npépa they were awake the whole night through until 
morning broke; ¢AevOepor Aoav péype ov avTot 
avtous xatedovAkwoay they were independent until 
they enslaved themselves. 

303 In all other cases ws and péxps ov follow 
the constructions of conditional relative propositions : 
péxpe 8 ob av éym few, ai orrovdai pevovrwy but 
until I am come, let the truce be kept; déws ay 
TouTm éTt Suedeyouny ews ait@ thy tod 'Apudiovos 
avrédwxa phow I should (in that case) gladly have 
continued still to talk with him until I had given him 
back the speech of Amphion; & & dy dovytaxta 7 
avayxn TavTa det wpaypata Tapéyew Ews av ywopay 
AdBy but when things are in disorder they cannot 
help always causing trouble until they are put in 
order; <eptepévopen Exdotote Ews dvoryOein Oo 
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SecpcoTnpioy we used to wait each time until the 
prison was opened; éws dy raira Siarpakerrtas, 
gdurAaxcny xatddurre leave a guard behind until they 
have got this business over. 

304 The construction of spi» ‘until, ‘before’ is 
identical with that of ws ‘until,’ if the principal 
proposition is negative or interrogative: ove 7OedXe 
devyecy mpiy 7 yuvn &rewev he refused to run away 
until his wife persuaded him; éypiv un mporepor 
cupBovrevey mpiv nuas edidafay they ought not to 
have given advice until they had told us; éyo o” 
ovxérs adnow mpiv av pot & iréoynoas arodelEys I 
will not let you go any more until you have explained 
to me what you have promised; zrocnrns ov mporepov 
olos r’ oti mrovety arpiv dv EvOeos yévntar a poet is 
not able to make poems until he has felt the inspira- 
tion ; ris &v tovTo Trovoin mpiv opyoGein ; who would 
do this before he was put in a rage? ovdapyober 
adiecay mply trapabeiey avtrois adpirtov they used not 
to let them go from any place until they set lunch 
before them; ézrecOov px trovetoOar paynv amply ot 
OnBaiot rapayévowro they tried to induce them not 


_ to do battle till the Thebans came. 


As in the case of ésrecddv, when the subjunctive 
follows spiv, it is naturally in the aorist. 

305 On the contrary, if the principal proposition 
is affirmative, the verb following apéy is in the 
infinitive : carnyopets yap wpiy pabeiy To mpa@yyd pov 
for you accuse me before you have been told the 
circumstances; «al mpiv oe xotudas éxmiety olvou 
Séxa, o TIXobdros & Sécrrow’ dverotnxes BrCrmyv and 
before you had drained ten glasses of wine, Plutus, O 
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lady, was-up-and-about, his-blindness-gone; tair’ - 
emthérnotTa, amply pabeiy he has forgotten this before 
he was told it; nyeis toivyy Meconvny eZropev mrply 
Ilépcas AaBety rnv Bacideay now we took Messene 
before the Persians got the royal power (into their 
hands). 

306 Poetical usage differs little 

' from prose idiom except in 

the variety of the vocables 

employed. Thus éore and 

€or’ dy may replace éw>s and 

ws av. The poets also keep 

up évet = postquam when 

the tendency of prose was to 

‘use é7recd7 in this sense and 

retain érei only as causal 

particle. Of course éveé in 

prose is still quite common 

when its &7 is only separated 

from it by dé or a like word: 

évret 5¢ 5n—Dut after that—. 


me me ee 


CHAPTER IX —THE NOMINAL FORMS OF 
THE VERB 


307 There are three nominal forms belonging to 
the verb, namely, the infinitive, the participle, and the 
verbal adjectives in—ros and—réos. Of these the 
infinitive is substantival, and the others adjectival. 


THE INFINITIVE 


308 Though a neuter substantive in most of its 
uses, it yet retains in certain respects its verbal nature. 
It may mark time and voice. It may have a subject 
and object. It is qualified by adverbs and not by 
adjectives. | 

309 When the subject of the infinitive is other 
’ than the subject of the principal proposition, it is in 
the accusative case as is also any noun supplementing 
the meaning of the infinitive: o waits oleras tov 
SiSdoxadov opyiterGas the boy thinks that his master 
is angry; of otparusra: EXeyoy Zevodavta dvdpa 
a@yabov yevéoOas the soldiers said that Xenophon had 
behaved as a brave man; ovdéy éxpdy6n Sia to 
éxeivoy 4% wapeivas nothing was effected seeing that 
the other man was not there. 
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310 When the subject of the infinitive is the same 
as the subject of the principal proposition, the subject 
is not repeated before the infinitive, and any noun 
used to supplement the meaning of the verb is put in | 
the case of the principal subject, that is, in the nomin- 
ative: "Arétavdpos epacxer elvas Aros vos Alexander 
used to assert that he was the son of Zeus; é« tov 
apotepos Aéyey o Sumxwy ioyver a plaintiff's strength 
lies in his speaking before (the defendant); ov« éri re 
SovAoc adr’ eri tH cpoioe roils Aectropévors elvas 
€x7réutrovrTas ot azrovcot Colonists are sent out not for 
to be the slaves but for to be equals of those whom 
they leave behind. 

311 When the subject of the infinitive is indefinite, 
that is, when English idiom employs ‘a man,’ or ‘ we, 
or ‘you,’ or ‘one,’ it is not expressed in Greek, but any 
noun supplementing the meaning of the verb is in the 
accusative: Sei éripedeicOar tov ayaboy dvdpa yy- 
veoOas a man should make an effort to be brave; 
apyaréov mrpayp dori yevérOas Sovrov it is no joke if 
you become a slave. 

312 When the noun which is the subject of the 
infinitive is also the object of the verb of the principal 
proposition, or is expressed in any other way in the 
principal proposition, then it is not repeated before the 
infinitive, but any noun supplementing the meaning of 
the infinitive is either in the same case as the logical 
subject of the infinitive or else in the accusative: Kupov 
éSéovto ws mrpoduporarou yevéoOar they begged Cyrus 
to be as active as he could in their cause; éd€¢ovro pov 
mpooratny yevéobas they begged me to become their 
champion; azraciw cuveBn && adokwy yevécOar rAap- 
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mpocs one-and-all had the good luck to become famous 
when before they had no reputation; éxecym cuveBn 
yevéoGas mAovovoy that man had the good luck to 
become rich. 

313 On the other hand, when we have a participial 
clause marking some circumstance under which the 
action of the infinitive takes place, the participle is in 
the accusative: Eevia xewy mapryyetke NaBovra Tove 
avdpas he sent word to Xenias to get his men and 
come; ov cyoAn pot Kduvorta tatpeverGas I have no 
time to be doctored when il 


Infinitive with the artrle 


314 By the help of the article the infinitive may 
be used precisely as a substantive in any case: véots 
TO Guyav KpetTroy eat Tov Aadewy in the young silence 
is better than speech; ov mndeoveFlas évexa taiT 
Empake Pidurmos adda Te Sexarorepa aviv Tors 
@nBaious 7 bas Philip did not do this from selfishness 
_but because the Thebans made more just demands 
than you; ovdév Oavpactoyv TO opustreiy trois rovnpois 
Tous wovnpous there is nothing surprising in bad men 
’ consorting with bad; roy rod mparrew xypovoy eis TO 
mapacKxevaler Oar avadicxcopey we spend in preparation 
the time for action. 

315 The genitive of the infinitive is often used to 
express purpose, aim, or object: Mivws ro Anorexoy 
xabype. Tod Tas Tpoctobous padXoy iévar adTrg@ Minos 
destroyed the pirate-navy that his revenues might come 
in the better; tov uy Svadevyey tov Aayov é& THY 
SucTuwy cKxoTovs xabiorapey that the hare may not 
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escape from the nets we station watchers. In such 
expressions the genitive marks the sphere or field, so 
to say, at a point within which the action of the 
principal verb comes into play. 


The infinitive without the article as genitive after 
substantives 


316 In such a sentence as ov BovAeverOar Ett wpa 
ara BeBovrcioGas ‘it is no longer the time of day 
for making plans but for having them,’ we see that the 
infinitives BovreverOas and BeBovrcicbas stand pre- 
cisely in the same relation to dpa as the genitive does 
in a sentence like wpa éoriv drvov it is time for sleep. 
This construction is by no means uncommon in Greek. 
It is not only found with dpa, xarpos, and like words, 
but explains why éAzris, dvavora, and other nouns of 
the sort are often found with an infinitive, and 
elucidates the infinitive with avdyxn and its older 


equivalent substantive ypy: ev édmids Hv ty ode - 


éXety he was in hopes of taking the town; didvoiay 
elye mpos Lexediay dev he had thoughts of sailing to 
Sicily; viv dpd pe araca avaynn éotiv atroGaveip ;x 
must I really die now? A€yew ypn! tayvd wavy you 
must tell very soon. 

317 It is also the genitive of the infinitive that 
we see in such expressions as Sei yévecy we must wait, 


1 The other forms are due to crasis with parts of efya:: subjunctive — 


xpy for xpn 9, optative xpeln for xpy ely, infinitive xpyva: for xp% eivac, 
participle xpew» for xpi be, future xphora: for xpn Fora, imperfect xpiy 
for xph fv. Most of these forms must have been produced when the 
real meaning of xp7 was begun to be lost. At a later stage when the 
meaning was entirely lost, were produced an imperfect ¢xp7 and an 
infinitive xpyy. 
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Set being a true impersonal verb: olxo: pévew Set Tov 
Kados evdaivova a man should stay at home if he 
would be really happy. Indeed such a genitive 
infinitive admits even of a qualifying adjective: 
moro Sei ovTws Eyecw far from it literally there is a 
lack of much so being. 

318 As a rule, however, when a _ qualifying 
adjective is attached to the infinitive after Set, the 


construction is personal: groAAov Séw inrép euavrot 


atroXoyeto Oar I am far from defending myself literally 
I lack much defending of myself; ris madetas Tips 
urd =TOY Tpoyovwy Kxatarepbeions tocovTov Séw 
xatadpoveiy wore x.7.. I am so far from despising 
the system of education which we have inherited from 
our ancestors that etc. literally I lack so much 
despising of the etc. 


The infinitive without the article as the subject 
of other verbs 


319 In sentences such as avayxaioy éort hépery 
Ta THs TUyns ‘we must endure what fortune sends, 
the infinitive dépecy is the subject of dori and ap- 
- ayxatov supplements the sense of dori! Now the 
infinitive serves as subject not only with éoriy and 
neuter adjectives, but also with the majority of verbs 
generally regarded as impersonal, mpoonxe:, apézrec, 
cupBaiver, EEeotiv, wapeorriv, Eveotiw: wpoonKes pot 
Touro vrovew it is right for me to do this /tverally to 
do this is come to me, ie. concerns me; ovvéBn poe 


1 This is the reason why elxés (€orw) is construed with the aorist 
(or present), and not with the future infinitive : ovx elxds rovs ’A@qwalous 
w\eveu it is not likely that the Athenians will sail. 


Se a te cree emp eee 
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gevyery banishment befell me Jiterally to be an exile 
happened to me; tracey é-eors Aadety all may speak ; 
wpéTes ot TovTo qovew it beseems me so to do 
literally to do so stands out clearly for me. 

320 This usage once established, the infinitive 


tended to draw into the accusative such datives as 


followed awpére, éEeoriv, and the like: spas mpérret 
BovreverGas to deliberate befits us; efeore WavTas 


Aéyery all may speak. 


The infinitive used as je to complete the sense 
of a verb 


321 A verb may have its meaning completed not 
only, as we have seen, by the accusative and other 
cases of nouns, and by a verbal clause with drz, but 
also by the infinitive. 

322 After verbs of saying and thinking the 
infinitive so used is often an alternative construction 
to that with 672, while certain verbs are construed 
only with the infinitive, such as ¢avac and otecOas, 
The tenses of the infinitive when employed to complete 
the meaning of this class of verbs have the same 
meanings as the corresponding tenses of the indicative : 
eyes Tov avdpa atrobvncKey, atmrobavety, avobavercbac, 
reOvnxévas he says that the man is dying, died, will 
die, is dead. Similarly just as we saw in 224 that a 
weak substitute for the future indicative might be 
formed by means of the optative and dv: @\Bou’ dv 
‘I would come? so a weak substitute for the future 
infinitive may be formed by the aorist infinitive 
with dy: wero dy é&\Geiy he thought he would come, 

K 
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323 Further, the various kinds of conditional 
propositions may all be expressed by the infinitive 
with dy, the same tense being retained as in the 
indicative or other mood required by each type in its 
simple form: oteobe yap Tov watépa ovu dv dudarrecy 
Kai Thy Tiny AapBavew trav Evrwv; do you think 
that your father would not have been on the watch 
and gone on taking the price of the wood? that ts ove 
dy épvdrarrev cai ehayBaver; ap dv pe olecbe 
tocabe ET SiayevéoOas ef Erparrov ra Snpoowa ; do 
you think that I would have lasted so many years if I 
had been in public life? that ts dp’ dy éyw Sceyevounv 
ei Erparrov ; ot Ilépoas olovtas Tovs ayapiorous Kal 
wept Oeous av apedos every the Persians think that 
ungrateful men would slight even the gods that is ot 
aydpirroe apedas Gy Eyorev. 

324 All such infinitives are normally negatived 
by ov: moAXovs hact yuyvionovtas ta BéATLCTA ovK 
eOéXey parte they say that many men see what is 
best but refuse to do it; voy 8 ovxére ce Cv oletas 
he thinks that you are now no longer living. But of 
course if the principal verb is in a mood or a construc- 
tion which requires 7, then the infinitive has py: 
vouste pndey eivas Trav avOpwrivwy BéBarov you must 
believe that there is no certainty in human affairs ; ef res 
vouites Te pn ixavas eipnobat, avactas Uropynodte 
if any one thinks that some point has not received 
adequate mention, he should get up and remind us of it. 

325 Instead of the future infinitive after verbs of 
thinking the aorist infinitive with dy is very often 
used. It is especially to be remembered in regard to 
this construction that the particle dy always tends to 
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attach itself to that word which most modifies the 
meaning of a sentence. Thus it is constantly attracted 
from the infinitive to the verb of thinking. If a 
negative or an interrogative word is found in the 
proposition, then ay tries to get between that word and 
the verb of thinking: ads dv oles éxBijvat To mpaypa ; 
how do you think the business will turn out? ov« dv 
yEtTO Tous aydpas duyeiv he did not believe that the 
men would flee. 

326 A certain order of verbs have such a meaning 
that they can only have it completed by the future 
infinitive or the aorist infinitive with ay, namely, 
mpocdoxay to expect ; érrilew to hope; uric yveic Bat 
to promise: tovr’ alto yap Tot Ka7rodety pe mrpocdoxa 
for this indeed is just the thing that I expect to end 
me; tis ay wor ATC axoicas ; who would ever 
have hoped to hear it? trécyeto ovx dv dei he 
promised that he would not go. 

327 The use of Soxety is noticeable. In Tonic 
this verb may be employed just like vouifecy or ole Bae 
with the meaning ‘to think,’ but in Attic when it 


appears to have this signification, it gets it only through - 


that of ‘seeming to oneself’: ro mpayya yiyvooxecy 
Soxq@ I think I see what is up iterally I seem to see; 
wot oynoew Soxeis; where do you mean to put in? 
literally where do you seem to yourself to be about to 


put in? ov« av Sexo ev mpafkar exeioe atrodnunoas I 


do not think that I would prosper if I left my country 
for that place. 

328 In all -these cases, with verbs of saying, 
thinking, promising etc., the infinitive is negatived by 
ov, unless the principal verb is so used as to suggest 


ES 
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preference or deprecation, as when olec@as implies 
that a man has made up his mind between two 
alternatives, or when inricyveioOa: implies that the 
person promising encourages also: awexpivaro pndévos 
WTrey eivas he replied that he was as good as anybody 
else that ts almost he replied ‘I refuse to be thought 
worse than any one else’; opodoyouper py wapa 
vow iva: Ta ToavTa we are agreed that such things 
are not contrary to nature that ts we have in common 
chosen this alternative etc; umtcyvovwro pndey 
yareror avrovs weicesOas they kept promising that 
they would not be harshly treated that ts they kept 
making promises such as ‘do not be afraid, you will 
not etc.’ 

329 This being so, it is not surpnsing to find that 
the verb du»vys may be followed by an infinitive 
negatived either by ov or ux, according as the person 
sweanng is thought of as simply swearing or as 
swearing in deprecation: dprvow ou dpaca: he swears 
that he did not do that is he swears ove Spaca ; 
Gpyvcs py Spaces he swears (in deprecatory tones) 
- that he did not do it It is a distinction foreign to 

330 Verbs which imply a denial have in Greek 
idiom this implied negation made exphcit by means of 
my expressed before the infiniuve which completes 
denying that they were down; Gapves dors pad ide 
pe wermere he denies that he ever even set eves on 
me before. When such verbs are themselves negatived 
either directly or by being put in an interrogative form, 
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ov wemraxéeva: they did not deny that they were 


down; éfapyos éore py ovdS ideiv pe aorore ; does 


he deny that he ever even set eyes on me before? 
According as other verbs approach to like meaning 
with dpveicOas, they affect a like construction: éyw 
Tot ove audisAnte pn ovyt ce eivat copwrepov H eye 
indeed I do not dispute that you are wiser than L 

331 The infinitive present or aorist is constantly 
used to complete the sense of the large class of verbs 
which express an effort or desire to do or make others 
do, and their opposites. Some of the commonest verbs 
of this order are :—fovrecOar to wish; ériOupeiy to 
desire; gevyecw to avoid; SetcGal tivos to beg of one; 
aitety or airetoOai tiva to ask one; zreiBew to per- 
suade; xeXevery to order; elvrety rivi to bid one; cay 
to allow ; d:d0vas tevf to grant one: Sovrertal o° iSeiy 
he wishes to see you; édenOnv tpov iévas I besought 
you to go; émelcare tov avipa payerOar you per- 
suaded the man to fight; ovy ai rpiyes rocovow ai 
Aevxal dpovety it is not gray hairs that produce dis- 
cretion. After this class of verbs the infinitive is 
normally negatived by un: edenOnv var yun SopuBeiv 
I besought you not to interrupt; mapecxevacpas 
pndéve wreixey I am prepared to yield to nobody; 
ove Emevce TOUS TrodiTas py TroAenery he did not per- 
suade his countrymen against war. 

332 Along with these go a good many verbs which 
even before the infinitive is added at all lead us to 
expect that the result of the action described by them 
will be negative. Such verbs are :—azrayopevew to 
forbid; ayridéyesy to gainsay; elpyey to prevent ; 
ameipyey to exclude. With these as with verbs of 
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denial the implied negative is in Greek made explicit 
before the infinitive by means of yu: azreizov of 
tatpol To aoGevodvTs pn ypynoOat eral the doctors 
forbad the sick man to use oil; o year elpye ta 
guta pn Braotdvew the winter prevented the plants 
from growing. 

333 If a verb of this class, however, is_ itself 
negatived either directly or by being put in an inter- 
rogative form, then the infinitive is preceded by py ov: 
OUK a7retTov ot iatpoi Tm dobevovvTe pn ov ypnabas 
éXaiw the doctors did not forbid the sick man to use 
oil ; ovdets ardmrote avrei3re py ov Karas Exe Tovs 
vowous nobody yet ever argued-to-the-contrary that the 
laws were wrong; 0 yetpowr ove elpye Ta uta py ov 
Bxracrave the winter did not prevent the plants from 
growing. So with equivalents like ov« éuzrodwy éore : 
ti éprodwy pn ovyt UBpilopévous Hyas amroGaveiy ; 
what saves us from being put to death with insults ? 

334 This being the normal idiom with most verbs 
of this character, it is certainly very strange that the 
commonest word of all meaning ‘to prevent,’ namely, 
xmAverv, has a different construction entirely. It is 
true that when it is not itself negatived it has, like all 
the rest, 47 before the following infinitive; but when 
it is negatived, it has neither 47 nor py ov. Examples 
of the two constructions are: «wAvovow nuas p71 
mopeveoOar they prevent us from marching; ovdev ce 
kodver ceauTov euBddX\.gey eis To BapaOpoy nothing 
prevents you throwing yourself into the hangman’s-pit ; 
ov thy euny yuvaixa codvoes p ayew eis Larapryy ; 
will you prevent me taking my wife to Sparta ? 

335 Further, an infinitive is often seen completing 


cee mee ee - 
oe 2 ee ee eee 
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the sense of verbs conveying such notions as ability, 


knowledge, aptitude, learning, habit, obligation. Some 


of the verbs of this class most frequently met with 
are Suvacfas, Eyew to be able; eidévas to know; 
ériotac ba: to have skill; zreduxévas to have aptitude ; 
pavOavery to learn; odeirery to be bound; eiwGévac to 
be used: opds Gre ove Eyes eieitvy you see that he has 
nothing to say; «Oapitew ovx érictaras he does not 


know how to play the lute; wedvxcacw davres 


dpaptavey all are apt to. make mistakes; ‘a7revecw 
éuabes you learned to ride. Such infinitives, when 
their sense admits of being negatived, are negatived 


by 29: mojow Saxeiy THv xapdiav iv’ eid9 py TaTely . 


ta tov Oeav wwndicpara I will make his heart to 
ache (/tterally make him bite his heart) that he may 
know not to trample-under-foot the ordinances of the 
gods; rois iro dodhedropev Tovs dirous dyabov pév 
Tt Spav, xcaxov Sé pndév we owe it to our friends to 
do some good to our friends, but no harm. 


The infinitive expressing purpose 
336 The infinitive following certain verbs meaning 
‘to choose, ‘to give,’ or ‘to take’ denotes the purpose 


for which a person or thing is selected, given, or taken: 


Tous twméas wapetyovro IleXorovyncioss cvoTtpartevery 
they gave their cavalry to take the field with the 
Peloponnesians ; 55 yap av tyuas AdOn, tobroyv adiete 
tots Beots xorafey if any man escapes you, leave him 
for the gods to punish; AnpocOévn efrovro dpyeuw 
they chose Demosthenes to command them; voy maida 
EXaBov éxGeiva: they got the child to expose; ésézpere 
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Thy wodkwv Svapraveyv he gave the town to sack; 
oTpatnyety npéOn he was chosen to command; 
cuetpnOn tpiv.o Bios évevdaipovnca: life was meted 
out to you to be happy in. 


The infinitive defining the meaning of adjectives 


337 The infinitive is very often used with adjectives 


and adverbs to define in what specific way the adjective 
is applicable to the person or thing qualified by it. 
338 It is so used with adjectives denoting ability, 
aptitude, desert, and the like, as well as with their 
opposites: Secvos eos Aéyerv he is good at speaking ; 
avnp ixavos BonOeiy a man able to help; rddda 
evpyoets Urroupyety dyras nas ov xaxovs in all other 
ways you will find us very good at serving. It is this 
use of the infinitive which we have already seen with 
olos and dcos in 257. : 
339 Also with adjectives signifying ‘easy,’ ‘ beauti- 
ful,’ ‘ worthy,’ ‘ agreeable,’ ‘ good,’ and the like, as well 
as with their opposites: ta yaderdtata evpeir the 
things most difficult to discover; éxeivo yap éyol perv 
GvaryKavoTatoy mpoeireiy spyovpat vpiv Sé xpnoyuora- 
tov axovoat for I believe that that is a thing most 
necessary for me to proclaim, and most profitable for 
you to hear; o qorapos padios Hv ScaBatvecy the river 
was easy to cross; dfs dorw éraivov tuyew he 
deserves to be praised; goBepos yap ears mpoomone- 
pijoas for he is a formidable antagonist ; yuvy edvarperns 
iSety a woman comely to the eye. In this case the 
defining infinitive is active in voice. We cannot say 
yareroy evpicxec6a, but only yarerov evpicxery. 


— ee wee 
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The infinitive absolute 


340 The infinitive sometimes stands outside the 
construction of a sentence just as in English we use 
expressions like ‘so to speak.” It is then commonly, 
though not always, preceded by ws or dcoy or dca: 
Qu. 4 ot Lwypadixds GeoSwpos ; Ans. ody Scov y Ee 
etdéevat' is Theodorus a student of painting? not as far 
as I know; tovro zrov ws TO Oroy eltreiv Wevdos, Eve 
S€ «at ar to speak of it as a whole, this is surely 
a lie, but there are true things in it; eioépyovrac 
pabnral rrodXol, éuoi Soxeiy disciples enter in crowds, 
it seems to me. Other phrases are: ws é7ros ei7rely SO 
to speak; ws efxdoas to conjecture; as éuol ve Soxety 
in my opinion; ws ovTwal axovoas to be told it in 
this shape; ws mpos tpas eipjoBar between our- 
selves literally for it to have been spoken to you 
(alone). | 

341 A similar absolute infinitive is seen in dXd/you 
Sey or puxpod Sety to be translated into English by 
the adverb ‘almost’: ro tas idias evepyerias vropip- 
ynoKEeLy Kai Neyer pLxpou Seiy Guoroy cote TH Overdifery 
to remind others of our own kindnesses and to speak 
of them is almost like reproaching them ; of apporrorres 
Ouwpaxes odiéyou Sety ob doprpars adda tpocOnpate 

1 The use of écov, Sea, with this infinitive gives us some clue to the 


idiom. The infinitive in such expressions is really nominative, the 
subject of ¢orly understood, and décor is in a relative relation to an 


implied neuter accusative rocotrov. Thus in fall this answer would . 


run ov rogoutéy dor: furypagucds Scow +’ Ey’ elddva: éoriy he is not a 
student of painting to the extent over which my knowing is. In the 
example next given above the implied antecedent to ws is odrws and 
the ellipse after eixeiy is Ze this thing, regarded-in-the-way (odrws) 
in-which (ws) speaking of it as a whole is, isa lie. But of course it is 
impossible to turn literally any such idiom. . 
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etEacwy breastplates that fit are almost like a part of 
the wearer, not like an encumbrance. 

342 The infinitive absolute when preceded by the 
article is to be regarded rather as an accusative of the 
extent over which the action of the principal verb in 
the sentence travels: advayxn Eyew ayevderay xal Td 
éxovtas elvat pndayy mpocdéyerbas 16 webdSos you 
must practise sincerity and never admit a lie if you 
' can help it literally as far as the being willing goes; 
TO én éxeivots elvas amoAwAaTe you are dead men as 
far as depending upon them goes literally as far as 
being in their hands goes; dmoypn pot TO viv elvas 
taut eipnxévas it is enough for the present to have 
said this Itterally as far as now or present time 
goes. 

343 Other two uses of the infinitive remain to 
be noticed, namely its use in exclamations, and its 
apparent employment as an imperative. Examples 
of the former use are: ris pwpias’ To Aia vopifew 
tydxovrou folly! to think that a man of your size 
believes in Zeus! ro 5€ pnde xuvnv éyovra édOeiv to 
think that I have come without even a hat! ro éye 
twaGew rade to think that this has been my fate! 

344 With its subject in the nominative, the in- 
finitive is sometimes an equivalent of the imperative: 
GKoveTe New? KATA TA TAaTpia TOUS yoas Tiveww vrs 
THS Sadmiyyos give ear O people; drink the quart- 
stoups-full, as your fathers did, when the trumpet 
sounds; ov dé, Kreapida, ras wudas avoitas érrexBelv 
wai éreiyerOas ws taxytota ouppei~ac but you, 
Cleandas, open the gates, sally out, and get to blows 
as soon as you can. In such cases the infinitive 
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depends most likely upon some implied imperative 
like zéuvnco for example. 


THE PARTICIPLE 


345 Though an adjective in many of its uses, the 
participle retains in certain respects its verbal nature. 
It may mark time and voice. It may have an object. 

346 The participle is negatived by ~7 when the 
participial proposition is in sense equivalent to a pro- 
position which if expressed otherwise than by the 
participle would have yy: ov« éors py vixw@ot owrnpia 
we are lost if we do not conquer (alternative édy uy 
vixwpev); Yndicacbe Tov morenov pn poPnOerres ro 
autixa Seuvov vote for war without fearing the im- 
mediate risk (alternative cal yu» hofnOjre). 

347 In all other cases the participle is normally 
negatived by o¥: ypovoy rodvy dytetyoy ovx évddov- 
tes dAdnAos for a long time they held out, refusing 
to yield to one another; yywooueba ov rorpovrtes 
apyuvvecGa: we shall be understood to shrink from 
self-defence. 


The participle with the article 


348 The participle preceded by the article may be 
used just like an adjective or a substantive except that 
it may have an object. When it refers to definite 
persons or things present at the time to the speaker's 
mind, it is negatived by ov. Instances of it so used 
both with and without a negative are: o MuAriddns 
0 Mapabavt payeodpevos tots Ilépeacs Miltiades who 
fought at Marathon with the Persians; tats otpatn- 
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yous Tous OvK avEdopévous TOUS ex vavpaylas éBovrecbe 
xpweev you determined to put on their trial the 
generals who did not pick up the dead after the battle 
at sea; o Aéywr the speaker (now present); 6 devyov 
the defendant (now on his trial); o Suwsxwy the 
plaintiff (present in court); of ypaydpuevor ov 
Lwxpdry the prosecutors of Socrates; olSa drt dvnxeora 
Kaxa érroincay Tous ov péddovtas ovdév TovovTroy Spay 
I know that they did desperate wrong to men (whom 
I could name) who were not likely to do anything of 
this sort. 

349 So used, however, the participle may also 
refer to classes of persons or things that the speaker 
knows from experience as existing or likely to exist. 
In this general sense the participle is negatived by pu: 
o devywv any defendant; 6 Suiewv any plaintiff; of 
mwodtTevopxevos public men; o BovAduevos any one who 
likes; 0 adsaenbeis padiws BonOevay evpioneras the 
oppressed easily finds help; o ux Sapeis avOpwrros ov 
wavdevetac a man who has not been flogged does not 
get education. 

350 As is clear from some of the examples given 
already the participle when so used marks time: o 
c@lav THY TOMY, 0 GHCaS THY TOMY, 0 GwWowY THY 
mod the man who is now saving the town, the man 
who saved the town, the man who is to save the town ; 
or apy man who saves the town, he who saved the 
town (whoever he was), he who is to save the town 
(whoever he may be). 

351 <A striking idiomatic sense of the future 
participle so employ red must not be passed over: ovx 
éorivy Oo ToAunoWY TeEpt orrovdwy Aéeyery there is 
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nobody to venture speaking of a truce; dazo@aveiras 
5c’ vSevay Tov Geparrevoovtos he will die for want of 
somebody to nurse him; vouoy Tov taita xwAvVoorTa 
téBewra: they have passed a law to prevent this; 
eOe of omdiras of THY vUKTAa Tapevoopevos Tapelev 
would that the hoplites who were to march through 
the night were here. Examples like the last show 
that the literal meaning of the future participle in all 
such cases is ‘ who is to do so and so.’ 

352 Sometimes the article is omitted with participles 
so used, just as it may be omitted with adjectives 
and substantives. This happens chiefly when the 
participle follows a preposition: rés &y wos td py 
meBouevwy aroin ; where is the town that would be 
taken by men who do not obey orders? adéopev él 
WoAAas vais KexTnuévous we sail against a people 
possessed of a large navy. 


The participle without the article 


353 The participle without the article is very 
common as an equivalent for temporal, causal, final, 
conditional, or concessive dependent propositions. As 
such it sometimes has and sometimes has not an 
adverb attached to it. 

354 As an equivalent for a dependent temporal 
proposition it is either used alone or preceded according 
to its meaning by dua at the same time; peratv in 
the midst of; avrixa at once;. or evOus straightway ; 
taut eirewy amndbe saying this he departed; darynvrnca 
Dirirrw amvte I met Philip going away; drat 
Saiuwy avdpt cuprapictatar evOes yevopévp pvota- 
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ywyos Tou Biov by every man as soon as he is born 
there stands an angel to guide him through the 
mystery of life; ris dy ein tovodTos iatpos Sots Te 
vooouvTs petatu acbevotyts cupBovrcvas pndév ; who 
would act like a doctor who should give no advice to 
a patient in the course of his illness? of BdpBapa xat 
devyovtes apa éritpwoxoy the natives inflicted wounds 
even when they were running away; Ta ypypata Kai 
KTwpevous evppaiver Tos avOpwrovs Kai KexTnpévous 
jovov toes Cyv riches both make men happy, when 
they are acquiring them, and give them a more 
pleasant life, when they have acquired them. 

The precision of the principal proposition is often 
augmented in such cases by adverbs like rore, évraifa, 
ovrws which resume and fix the sense of the participial 
proposition: ézriyevouévn 4 udcos évtaiOa 87 savy 
eriece tovs "AOnvaiouvs when the disease had attacked 
the Athenians it entirely crushed them there and 
then; of Swypador éx rodAN@y cuvayortes Ta ef Exacrov 
ka@\dktota ovTws Ska Ta GwpaTa Karta TroLWvcL 
gaiverGa: by bringing together the best points of each 
person among a number of persons, painters make 
figures appear beautiful as wholes. 

355 In a causal sense participles are also used — 
either alone or with some such adverbs as dre in 
as much as; oloy or ola after the manner of; ws in 
the belief that. The words dre, olov, ola are used 
with the participle when it gives a real reason, ws 
when it denotes the assumption on which a man acts: 
Tovrov Tov Kepdous arretxyounv aicypov vopitwyv I 
abstained from this sort of profit because I thought it 
disreputable; roir’ edpaca Bovropevos o@lew Tors 
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avdpas this I did from a wish to save the men’s lives; 
6 Kipos dre waits av HdeTo TH oroAy Cyrus because 
he was a boy was delighted with the dress; pdda ya- 
Aeras erropevovto of Aaxedarpovior ola 1 dv vuxti Kat 
év hoBw damsovres the Lacedaemonians marched under 
great difficulties as might be expected when they were 
(or after the manner of men) withdrawing during 
night and in panic; row Ilepuxdéa ev airia elyov ws 
meicavra opas trodepeiy xal dc’ éxeivov rais cuppopais 
wepimentwxotes they kept blaming Pericles in the 
belief that he had persuaded them to make war and 
that it was through him that they were involved in 
misfortunes. Here as often we might also translate 
the ws by a parenthetic ‘as they thought’ or the like: 
because he had persuaded them, as they thought, to 
make war etc. 

Here also the precision of the principal proposition 
may be augmented by rovd’ gvexa, 1a otro, or the 
like: Aéyw S€ rovd' Evexa, Bovdopevos Sofas coi Sep 
cuot but I speak for this reason because I want you 

to have just the same view as L 

356 Attached to the future participle, the vastiele 
ws gives it a final sense, that is, makes it capable of 
expressing purpose, aim, intention: "Aprafépfns avA- 
AapBaves Kipov ws atroxtev@y Artaxerxes apprehends 
Cyrus with the intention of putting him to death; 
mapecxevatovTo ws TH Telyiouatt mpocBadovvrTes 
they made ready with the aim of attacking the fort. 
This is of course precisely the same use of ws as in 
causal propositions, the difference of ultimate meaning 
being due entirely to the future tense. 

When the principal verb expresses movement of 


am: of neelf wkheut os: cowploper chips ten 
@yorn we flecked to sce the straczie; Exepfe tan 
éovhew égeswra ori acOercs he sent his servant te say 
that he was ill; ten otparqysw Baspale che ot 


wounds or death m war. Indeed after verbs of motion 
os ought never to be used with the futare participle 
unless great emphasis is to be laid upon the circum- 
stance that the intention is based upon an sesumption - 
te Torttrxre ctOus os axarrncopers Cp)Gen they 
marched out at once in the hope of meeting Gylippus. 
It was only in hope of meeting him that they went 
out. They did not know what route he was taking. 
357 The participle may stand for the protasis or 
premiss of 2 conditional proposition, its tenses repre- 
senting at need any of the several types of protasis 
expressed by the indicative, subjunctive, or optative : 
ote. ov “AXenotw vrép ‘Abusyrov awobavely by pH - 
oloperny abavaroy pynpay aperns wéps éaurig Eve- 
o8as ; do you think that Alcestis would bave died for 
Admetus, if she had not thought that there would be 
an everlasting memory of her generosity? (alternative 
€¢ 47 @ETO); GTO yap Odovpat py pabwy yNeTrooTpo- 
getv for I shall be done for unless I learn to supple 
my toneue (alternative day py pdbw); rowdir ay 
cwdpovey éyows such things you would have if you 
were to show sense (alternative ef cwdpovoins); durn- 
Geis dv Tloreidaray éyew ef eBovrnbn, "Orvurblocs 
mapédwxev when he might have kept Potidaea had 
he chosen, he gave it over to the Olynthians (alterna- 
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tive éduyj6n dy: he would have been able to keep 
Potidaea had he chosen, yet he gave it over etc.) 

358 By itself a participle may have a concessive 
meaning, but as a rule «ai in the sense of ‘even’ or 
its compound xaizrep ‘indeed even’ is attached to it. 
More emphatic even than «xaizep is xal tadra; and 
emphasis is also secured by using dws either before 
the xa/ or as part of the principal proposition: oA‘ya 
Suvdpevor mpoopay wept Tov pédrovTos wWoAAa e7r6- 
xyetpovpey mpatrrew though able to foresee little con- 
cerning the future we set ourselves to accomplish 
much; cupBovrevm cos xaimep vewrepos wy though I 
am the younger I advise you; zoAvy ypovoy dyteiyor 
Kaimep ovx dvres avtitrados they held out a long time 
though they were inferior in strength; devryoucs xal 
moAXot Syres many though they are, they run away ; 
gurarrecba. ta boa éricravra ad wv padmora Sei 
Kat taita eis ovdévos Sidacxddou warote poTicavta 
animals know to be on their guard against their worst 
enemies, and that too though they have never yet 
gone to school; gofeiras py 7 uyn Syws wal Oeo- 
Tepoy by Tov owpaTos TpoaTroAdUnTas he fears that the 
soul notwithstanding that it is more divine than the 
body perishes before it; Suws mpos ye tas ddXas 
téyvas xaimwep ovTw mpatrovons ¢idocodlas oO 
afiwya peyadompetréectepoy Delretas though philo- 
sophy fares so ill compared with the rest of the 
sciences yet the rank left it 1s more honourable. 

359 Moreover, participles are constantly used to 
bring out any sort of circumstance under which an 
action takes place. This is especially true of the 
words AaBwr, pépwr, aywv, Exwv, apEduevos, Tedev- 

% / 
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Ttav: ot OnBaio. Meyapevow opopas ovo nrevdoup 
the Thebans threatened their neighbours the Mega- 
TIAnS ; Tov mwndov Eri TOU vwTou Edepov eyxexuores 
Kal Tw yeipe eis ToUTiow cuuTréKoyTes they carried 
the mud on their back, stooping and clasping their 
hands behind ; IIpofevoy éxéXevoe XaBovta Ste Ael- 
arous trapayeveobar he ordered Proxenus to come to 
him with as many men as he could; éym Seipo cos 
€orrevdov orrovdas dépwy I was hastening to you with 
a truce; roy IIXodroy Axex aywv he is here with 
Plutus; adixou xdxita cupravta aptdpeva aro 
Tis Uyvetas the wicked have the worst of everything, 
health and all Jiterally beginning with health; av7i 
diroripwy avipay pirrioypnyatictai xal diroypyyaror 


TeXeuT@vTes eyevovto from being ambitious they became — 


fond of making money and in the long-run fond of 
money itself 

360 In all such cases the participle may be re- 
garded as in apposition to some substantive which 
forms part of the regular construction of the sentence, 
but it may happen that a substantive outside the 
construction, so to speak, is yet conceived of as affect- 
ing the action of the sentence, by doing or being done 
to. Such a substantive together with the participle 
marking its action 1s in Greek put in the genitive and 
spoken of as the genitive absolute. Any of the rela- 
tions enumerated in paragraphs 353 to 358 may be 
expressed by a participle thus construed. 

361 The richness of Greek in participial feria 18 
one of the principal reasons why its syntax is so much 
more simple and natural than that of Latin. It is 
far less often necessary to have recourse in Greek to 
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absolute constructions. We may have a whole series 
of participles to express successive actions of the sub- 
ject of a sentence: roy GOetov peramreprypapevos . . . 
Eevicas wat nxatapeOvoas éuBarwy eis Gpakay vue- 
twp éfayaywy atécdhafey sending for his uncle he 
entertained him and plied him with drink, put him at 
night in a carriage, carried him off and murdered him. 
Yet even in Greek genitives dbsolute are by no means 
uncommon. 

362 Examples of genitives absolute replacing 
different kinds of dependent propositions are: rair’ 
émpaxOn Kovwvos otparryyovvros these things were 
done when Conon was general; dzredoynoato bre oby 
ws Tois “EdXAnos wrodeunoovtwy oda etzrot he offered 
the defence that he did not speak in the belief that 
he and his would make war upon the Greeks; ’A6n- 
vaiwy 5¢ TO avTo TOUTS TabovTwr, Surdacilay dy olwas 
rnv Suvayy eixaterGar whereas if this same fate be- 
fell the Athenians, their power would, I believe, be 
guessed at double what it is (ef of "A@nvaios rd avré 
rouro maQoev, Surdacia ay 4 Svvayis etxalotTOo) ; 
érthédnopat Gre ypovov mapedovros arodXdou I have 
forgotten seeing that a long interval has elapsed ; 
oipor th Spagw tmapadpovovyros Tov warpos ; dear me, 
what must I do, with my father off his head ? 

363 A participle may stand alone in the genitive 
absolute when a noun or pronoun can easily be 
‘supplied from the context or from the thought: zroAAot 
oUTw mpos Tivas éyovow adore evTvyovvTwYy AuTei- 
oOa: many are so affected towards others that they 
are sorry when they prosper; elzrov épouévov ors 
Mdxpwyvés esosv when he asked they said that they 
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were Macrones ; ovy oloy re py Karas drrovecxyivros 
Kardws prpetoOas it is not possible to copy well unless 
one sets the copy well; éfayyedbévros etpiocxover 
touroy nobéyra when the news is brought they find 
this man delighted. . 

364 The last example is not to be confused with 
such constructions as cadas Snrwlhévtos Ste ev tais 
vavoi Tov ‘EXAnvwyv ta mpdypata éyévero when it 
was clearly demonstrated that the safety of the Greeks 
rested with the fleet. In this and similar cases the 
dre clause serves as the equivalent of a noun. © 

365 Neither in such constructions as o Kipos are 
mais @y HoeTO TH OTOAR Nor as waidwy dvtwv nuoy 
érc is the participle of eiyas ever omitted. 

366 The participles of impersonal verbs stand in 
the neuter singular when other participles would stand 
in the genitive absolute. Such are déoy it being 
necessary ; wpocijxoy it being proper; éfoy it being 
permissible ; Sofay it being determined ; and the like. 
Sometimes passive participles used impersonally get 
this construction, and also neuter adjectives with 
dv, like eipnuévoy when it is said; mpooraybév when 
it is ordered ; aduvarov dy it being impossible; cvyds 
atroxpivacOas Séov ; are you silent when you ought to 
speak? éfov coe mrovrety wévns SiateXeis wv when 
you might be rich, you continue poor; xai éevOévde 
madi mpootaxGév po. w7ro Tov Snnov Mévwva ayeev 
eis “EXAnotrovroy @youny and, when the duty was 
laid upon me by the people of conducting Meno to 
the Peloponnese, I again left that place. 

367 The particle a> with the genitive absolute is 
so often the equivalent in sense of vopilwr or Aéywv 


. 
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and the like followed by the accusative and infinitive 
that it appears to have caught in part the latter 
construction. At all events in cases where we would 
expect ws or wozep followed by the genitive absolute, 
we actually get it followed by an accusative absolute: 
nixeto mpos Tous Deovs rayaba Sidovar ws Tous Geovs 
xddduor’ eidoras orroia ayaba éoriy he prayed to the 
gods to give him what was good, believing that the 
gods knew what sort of things was good (alternative 
vonitwy tous Beovs xadddor eidévat); ToUs vovs ot 
mTaTépes amo Tov Tovnpav avOpwrev eipyovew ws 
THY TOY TOYNPOY Optriay KaTaAVOLY OvoaY TIS apETHS 
fathers keep their sons away from bad men in the 
belief that the company of bad men is a solvent of 
virtue (alternative olopevoe THY THY TOYNpaY optrtay 
xaTddvoty eivat). 

368 The participle may further be used to define 
and complete the meaning of verbs. In this way it 
either limits the action of the verb to certain special 
circumstances, or actually takes the place of a 
dependent proposition. Thus when we say érvyoy 
tote xabevdovres ‘they happened to be asleep at the 
time’ we limit the action expressed by éruyoy to the 
special circumstance expressed by «afevdovres, and 
so define precisely the application of a verb so general 
in meaning as rvyydvev. 

On the other hand when we say lopev avroy 
teOynxora ‘we know that he is dead’ we employ the 
participle to complete the sense of tcuev in the same 
sort of way as it might be completed by a clause with 
OTe: topev Ore TéOvnxer. 
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general nolions 


369 In English idiom we often make what in 
Greek’ is the participle our finite verb and express the 
Greek finite verb by an adverb or an adverbial or 
prepositional phrase. Among verbs which are so 
defined by a participle the commonest are: ofyeoOas 
to be gone; tvyydvey to happen; drayiyvec Gas, 
dstaterety, Sudyerv to continue; AavOdavew to escape 
notice; Pbavey to anticipate; daiverBas to be shown ; 
@yeTo azuov he was gone away; oiyetas wréwv he 
has sailed away; €érvye xatadapOwyv he had just 
fallen asleep; wapwv érvyyavoyv I was present at the 
time; ot “EdAnves SicerédXouv ypapevoe ois Ter 
woreuioy tofevpacw the Greeks all the time made 
use of the enemy’s arrows; dsayiyveta: xodaxevoy 
he is aliways flattering; Bovdoizny adv Aabeiy Kipop 
avwed\Oav I should like to get away without Cyrus 
knowing of it; of "EXAnves pOavovow éxi To dxpe 
yevopevot Tous ToXepious the Greeks are at the top 
before the enemy; 7 Wuyn gaivetas alavaros ovca 
plainly the soul is immortal Even eipya: may be so 
used with a participle: ypwrwy « tt odas ayaboy 
SeSpaxores eioiy they kept asking if they really had 
done them any service; jody tives Kai yevopueros TO 
Nexia Aoyoe some proposals were actually made to 
Nicias. 

370 Some of the participles just enumerated may 
also be turned idiomatically into English as participles 
or infinitives: ‘the Greeks continued using’ etc, ‘I 
happened to be present’ etc. Other verbs of this 
class are commonly translated so or by some verbal 
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phrase. Such are: dpyeoOas to begin; trapyew to 
start; aravery to stop transitive; Anjyey to stop tn- 
transitive ; aravecOar to cease; dvéxer Gat to endure; 
kaprepery to persevere ; drraryopevery to grow’ tired : 
édy Tus nas ev troy Umdpyn, ovy nT Tho Opel 
ed crovovvres. if a man start the practice of doing 
kindnesses, we shall not be behind him in doing them ; 
avavdpia yap To py SivacOat xaptepeiy Avrrovpevor 
for it is unmanly not to be able to hold up against 
sorrow ; apfouat A&ywy I will begin to speak ; Axpyoues 
rokevoyres they stop shooting; rny yuvaixa éravoas 
KAaoveay you stopped the woman crying. 


The participle completing the meaning of certain verbs 


371 The participle is often found completing the 
sense of a verb precisely as a substantive or as an 
adjective without the article might do. 

Thus just as we can say efAovto avrov Bacidéa we 
can say also ézroinoas avtov Suadeyopevoy you repre- 
sented him as conversing. The commonest of the 
verbs which may have their meaning thus completed 
are: Secxvuvas to show; azrodevcvuvas to display ; 
émiderxvuvas to exhibit; dnroby to show; drrodalvew 
to prove; éAéyyew to convict; zroveiy to represent ; 
xabifey to represent; riBévas to suppose; evploxery 
to find; xaraX\apuBavecy to surprise; dwpay to detect 
in the act; ddrloxecOar to be convicted: érédeéa 
toutoy dwpodoxnoayvta I paraded him as a man who 
had taken bribes; éferéyfet oe errvopxobvra he will 

We might even al ee the use of the participle just described in 


this way, but on the whole it seemed to me better to look at it from 
the point of view which I have. 
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convict you of (committing) perjury; 6 Aioydtros 
"Ayapénvova xabite: xarwvra Aeschylus represents 
Agamemnon returning home; é¢wpdcapev tov SovAov 
xXérrovra we caught the servant in the act of stealing. 

372 A participle after certain verbs normally 
takes the place of a subordinate proposition introduced 
by ore that. Such verbs are: opay to see; axovew to 
hear of ; aic@dvecOas to perceive ; wuvOdvecbas to be 
told of; yuyvacxey to get to know; pavOdvew to 
learn; etdevas to know; érrictacOa: to understand ; 
pepvncbas to remember; éwiAavOdvecOa: to forget: 
ola avrov reOynxora I know that he is dead; axovew 
gov ddovros I hear you singing; éxvfovro ris IlvAov 
xateAnupévns they were told of the occupation of 
Pylus; yodouny tov avdpa mpocwyvra I perceived the 
man approaching ; eldozev avaywpodvtas Tous troheps- 
ous we saw the enemy withdrawing. 

373 If the object of such verbs is at the same time 
the subject, then it is not expressed but the participle 
is put in the nominative: péuynco Oyntos ay remember 
that you are mortal; éyvwv yrTnpévos I knew I was 
beaten; d:aBeBrAnpévos ov pavOdvers; do you not 
understand that you have been calumniated ? 

374 The construction of a compound of eidévas is 
to be noticed: civoida euaute abdixav or adccovvte I 
am conscious of wrong-doing; cuvydew éavte® nyap- 
TnKws OF nyaptnxots. he was conscious of being 
mistaken. 

375 With other verbs again the participle may 
replace a dependent proposition introduced by Sre 
because. To this class of verbs belong dyavacreiy to 
be vexed; dy@ecOa: to be grieved; yareras, Baptws 
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dépew to take ill; yatpev to rejoice; #SecPas to be 
pleased ; aicyuveoOas to feel shame; perapérec Bar to 
repent: was avnp xadv Sobdos 9 tis HSetae To Has 
op@y every man even if he is a slave is glad to see the 
light; un poe dyOecOe Aéyorte TadnOy you must not 
be angry with me for speaking the truth; ypnparov 
OvK aioxuves eripedovpevos Sirws cot EcTar ws 
‘Whewora ; are you not ashamed of your anxiety to 
possess as much as possible ? 

376 It is hardly necessary to say that almost all 
these verbs have different constructions according to 
the shade of meaning which it is intended that they 
should bear. The aim of this book is to explain 
possible constructions. How to use these constructions 
with absolute precision can only be learned by reading 
Greek authors. | 


THE VERBAL ADJECTIVES 


377 The verbal adjective in -ros normally denotes 
that the action expressed by the verb is possible: o 
morapos S:aBartos éorty the river may be crossed ; ov 
Sdaxtoy dors  apery virtue is not a thing that may 
be taught. As a rule, its active sense is replaced by 
adjectives in -«os like wpaxtexos. 

378 The verbal adjective in -réos marks obligation. 
It has both a personal and an impersonal construction. 
In the personal construction it is passive, the agent 
being expressed by a dative: o worapos SuaBaréos 
éoriv the river must be crossed; 8 Aéyw pynréov éeotiv 
what I say must be said; wpernréa cor 4 odes the 
city must be helped by you. ; 
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In the impersonal construction the verbal is in the 
neuter nominative singular or plural with éoré expressed 
or implied, and is active in sense. The agent is 
normally expressed by the dative, sometimes by the 
accusative. There may also be an object expressed: 
Tov rotapov SiaBaréoy éoriy we must cross the river ; 
ovyi inresetéoy ovdé avaywpnréov ovdé revrréoy THy 
tatty you must not yield, retreat, or desert your post ; 
ov Sovreutéoy Tous vou Exovtas Tois Kaxws ppovovat 
men of sense must not be enslaved to fools. 


CHAPTER X.—PARTICLES 


379 Under the name of particles I shall treat in 
this chapter of negative adverbs, interrogative adverbs, 
and of the large class of words which are used to co- 
ordinate propositions, and which we designate by the 
common name of conjunctions. 


THE NEGATIVE PARTICLES 


380 The mode in which the different forms of 
principal and dependent propositions are expressed 
negatively, has ordinarily been stated in the paragraphs 
dealing with each, so that little remains to be said 
about the negative particles. 

381 Unlike English, Greek strengthens a negative 
by adding other negatives to it in the same proposi- 
tion: ovx gory ovdév Kpeirrov 4 vopoe more nothing 
is better for a country than law; xabevdwv ovdeis 
ovdévos akios ovdey padrrAov tod wx CavTos no one 
when asleep is in any respect any better than a dead 
man; pndéerore pndets yévorro Meyapéwy codarepos 
may no one ever be wiser than the Megarians! 

382 Unlike Latin, Greek does not.allow one 
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negative to destroy another. For the Latin nemo 
non and the like the Greek equivalent is ovdets Sores 
ov. 

383 It may happen that the negative ov is 
attached to a verb so closely as to form one idea with 
it, as in ov ddvat to deny; ovx« éay to forbid; ov« 
€0éXecy to refuse. When this is the case, the negative 
and verb may be treated precisely as a compound 
verb, the ov remaining fast even, for example, when 
et or éay precedes: édy te ov dire, édv te ire 
whether you dissent or assent. 

384 A very emphatic negative meaning is con- 
veyed by a form of expression undoubtedly elliptical 
in its origin even if we cannot now say precisely? 
what word or words have been lost. Preceding a 
subjunctive? or less often a future indicative, ov pu 
makes the sense of the following verb strongly nega- 
tive: Hv azak bv0* 4} tpidy nuepwav oddv arrooxmper, 
ove Ete un Svyntar Bacirevs nuas xatadafely if we 
are once two or three days’ march off, the king, J am 
certain, will never more be able to find us; fp els 
wn SuvnO9 Tav AOywy eri TO axpov avaBivat, ovdeis 
PNKeTL peivn Tov Trodeuiwy if a single company has 
once been able to climb to the top, not one of the 
enemy, you may be sure, will stand his ground any 


1 On the whole it is probable that this use of od us arose from an 
ellipse of some verb of fearing or its equivalent. Thus in the first 
example we might supply d¢dona: ov« fr: Sédaxa wy Sivyra: Bagcheds 
uas xaradafew. The rarity of the construction with the future in- 
dicative is in keeping with this supposition. 

2 For some reason or another the subjunctive is generally in the 
aorist, and, stranger still, in the second or strong aorist. 

> The word do unless used with a dua] substantive is indeclinable. . 
When the substantive is in the dual, dvo also must be declined. 
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longer; éorepnocopat tovovrou emitndetov oloy éyw 
ovdéva py wrote evpnow I shall have lost such a friend 
as I am certain I shall never find again. 


INTERROGATIVE ADVERBS 


385 In English an interrogative sense may be 
given to a proposition by the tone in which it is pro- 
nounced. Thus ‘you have seen him’ may either be 
a statement or a question according to the accent of 
the speaker. But as a rule we vary the order of the 
‘words in asking a question, ‘have you seen him ?’ 

386 The Greek usage corresponds in the main to 
the former and rarer of these two English types. Only 
in Greek the interrogative proposition is very commonly 
introduced by an emphatic adverb with a meaning 
something like our ‘really’ or ‘indeed,’ namely # or 
its compound dpa,’ sometimes further emphasized by 
a xai or some other particle following it: €0édo1s ay 
iirép Tovrov amoGaveiy ; would you be ready to die 
for him? 7 eOédors Gy sarép tovrou avobaveiv ; would 
you really be ready to die for him? 4 «ai é0éruW5 
imép tovrov azroGaveiv ; really would you even be 
ready to die for him? Im the last two forms dpa 
might be substituted for 4 without much difference of 
meaning. | 

387 When the question is negative, it has pre- 
cisely the same form except for the added ov, and for 


1 pa is first found in Aeschylus, and after Aeschylus becomes quite 
common. There is some reason to think that Aeschylus introduced 
it.’ Just as he converted the Homeric fuwys, dos and the like into 
uras, ddios and the like, 80 he seems to have taken the Homeric 4 pa 
and atticized it into dpa. x 
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the fact that 7 is not used: ov ovvies ; do you not 
understand ? dp’ ov cuviess ; do you really not under- 
stand ? 

388 The emphasizing adverb may in this case be 
oiv' as well as dpa. Only ov» follows the negative 
(generally immediately and is then written as one 
word with it),? while dpa precedes it: ov Sexo ody 
trade yevécOas ; is it not really dreadful that these 
things happened? ovcovy px’ dacens iévac; will you 
really not let me go? 

389 The negative questions of the types as yet 
given are of the sort which look for the answer ‘yes’: 
ov ouviers you understand, do you not? But of 
course there is another class of questions which look 
for the answer ‘no.’ These are introduced in Greek 
by 47, dpa yy, or pov (that is un ody): py Ts AX 
Nevers TO Sixasov elvas; you do not say that justice 
is something different, do you? dpa yy TovTe wrirtev- 
eu; you do not really believe him, do you? pep ri 
oe adixet ; he does not really wrong you, does he? At 


best, however, such a rendering is often clumsy, and . 


had better be replaced by others such as ‘I hope he 
does not wrong you,’ ‘I really trust you do not believe 
him.” The Greek idiom itself seems to have arisen 
from the loss of a verb of fearing. 
390 Now and then a question is introduced by 
the elliptical phrase dAXAo rt 7: GAXo Te H Oporoyels ; 
1 The radical meaning of ot» is ‘really.’ All its other senses come 
from that. ; 
2 The grammarians’ distinction between otxoiv and olxew is jrob- 
ably quite without foundation. In any case it is of no consequence. 
If they had seen how of» came to mean ‘therefore’ from meaning 


‘indeed,’ they might aleo have seen how ovxoiy came to mean ‘ there- 
fore’ from meaning‘... not... really?’ 


beew : , 


oo 
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do you not agree? 4y Tous AMBous of qrodeutor avadu- 
cwow, a\rAo Tt H ovdev KwrVTE Traptévac; if the 
enemy once use up their stock of stones, will anything 
keep us from passing? In each case we must supply 
in thought some suitable verb before the 7, as zrocets 
in the former instance just given and yevyjceras in the 
second : ‘do you do anything else than agree?’ ‘ will 
anything else happen than that nothing will vee 
us from passing ?’ 

391 In alternative questions such of these types 
as are compatible with the meaning may be retained 
for both propositions, the alternatives being disjoined 
by 9: awoxrevets tov avipa h cwoes; will you kill 
the man or give him his life? dpa ov éypyyopas Ff 
cabevoers ; are you awake or asleep? 9 Tous mévynras 
iret TOUS mAovatovs; does he love the poor or 
the rich ? 

392 But it is very common to introduce alterna- 
tive propositions either by worepoy or worepa: aorepa 
dapev 4 pn popuev; whether are we to say yes or 
no? sorepov awéxtewe Tov dvdipa } éowoev ; whether 
did he kill the man or give him his life? sorepoy 
Tous mévntas pide 7) TOUS aroveiouvs ; whether does 
he love the poor or the rich ? 


COPULATIVE AND DISJUNCTIVE CONJUNCTIONS 


393 The principal copulative conjunction is «al. 
It joins word to word or proposition to proposition : 
@ Zed wai Oeoi O Zeus and ye gods; iatpos rat 
paves physician and prophet; éy rovtm 17e BopiBo 
couvrptBoueOa tas xehadas aravres. xat ot pet 
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avrou wapovncavtes eSéovTo pov ovyyvapay eyew 
in this to-do we had our heads broken, every one of 
us; and the men who had got drunk with the de- 
fendant begsed me to forgive them. 

394 Very rarely we find re (Latin -que) connect- 
ing propositions (never words) to one another: «ay» 
pév atropyve povny ayabav amdytwv odcay. aiTiay 
due vpiv, Se cue te Covtas wyas: et Sé py «rd. if I 
shall prove that I alone am to you the cause of all 
good things and that you owe your lives to me, well 
and good, but otherwise etc. 

395 One «ai followed by another «ai gives much 
the same meaning as the English ‘both .. . and’: 
xat Cav xal reXeurnoas both alive and dead; «ai rijc 
vuxTos xai Tis 4yuépas both in the night and in the 
day. : 

396 A like force but much weaker is conveyed by 
te... xat. To translate this the English ‘both 

. and’ is a good deal too strong: éyywcay Tous Te 
gevyovtas xatadé~acbas wai Tous atipous émctiuous 
WOLjTas Kai KOLVNY THY Te TwWTNpiay Kai TOUS KiV- 
évvous troinoacba: they determined to welcome home 
the exiles, to give the franchise to those who were dis- 
franchised, and to share with them safety and danger. 
In mature Attic of the colloquial kind re . . . «ad is 
by no means common. In all Attic the ve is gener- 
ally separated by some words from the xai. 

397 Much the same may be said of te followed 
by re: yalpw te yap edopevos ws ovdeis avip wadduy - 
T avarov nvix &v tovrou déy for I take pleasure like 
nobody else in saving and again in spending when 
spending is called for. 
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398 When special stress is to be laid upon the 
second or last of two or more clauses co-ordinated in 
any of the ways mentioned above except the last, we 
then find xai 57 xaf replacing xai before that clause: 
TouTo édpacas Kal wovnpov nat $n Kai aicyicroy 
your conduct in this was wicked and indeed most 
unprincipled also; ogodpa te évtipos éeyévero nat 53 
xat ws Oeos mpocexuvnOn he was held in great honour 
and indeed was also worshipped as a god. 

399 To join a negative proposition to an affirm- 
ative proposition xal ov or «ai p7 as the case may be 
is used: avapiornros Hv Kai ovdéey éBeBpaxew he was 
breakfastless and had eaten nothing; avaAntixas Sei 
xapxivooy tous Saxrudous oivoy Te piKpoy eyyéat Kal 
pn woAvy you should crook your fingers as if you 
were playing the flute, and pour in a little wine and 
not much Very often as in the last example «ai 
ov or xai py has an adversative force, and may be 
Englished by ‘ but not.’ 

400 To join a negative proposition to another pro- 
position itself negative ovdé or ndé as the case may be 
is used: ov yap Touro wérvrovOa ovd€ pédrAwW TaoxeLV 
for I have not suffered this nor am I likely to suffer it. 

401 The Greek for ‘neither . . . nor’ isotre.. . 
ovre Or pyre . . . pete as the case may be: ws oT’ 
éxeiy’ ap’ ovre tavt’ opOas ESpwy as after all I was 
right neither in that nor in this; xai unre Oepuny und 
odov uypay ¢pacns and show us neither a hot road 
noracold) An ovre or a unre followed by re has the 
force seen in mpocay unre wpodwcey dAAnAOUS TUp- 
payot re Ececbas they swore that they would not 
betray one another and that they would be allies. © 

M 
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402 When ovdé . . . ovdé or pdé . . . pn dé is 
found the first ovdé or pnd€é signifies ‘not even, the 
second ‘nor’: av yy ovd dpav yeyywones ovd 
axovwyv pépynoat you do not even understand what 
you see nor remember what you hear. 

403 After adjectives and adverbs denoting likeness 
and sameness the Greeks used «ai where we use ‘as’: 
wapaTAnow wérovle cal eSpace he has got as good 
as he gave; ovy dpoia got xai éxeivous Hv your case 
was not the same as theirs) In Greek the second 
proposition is treated as co-ordinate when we treat it 
as subordinate. 

404 In another class of sentences the same thing 
happens, namely when the first proposition expresses 
anteriority either negatively or affirmatively by means 
of a verb with 75n, otrw,.or by ovx épOaca: dn Hy 
owe xat mpoonrOoy oi trodéucoe it was already late 
when the enemy came up; of Aaxedaipomor ovx 
EpOacay wvOopevor tov wept thy "Artixiy sodepoy 
Kat HKov jpiv azvvovyres the Lacedaemonians had no 
sooner been told of the fighting in Attica than they 
came to help us. 

405 The chief disjunctive particle is 7. It is 
either used alone, ‘or’; or is followed by 4, ‘ either 

. or” ‘Whether ... or’ is expressed by elve 

. etre, or day Te . . . €ay re as the case may be: 
xaos 4 ayabos bad or good; ris eBernoes yadxeverv 
 vaurryyety 7 pamrtev  tpoyoroiy; who will 
consent to be a smith or a shipwright or a tailor or a 
wheelwright? rotro Set mwvbécOar cite To mdovrely 
etre TO Trevny BéATLoy this we must be told whether 
it is better to be rich or to starve. 
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406 After comparatives and words implying com- 
parison the Greeks used #7 where we commonly use 
‘than. After words expressing difference they used 7 
where we commonly use ‘from’: paoyv éors Aadreiv 7 
ocusmay tis easier to talk than to hold one’s tongue; 
érepa vroveis 4 Aéyess you act differently from what 
you say. : 

407 In poetry ve is much more 

freely used than in prose. 
Not only is it employed much 
oftener than in prose to con- 
nect propositions, but also it 
is constantly employed to 
join word to word: ai Muxhvac 
9 Xawdptn te Mycenae and 
Sparta; Sesvoy dppytrov 7° 
ézros a dread and unutterable 
word. 


ADVERSATIVE CONJUNCTIONS 


' 408 The principal adversative conjunctions are 
ada and dé, the former being far the stronger. On 
the whole adAdAd corresponds pretty nearly to the 
English ‘but, though some of its uses show 
plainly that ‘but’ is really very far from being its 
equivalent. The weaker dé cannot properly be 
translated into English at all Any rendering is 
simply a makeshift. Sometimes we represent it by 
‘but,’ and sometimes even by ‘and.’ 

409 Notwithstanding its accent, dArAa is the 
accusative plural neuter of dAXos used adverbially, so 
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that its original meaning may have been nearly ‘on the 
other hand.’ When thus used it always begins a pro- 
position whether such proposition is independent or not. 

410 Its simplest use is to introduce an affirmative 
proposition stating one thing as against another already 
denied: ov rpets exeivot y’ eiciy adda rérrapes there 
are not three men there but four; éoriy dvopa xepa- 
péws GAX ov Tupayvou it is the name of a potter but 
not of a king. 

411 It is so used after ov povoy or ovy Ste* ‘not 
only, and after ov povoy ov or ovy dws ‘not only 
not.’ It is then very often strengthened by «ai: wadyres 
dfvovew ovy Sti icor dda Kal mpwtos Exactos elvas 
all want not only to be equal but each even to be 
first; ob povoy ob didos Hv GdAd Kai éyOpos he was 
not only no friend but even an enemy ; ovy daews Tov- 
Twy yap amédwxas GAA Kai Kana avretrolncas not 
only did you not show gratitude for this, but you even 
did ill in return. When the proposition introduced by 
ada is itself negative, then ddr’ ovdé or aAAd pndé 
as the case may be is the more emphatic form of dA 
ov OF GAAd wy aS GArAa wal was of ddAd: ody Srrws 
ESpacev adr’ ovd’ evevonoer he did not only not do it, 
but he even did not think of it. 

412 An adversative force much greater than that 
of a\Ad is produced by the elliptical expressions ov 
pny add, ov pny GdAAA... ye, ov pny GAR xal 
... yé corresponding to our ‘notwithstanding’ or 

1 Sometimes yu Sr: is 80 used. In both cases there is an ellipse of a 
verb of saying, which in the former case would if supplied be in the 
indicative, in the latter in the imperative: gh Sr: ldudrys res GAN’ 6 


péyas Bacidevs not only any private person but the great king literally 
(do) not (say) that any etc. - 
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‘nevertheless.’ The ov pv in such cases is really the 
relic of a complete negative proposition: eit pév Evrat 
T@Y aTroKpicewy avayKxaias Sia paxpay Tous Aoyous 
movetcOas* ov pny GddAad Tretpdcopai 7 ws Sia Bpayu- 
Ttatwy some of the answers indeed require one to 
speak at length; nevertheless I shall try to make 
them as short as possible. 

413 Similarly from an ellipse arose ov péyros adAGd 
‘not but that’ or ‘nay’: xal yap ovx« dy Soteey cttw 
y €lvat Goyor: ov pévTot GAN lows Eyes Aovoy for in 
this way at least it would not seem to be unreasonable, 
nay, it has perhaps some reason. 

414 Abrupt objections, questions, and proposals 
are often introduced by dAAd: aAA’ lwpey but let us 
be off; aAAa ri od Babdifouer mpos avroy ; but why do 
we not go to him? In rapid dialogue or in a series 
of rhetorical questions and answers a\Ad may introduce 
both question and answer: éxi tv elpyyny; GAXr 
imipyev Gmacw* arr éri roy wodepov ; aGdAX avtol 
aept THs eipnyns eéBourdeverGe with a view to peace? 
All were at peace. With a view to war? You were 
yourselves deliberating upon peace. 

415 In this and in other of the uses mentioned, it 
may have been noticed that by English idiom daAAd 
need not or sometimes even cannot be translated at all, 
as for example in 410 éoriv dvoya xepapéws GAX’ ov 
tupavvov ‘it is the name of a potter, not of a king’; 
in 411 ody Srrws TovTwy ydpiv drédwxas ddXAd Kal 
Kaxa avtetroincas ‘not only did you not show grati- 
tude for this, you even did ill in return.’ At other 
times it may be rendered by ‘well,’ as in 414 adn’ 
twpev ‘well; let us be off.’ 
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416 Lastly it has to be translated by ‘at least’ 
when it introduces the apodosis of a conditional 
proposition: e¢ capa SotAov, dAX o vous erevOepos if 
the body is enslaved, the mind at least is free. 

417 Unlike adda, dé is never placed as the first 
word of a proposition. Then as to meaning we might 
say that dé is rather antithetic than adversative. 
Accordingly it has often a previous péy in corre- 
spondence with it.’ Its antithetic force comes out in 
such sentences as mpwroyv péy €dovcat elta 8 eis 
xoupews AOev he first washed, then went to the 
barber’s. It is similarly used in o pev . . . o d€ the 
one... the other; évOa péev ... &vOa S€ here 

. there; dua pev .. . dua dé partly . . . partly. 

418 An adversative force is given to xac by the 
addition of tox. As might be expected cairo: always 
begins a sentence in which it is found: ov &€ ¥y ed 
mpaTres* Kairos wporepov vy érra@yeves but at any 
rate you prosper; yet in old days you -were a beggar. 


419 A strong ‘indeed’ produced by compounding © 


péy and roi acquires. like the Latin ‘vero’ an advers- 
ative force: dtozroy pévros Ti cor CO éXw A€yety 1 should 
hike, however, to tell you an odd incident. The same 
sometimes happens to py either with or without a 
preceding ye: rode pny akvov érictacbas yet this is 
worth knowing. Of course neither pévros nor pny can 
come first in any proposition. When ov precedes, ov 
pny or ov peévto: means ‘yet not, and ov pny ovdé 


» Though pd» in a preceding clause serves also to prepare the way 
for a\\d (caxir pév doriy GAN dvayxaiow xaxév evil it is but an unavoid- 
able evil), vet such a construction is necessarily rare seeing that it can 
only te used in affirmative ropositions while ad\Ad is most common in 
sentences like ‘it is not so but so. 
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‘nor yet indeed’: Aédyouor péy TL, OV pevTos ye olov 
otoyvtas they say something, yet not what they think. 

420 ‘Nevertheless’ is expressed by opws: viv 
Sums Oappe nevertheless I have now no fear; add’ 
Suws rretparéoy 57 but nevertheless we must try. 


THE CAUSAL CONJUNCTION yap 


421 We have no English word precisely corre- 
sponding to ydp. It is a compound of ye and dpa, 
particles both lighter than any English particle, and 
properly corresponding to no English word. Indeed 
in one of its common uses we cannot translate yap at 
all unless occasionally by a word like ‘namely’ which 
is totally alien to its other meanings: texpnprov dé 
toutou: évOdde yap adixopevos ov AdOpa édaxwvitey 
and a proof of it is; when he came here he made no 
secret of his leanings to Sparta. 

422 Its ordinary sense is ‘for,’ introducing the 
reason for something before stated: oixade eBadifoper: 
oe yap Hv THs nuépas we walked home, for it was 
late in the day. A sentence is never begun by yap. 
Sometimes it is preceded by xaé and thus takes its 


usual place of second word in the sentence: xal yap ° 


viv duoroyo for I now agree. This lays a certain 
emphasis upon the reason given. Greater emphasis still 
is expressed by xai yap xa, xal yap ovv, cal yap Tot, 
xat yap 5n, for indeed, for assuredly, for of course: 
nal yap ow soxupifovro for they certainly main- 
tained : 

423 The impossibility of translating yap by any 
one English word is further shown by its yse in 
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interrogations where we would use ‘then’ or ‘so,’ and 
its employment in answers where we would use ‘yes’ 
or ‘nO’: ot ydp cot payeicOar tov ddedpoy; 80 
you think your brother will fight you? A. radra dy 
cuviets; B. ed yap Snrois A. do you understand 
this? B. yes, you make it quite clear. In the latter 
case it is commonly said that there is an ellipse of ov 
or zn. There is no proof of this. We simply do not 
know as yet the precise significance of ydp. 


ILLATIVE CONJUNCTIONS OR SUCH AS INTRODUCE AN 
| INFERENCE OR A CONCLUSION 


‘ 424 The most prominent conjunction of this class 
is ovv. It is constantly so used both alone and with 
other particles. It is never placed first 1 in a proposition 
but ordinarily comes second. 

425 The radical meaning of ovy is ‘in reality,’ ‘in 
deed,’ ‘in fact, ‘actually, its origin being identical 
with that of the participle wy». It can be so trans- 
lated in almost all its uses. We have already (388) 
seen that this was its force in questions, and that with 

yap (422) it gave an emphatic reason, ‘for certainly.’ 

426 In answers ovy emphasizes the affirmation or 
the denial: A. ofec tu’ ody Tray TowvTwY Sots Kalk 
OTWOTLOUY ergee Avoia bveidigew avrg Touto Sts 
ouyypader ; B. ode odv eixos ye €€ dy ov rébyers A. 
do you really a that any such man whoever he is 
and however much he really dislikes Lysias casts it in 
his teeth that he writes history? B. it is certainly not 
likely if what you say is true; A. ov« @ynu’ vayyos ; 
B. wdavu pev ody A. did he not marry recently? B. of 
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course he did From this signification it acquires that 
of the English ‘nay rather’: A. péyroroy dyaBov. B. 
xaxov pev ovv péywotoy A. the greatest blessing. B. 
nay rather the greatest curse literally indeed actually 
the greatest curse. In such cases péy is a very light 
‘ indeed.’ 

427 It does not matter in what collocation we find 
ovv, its original sense may easily be traced to be 
‘indeed, ‘actually, or the like. It is in this way 
that it acquired an illative force, ‘so, ‘then, ‘there- 
fore’: érepnoopevos. ody g@youny ds Tov Geov so I 
went to the god to inquire; A. dA’ ovy oloy te Tov 
Tlapdayor' ovdéy Aabeiv. B. xpdtictovy ovv veo 
avrofaveiy A. but it is not possible to avoid being seen 
by the Paphlagonian. B. it is therefore best for us to 


‘die. This derived meaning of ovy is so common as 


almost to have concealed its true original sense. 

428 In the case of roivyvy it is not so much the 
emphatic particle ros which gives the illative force as 
the weak non-temporal yyy. Like ovy, roivyvy cannot 
stand first in a sentence. It is peculiarly common 
with imperatives: wépatve toivuy & te reyes dvicas 
moté now be quick and do what you say; rovs pabnras 
ola& obs dpakw ; Tovross toivuy ayyedXe do you know 
the pupils whom I mean? well, tell the : 

429 A strong illative force is conveyed by ro:- 
ydpro. and tovyapouy which always stand first in a 
proposition: A. pedvowres dei tas udyas payorvra B. 
Tovyapouv devyovo’ ae A. they are always drunk 
when they fight their battles. B. that is why they 
always run away; ovdévs dydpiorov elacer elvar thy 
mpoOupiay: tovyapoiy xpatiorous 59 iarnpétas elyev 
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he let no man’s zeal go unrewarded; that is why he 
had the best of servants. 

430 A weak and indirect sort of inference is 
expressed by apa which corresponds very nearly to the 
English ‘ after all’: vroAv dueivwy apa o tod ddixou 7 
tou Sixaiov Bros after all the life of a bad man is far 
better than that of a good man; ov« dp’ Hv didrocodos 
he was not a philosopher after all. It is common in 
conditional propositions indicating improbability in the 
condition: ddd’ dav dpa nai Tuy, "AOnvate pevEoueba 
but if it docs happen after all, we shall flee to Athens. 
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mores defined by a participle 
370. 


xarnyopety, construction of 122, 
128. 


x v, construction of 238. 

x sense of 188. 

-x6s, adjectives in, replacing verbal 
in -rds with active sense 377. 

xwAtev, construction of 334 


A 
AaPev, idiomatic use of 859. 
AavOdvav 62: defined by a parti- 
ciple 369. 
yay, construction of 235. 
Afryaw defined by a participle 370. 
M 
a asad construction of 239, 
37 
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vijota:, construction of 372. 
ai ne 8é 417. ; 
426. 

pévror gual sa : 

péoros in icative position 25. 

perapd\er€ar construed with par- 

ae “tt 5. ; 
with participle 354 

péxps of 302 ff. : 

pf in independent interrogative 
propositions 389: in dependent 
do. 249: in consecutive 
positions 256 and note, 292: 
after verbs of fearing 270: poet- 
ical equivalent for iva uh, ws ph 
etc. 265: conveying anxiety or 
suspicion 273: in protasis of 
conditional propositions 277: 
when used to negative infinitive 
$24: with infinitive following 
verbs of swearing 329: after 
verbs of denying 330: with 
infinitive after verba expressing 
ability, aptitude, obligation etc. 
lic with participles 346, 349. 

joining negative propositions 

mm00 : sot used 0 attach a 
negative proposition to an 
+ rmative “vy a 

OE. . . poe 4 

ane ad 289. 

phy, adversative 419. 

p} ob after verbs of fearing 270: 
with the infinitive following 
verbs of denying 330: do. after 
verbs of prohibition 333. 

pire... pire 401. 

prxpod Seiv 341. 

pévos in predicative position 25. 

pov as unemphatic possessive 35. 

pov in interrogative propositions 
249, 389. 


0 
8Se, position of with article 29: an 


idiomatic conventional use of 28 
note. 


INDEX 


Motveca as poetical equivalent for 
Sri 245. 

of as indirect reflexive 37. 

ola with ch a 355. Saas 

oler Bar, 0 mean : 
cansteaction of 28. © 

oloy with participle 355. 

olév + fv dispenses with &» in 
conditional propositions 282. 

olos 43: rep Gere in con- 
secutive propositions 257 : never 
interrogative 25]. 

ofxeoGar defined by a participle 
369 


éXLyos, icative position of 25. 

éALyou i ea. Poet 

épvbvar, construction of 329. 

Spores followed by «caf 408. 

Spes 419: with concessive parti- 
ciple 358. 

Sry after verbs of striving 268. 

Sou mr verbs of striving 268. 

43. 


poral adverb 801. 

éwére as temporal adverb 301. 

Swes as poetical equivalent for os 
245: introducing final 
tions 260: followed 
indicative after verbs 
266 ff: followed by 
indicative conveying an exhorta- 
tion 269 : do. with sx, conveying 
a warning 269. 

Swes Gv as alternative for Sres 
2638. 

dpav, construction of 372. 

ee 41, 42: never interrogative 

1 


bea with infinitive absolute 340. 

Scrov with infinitive absolute 340. 

bcos 43: replacing Gere in con- 
secutive itions 257. 

Sowep as definite relative 38. 

Sores as indefinite relative 38 &: 
in the sense of ‘qui i* 39: 
in dependent questions 246: in 
consecutive relative propositions 
292. 


proposi- 
cara 
fatare 
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Sray as temporal adverb 301. 
Sreas temporal adverb 301: causal 
253 


Sr. = that, introducing propositions 
235: = because 253. 

Sty tpéwe as alternative for Srws 
266 note. 

ov as indirect reficxive 37. 

ob in indirect interrogative pro- 
positions 249: when used in 
consecutive propositions 256 and 
note: as negative of apodosis 
277: in consecutive relative 

ropositions 292: as negativin 

the infinitive $24; with infini- 
tive after verbs of swearing 829: 
how differing from s% with in- 
finitive after verbs of saying, 
thinking etc. 328: with : 
ciples 347, 348 : forming almost 
compound verbs 383. 

ot&é joining negative propositions 
400 ; not to attach negative 

BP iid pea to affirmative 399. 

. . . ot8é 402. 

005° «lf 289. 

otSeis form Soris 40. 

otSels Somis ob 44. 


ov povov ob... GAAA 41]. 

oty 424 ff: in questions 388: in 
answers 426: as illative con- 
junction 427. 

otveca as poetical equivalent for 

Sr: = that 245. 


18] 


otre. . . otre 401. 

otros position with article 29: 
idiomatic conventional meanin 
of 28 note. 

o6res fixing the sense of a parti- 
ciple 354. 

ob dévas 383. 

oby Swas . . . GAA 411. 

oty Sru . . . GAAS 411. 


oe 3 


waparAtevos followed by xal 403. 

waparkevafay =to effect, 266. 

waverGat defined by participle 370. 

weBerGai, radical meaning of 159. 

wepl with genitive in compounds 
134. 


wiwrav as informal passive of 
Bde 181. 
woud, construction of 371... 
woutoGa: and noun forming peri- 
brasis for a verb 189, 199 
; us, idiomatic use with aorist 
207. 


woddot Se explained 317. 

wohhod Sée explained 318. 

wodts, predicative position of 25. 

wérepa in alternative questions 
892. 

wérepoy introducing dependent in- 
terrogative propositions 247, 
248: in alternative questions 
892. 

wparrayv = to exert oneself 266. 

wpéra, construction of 319. 

aptly, constructions of 804 ff. 

wpé with genitive in compounds 
184. 

wpés with the accusative as alter- 
native for the simple dative 146. 

spoodoxay, construction of 326. 

wpootxa, construction of 319. 

wpocfxey dispenses with d& in 


otrrors idiomatic use with aorist} conditional propositions 282. 
207. mpoof«oy, accusative abeolute 366. 
ottre, idiomatic use with aorist | wpérepos, predicative position of 
iA 


207 : followed by «al 404. 


25. 
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wuvOaver Gar, constructions of 239, | rére fixing the sense of a participle 


$72. ser : : 
Tvyxdavey, periphrases with 184: 
Pp defined by a participle 368 
6$5v0s with infinitive 339. 7 
= as semi-emphatic posses- 
~ sive uae : 
as emphatic poeses- 
ceavrod with article as emphatic see Sk. : 
possessive 24. opav as unemphatic possessive 35. 


oxomely, construction of 266. twapxev defined by a participle 
ods as ou enue possessive 33.| 370. 
cov as unemphatic possessive 35. | dip with genitive in compounds 
owdy as reciprocal middle 184, = 
145. . bro vetoGat, construction of $26. 
cvyyvepny Exav as passive of 
ovyyvyreiocey 184. 
ovyyvepns tvyxdvey as passive of 
ovyy-yroocey 184, 
ovpBalve, construction of 319. its 
eweaSivat, constraction of $74. eo defined by a participle 
oar as indirect reflexive 37. vat, construction of 235. 


. Key, construction of 235. 
introducing a wish 226. 
T v, idiomatic use of 359. 
wyev as passive of duce» 183. 
ve, limitations to its use 894: vay defined by a participle 
poetical uses of 407. 369. 
ve... wal 396. 
Te... TES. 
TeXevrev, idiomatic use of 359. 
-reos, verbal in 378. 
als lori Screg 40. 
Trovyapoty 429. 
Troydprot 429. x 
tolvuv 428. 
rovse¢, idiomatic conventional use | xalpaw construed with dative 161: 


of 28 note. with iciple 375. 
rovwtros, idiomatic conventional A pe nk arusteied with dative 
use of 28 note. 161. 
76s, verbal in 377. Xorcrds with infinitive 339. 
toréeb«, idiomatic conventional | xp, inflexions of 316 note. 
use of 28 note. Xpfiv sr se with d&» in con- 
rorovros, idiomatic conventional| ditional propositions 282. 
use of 28 note. xXphobat, explained 153 note. 







toGar, construction of 270. ~ 
Yea, construction of 238. 

Lew, construction of 266. 
v, construction of 871. 


ee a a 


-_ wae es wate + 
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2 verb of motion 356: followed 
y accusative of participle 367. 
&pa with infinitive 316. wg Gv as alternative for ws in certain 


ws as alternative for orc=that 235| final propositions 263. 
note: causal 253: as poetical | os tpovye Soxety 340. 
equivalent for Gore in con-| os bros eaweiv 340. 
secutive propositions 259: in-|@owep followed by accusative of 
troducing final propositions 260:| participle 367. 
with infinitive absolute 340:|&ore in consecutive propositions 
with participle 355: with future} 255: in the sense ‘on condition 
participle in final sense 356:| that’ 258. 
with future participle after a | &éde\ov in wishes 232. 


THE END 


Printed by R. & R. Ct.ark, Limirep, Edinburgh. 
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